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COUNTERFEITING INFINITY: THE EOLIAN HARP 
THE GROWTH OF COLERIDGE’S MIND* 


Albert Gérard, Université de l’ Etat, Elisabethville 


The Eolian Harp now enjoys pride of place as the first expression of 
the grand Romantic idea of the One Life. No serious student of 
Coleridge’s thought can dispense with, nor perhaps even refrain 
from, quoting it, or at least parts of it, more specifically lines 26-29 
and 44-48. It may be impertinent, but it is certainly not untrue, to 
observe that many a scholar seems to have done so without casting 
more than a desultory glance at the whole poem, the greater part of 
which is probably considered as irrelevant since it contains little that 
can be construed as a philosophical statement. The implications of the 
last section of the poem, which clearly indicates where the problem 
lies, were for a long time overlooked, ignored, or grossly under- 
estimated. G. M. Harper merely records the meandering course of 
the poem when he writes that Coleridge, ‘‘out of consideration for 
Sara’s religious scruples, and in obedience to his own deep humility, 
apologizes for these shapings of the unregenerate mind.’ Stallknecht, 
although more concerned than Harper with Coleridge’s philosophy, 
does not make much of the inner contradiction which characterizes 
the poem: “‘The Coleridge of Religious Musings and the ‘Eolian 
Harp’ approached pantheism of an extreme type. As time passed, he 
seems to have grown more and more cautious in these matters, al- 
though we must remember that even in the ‘Eolian Harp’ itself he 
voices some hesitation concerning this speculation.’” ‘“‘Some’’ hesita- 
tion is a rather unsatisfactory understatement! Kenneth Burke, for 
his part, shrewdly observes that “the aesthetic is presented in terms 
of ‘temptation’—and the poem closes with apologies to his wife, as 
the poet promises to reform.’” So far as I know, Humphry House was 
the first to devote more than passing attention to this particular point, 
which has a bearing on the whole meaning of the poem. He con- 
vincingly points out that lines 26-33, which were added at a later 

* This paper was read in slightly modified form to the Third Triennial Conference 
of the International Association of University Professors of English, Lausanne, 1950. 

1G. M. Harper, “Coleridge’s Conversation Poems,” Quarterly Review, CCXLIV 
(1925), 288. 

?N. P. Stallknecht, Strange Seas of Thought (Durham, N. C., 1949), p. 144. 

* Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form (Baton Rouge, 1941), p. 93. 
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414 Gérard 


tic conceit of lines 44-48 may have sounded, for one short moment, the 
right way of interpreting and expressing the kind of feeling that he was 
experiencing. 

But we fail to catch the mood of the poem in its original form if we 
allow the ambiguity of this passage to pass unnoticed. No doubt, there 
is a suggestion of finality and more than an intimation of certainty or 


at least high seriousness about the magnificent wording, the ample 


rhythm so well suited to the greatness of the thought, the perfect 
adequacy of the metaphor. On another plane, however, the passage is 
surrounded with connotations of diffidence: it formulates one of the 
thoughts, ‘‘uncall’d and undetain’d,”’ which, together with the “idle 
flitting phantasies” of an earlier section, are 

As wild and various as the random gales 

That swell and flutter on this subject Lute! 


Moreover the phrasing is distinctly hypothetical: “And what 
if... ?”’ This thought, Coleridge seems to imply, is not a statement, 
but merely a speculation not to be taken too seriously.* And in the 
last section, Samuel gives way to Sara—a sad anticlimax one feels 
inclined to say. But surely Sara is but a mouthpiece for something in 
Coleridge himself. At any rate, the last sentence of the poem provides 
evidence that he agrees with her in considering such thoughts as 
“dim” and “‘unhallow’d,” as 

shapings of the unregenerate mind; 
Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy’s aye-babbling spring. 


Which goes to show that the thought expressed in lines 44-48 was 
not—in 1795—a firmly held, fully realized idea, but little more (and 
Burke’s term is the right word for it) than a temptation, albeit a 
strong one. Nor is it possible entirely to agree with House, who says 
that in the last section Coleridge “utterly repudiates the experience 
he has just had”’:® how can one repudiate one’s experiences? 

What Coleridge repudiates is not the experience, but the thought, 
the interpretation he has just given of his experience. Seen in this 
light, the poem appears as a document in the age-old contest between 

® Too little attention is usually paid to the note of diffidence or at least tentative- 
ness that often creeps into the Romantics’ utterances when they try to formulate the 
essence of their experience and the nature of the oneness which they experience. Other 
important examples are to be found in Wordsworth: “If this / Be but a vain belief . . .” 
“Tintern Abbey,” Il. 49-50); “If this be error...” (Prelude, II, 419), etc. See 


\. Gérard, L’idée romantique de la poésie en Angleterre (Paris, 1955), pp. 158-59- 
* House, p. 77 
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Faith and Philosophy, and the conclusion reached by Coleridge at this 
early stage in the growth of his mind is that God is “incomprehensi- 
ble,” to be thought and spoken of only in terms of the “Faith that inly 
feels.” We remember that less than a year before, Coleridge in his 
notebooks had reminded himself of ‘the superiority of the knowledge 
which we have by faith to the knowledge which we have by Natural 
Philosophy.’”” 

The Eolian Harp, then, is a dialectical poem. And the whole 
argument springs from the Romantic Sehnsucht, from the Romantic 
dissatisfaction with the commonly accepted mechanistic view of God 
and the world, from the Romantic desire to probe and feel and under- 
stand the deep mysterious network of relationships which underlies 
the unity of the universe. The interpretation of this unity provided 
in lines 44-48 is strongly tinged with a pantheism which could not but 
clash with Coleridge’s religious beliefs; as a result, the poet found 
himself guilty of that “misty rather than mystic confusion of God 
with the world,’ which charge, at a later date, he was to level at 
Wordsworth. And he was driven to a pious position of medieval 
fideism which, though it might satisfy Sara’s elementary mental 
needs, could not indefinitely suffice for a man of Coleridge’s intellec- 
tual stature. 


The dialectical argument of the poem is thus seen to develop 


through three stages: first, there is the experience itself, or rather a 
cluster of experiential units deftly fused together, which involves the 
poet’s love for his wife, his perception of nature, the free play of his 
fancy, the feeling of oneness; second comes the philosophical inter- 
pretation of this experience, couched in metaphorical language; 
third, we have the repudiation of this interpretation. But a fourth 
stage was to come, finding utterance in lines 26-29 added in 1817; this 
fourth and final stage might be described as a recantation of the re- 
pudiation of the philosophical interpretation! Obviously, between 
1795 and 1817 Coleridge changed his mind about this interpretation. 
This does not mean that he became a pantheist but rather that he 
evolved a philosophy in which the metaphor of lines 44-48 did make 
sense within the framework of orthodox Christianity. The question 
that we now have to answer, therefore, is: when and how did this 
development take place? 


10 The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. K. Coburn, 1 
entry no. 6. 


" Biographia Epistolaris, ed. A. Turnbull (London, 1911), n, 195 


Ig 


(London, 1957), 
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the incoherence and the colorful intensity of the whole entry to the 
effect of opium; according to him, the last two lines exhibit yet an- 
other aspect of Coleridge’s intoxication: “in the ‘great things’ and 
‘counterfeit infinity’ of the ocean, space once more undergoes its 
limitless expansion.”"“* Although opium may have played a part in 
the chaotic imagery of the notebook entry, it should be clear from the 
foregoing analysis of Life that this is by no means the whole story: 
the image of limitless expansion was appealing to Coleridge at a date 
when he was not yet addicted to the drug. If it is at all possible to de- 
vise an explanation for the lines that have just been quoted, we may 
tentatively suggest that “inward desolations” must refer to a com- 
plex cluster of feelings from which, given Coleridge’s intense intellec- 
tual interests, philosophical uncertainty is probably not absent; it 
might well be that this philosophical element is more particularly 
hinted at in the phrase “‘great darkness.”’ The mention of the ocean 
will remind the reader of the “Shoreless ocean” in Reflections on 
Hat ing Left a Place of Retirement—the ocean as a climactic image of 
endless expansion, And I feel inclined to believe that the striking 

rase ‘“‘counterfeit infinity” must refer to Coleridge’s mental pre- 
as exemplified in The Eolian Harp and to the “tempta- 
tion” to confuse God with the world in a pantheistic sense: the word 
“counterfeit” indicates that he is aware of the falsity of any such 
notion, but the tormented mood of the entry (“inward desolations,”’ 
“horror,” “great darkness”) would likewise suggest that, as yet, he 
had found no way out of the dilemma in which he was caught be- 


dicament 


tween the certainty of faith and the almost inescapable implications 
of hi rsonal experience of nature. 
ch interpretation would seem to be confirmed by a passage 
itten to John Thelwall on 31 December 1796, presum- 
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‘ 


all-pervading.”’ Now, this passage belongs to a paragraph in which 


Coleridge draws up a list of various philosophical interpretations as 


it. 


Dr Beddoes, & Dr Darwin think that Life is utterly inexplicable, writing as 
aterialists—You, I understand, have adopted the idea that it is the result 
rg utter acted on by external Stimuli. ... Monro believes in a 
rial Nature—all-pervading ... Hunter that the Blood is the 
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rams, The Milk of Paradise (Cambridge, Mass., 1934), Pp. 31. 
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the Metaphysicians, Plato says, it is Harmony—he might as well have said, a 
fiddle stick’s end—but I love Plato—his dear gorgeous Nonsense! And /, 
tho’ last not least, I do not know what to think about it—on the whole, I have 
rather made up my mind that I am a mere apparition—a naked Spirit!— 
And that Life is I myself I! which is a mighty clear account of it. 


“T do not know what to think about it”! In a flippant and schol- 
arly mood, Coleridge conveys to Thelwall the “darkness” he is in, as 
well as his despair of finding the light of truth in the heavy fog of 
opinions generated by so many conflicting claims. We may well be- 
lieve that when he was not “‘joking”’ (as, further in the letter, he said 
he was), the sheer intricacy of the problem, added to its intellectual 
urgency, left him gasping in ‘inward desolation.” 

The panoramic perception reappears in This Lime-Tree Bower 
My Prison (written early July 1797), in which Coleridge identifies 
himself with Charles Lamb, hoping that his friend may stand 


Silent, with swimming sense; and gazing round 
On the wide Landscape gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily, a living Thing 

Which acts upon the mind, & with such Hues 
As cloath th’ Almighty Spirit, when he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence!"* 


It is worth noting that here again Coleridge stresses the subjective 
character of his observation (‘“‘seem’’), although such a device might 
be deemed unnecessary in view of the palpable fact that there is 
not the slightest trace of pantheism in his utterance: things are not 
described as emanations of the Spirit as they were to some extent in 
The Eolian Harp; the beauty of the forms of nature is compared with 
the “hues” that “‘cloath” (in printed version: “‘veil”) “th’ Almighty 
Spirit, when he makes Spirits perceive his presence”’; God is not “one 
intellectual breeze,’”’ nor even “Omnipresence,” but ‘th’ Almighty 


Spirit”; and the world is not described as essentially spiritual but 
as “‘less gross than bodily,” that is, alive.'” 


® Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs, 1 (Oxford, 1956) 
204-05. 

% J am quoting an early version (Collected Letters, 1, 350). In the later printed 
texts, the clause “a living thing which acts upon the mind” has been deleted, not, 
I think, for any ideological reason, but because the sentence as it stood was gram- 
matically and stylistically awkward. 

17 This is an additional reason for quoting from the early version: it is more ex 
plicit than the printed texts. A “thing,” I presume, would be “gross”; a “living thing,” 
on the contrary, is “bodily.” It is probably unnecessary to remind the reader of the 
significant reappearance of the phrase “‘living thing” in The Ancient Mariner. It also 
occurs frequently in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
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different from that of the Notebook entry of the previous year. Both 
contexts are, indeed, distinctly antipodal. The dominant mood of the 


entry is one of ch LOS, puzzle ment, horror and desp Lr, and the phrase 
implies deceit and fraud. On the contrary, in the letter, Coleridge’s 
pert eption of things as counterfeiting infinity is described as a raising 
and a spiritualizing of his intellect to seldom-reached heights. 
The difference in mood between the Notebook entry and 
letter to Thelwall can be accounted for, it seems to me, only \ 
fact that Coleridge had somehow found a way of reconciling his 


tuition of nature with the central tenets of orthodox Christian tran- 


scendentalism. Nature is not infinity: nature merely counterfeits in- 


finity. But this does not imply that our experience of nature is illusory 
and deceptive and at all events utterly meaningless. On the contrary, 


if we look at nature, not with the eyes of the “unregenerate mind”’ 
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Through meaner powers and secondary things 
Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze. (ll. 16-17) 


But he then added a few lines which show that he had become fully 
aware of the nature of the paradox: 


For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 

Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 

For infant minds; and we in this low world 

Placed with our backs to bright Reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 

The substance from its shadow. (Il. 18-23) 


In this late addition, the romantic view of the cognitive relation 
between man, nature, and God, is fully realized, while the cosmic 
vision of nature is reconciled with the humility of Christian faith. 
What we can witness through the years 1795 to 1797 is the growth in 


Coleridge’s mind of one of the most important concepts of Romantic 
and contemporary criticism: the concept of the symbol. 





SCENIC DESIGN IN MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


Anthony Caputi, Cornell University 


Much of the best criticism of Measure for Measure has focused on 
what one critic has called the ‘“‘ethical pattern of the play.’ Critics 
have by no means agreed on the nature of that pattern or its function, 
but an impressive number have agreed that the play is governed 
structurally by a conceptual scheme. The strength of this criticism 
derives from the fact that the play is unusually rich in ideas—par- 
ticularly ideas about law and Christian doctrine. Yet to grant that 
these critics have properly identified the play’s subject matter is not 
to accept their assumption about the play’s structure: that an 
“ethical pattern” determines it, that a single or even multiple thesis 


about the law, Christian justice, mercy, or atonement can or ought 


to account for every detail of character, every placement of scene, 
and every fleeting allusion to the order of St. Clare.? Whatever its 
value, this approach to the play reveals an unmistakable weakness in 
its inability to deal with the total play without at some point invok- 
ing special responses dependent on a jurist’s knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan law or elaborate theories of revision or textual corruption. 

Indeed, something in the nature of this criticism has prevented a 
conclusive answer to the most basic question about the play: What 
kind of play is Measure for Measure? Is it, as Hardin Craig insists, 
“gloomy and unpropitious’’? Or is it, as R. W. Chambers argues, a 
paean to Christian forgiveness? Or is it, as one reviewer said of the 
recent production at the American Shakespeare Festival, ‘Lovely, 
rollicking, grand farce’? This question can probably never be an- 
swered with the certainty with which one might answer a similar 

1 Elizabeth Marie Pope, “The Renaissance Background of Measure for Measure,” 
Shakespeare Survey, 11 (1949), 78. For a discussion of criticism to the present, see 
David L. Stevenson’s “Design and Structure in Measure for Measure,” ELH, xxi 
(1956), 256-78. 

2 A sampling of such arguments can be found in M. C. Bradbrook’s “Authority, 
Truth, and Justice in Measure for Measure,” RES, xvu (1941), 385 ff., where she 
argues that the play takes the form of a “Contention between Justice and Mercy”; 
in R. W. Chambers’ memorable “The Jacobean Shakespeare and Measure for Measure,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, xxtt (1937), 135-92, where he describes it as a 
new-style Morality play designed to expound Christian forgiveness; and in Elizabeth 
Marie Pope’s article, where she sees it as a carefully reasoned argument about the 


duties of a Christian ruler. 
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in question (excepting, again, the Duke’s scene with Claudio and the 
last act), we discover that in none of them are the opposing positions 
reconciled. On the contrary, all end in unresolved states of conflict: 
characters meet, talk, discover differences of opinion, discuss their 
differences, and part only after having heightened the tension ex- 
pressed by their disagreement. Moreover, if we compare the opposing 
positions expressed in these scenes, we also find a certain consistency 
among them. In each the conflict involves one character who takes, 
essentially, the position of civilized man with confidence in his codes 
and decorums, and a second character who takes, essentially, the 
position of natural man with a vivid sense of his frailties and im- 


perfections. In II.i, Escalus speaks for civilization and Pompey for the 
; in IL.ii, Angelo defends the law while 
Isabella defends natural man against it; in Il.iv, Angelo and Isabella 
change roles; and, subsequently, Claudio, the Duke, and Lucio take 
their turns. As the argument develops and the positions crystallize, 
they become increasingly irreconcilable. We are made distinctly 


’ 


“poor fellow that would live’ 


aware that the positions taken by the characters are drawing apart 
until, at the end of each scene, the situation seems hopelessly stale- 
mated—far worse than it was at the beginning. 

Of course even this general description requires some qualifica- 
tion. However stalemated Escalus and Pompey seem at the end of 
their scene, obviously their scene is qualitatively very different from 
Angelo’s scene with Isabella. By setting aside the low-life scenes for a 
moment, however, we can see that all the other pertinent scenes are 
designed to convey a vivid impression of the incompatibility of 
civilized and natural man, to bring before us in almost paradigm form 
a dramatized challenge to civilized or moral life. By communicating an 
awareness of the inadequacy of law and decorum to man’s condition 
and, conversely, an awareness of man’s inadequacy to his laws and 
codes, these scenes generate a disturbing sense of the very precarious 
foundations on which civilized life is built—what, for the purposes 
of this play, can be called a distinct sense of moral distress. 

In view of the prominence of these scenes in the first three acts 
and of the qualitatively comparable scene in Act IV, in which the 
Duke waits for Claudio’s pardon only to learn that Angelo is capable 
of depths he dreamed not of, we can tentatively infer that the dramatic 
pattern of the first four acts of Measure for Measure is calculated to 
make us feel much of what the Duke feels in III.ii, that ‘‘there is 
scarce truth enough alive to make societies secure, but security 
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enough to make fellowships accursed: much upon this riddle runs the 
wisdom of the world”’ (Il. 219-22). This speech offers the play’s most 
explicit statement about the represented condition of civilized life, 
the most direct glance at the disparity between what man fondly 
aspires to and what he is. To support this description of the play’s 
power in more detail, however, we must go back to the scenes that 
dramatize this perception, and particularly to the details of design 
within scenes that control the sense of moral distress. We can then 
consider how the last act is designed to dispel it. 

It is relevant, first, to look at two conspicuous loose ends in the 
pattern thus far described. The long scene involving Escalus, Froth, 
and Pompey in IL.i plainly dramatizes the typical conflicting posi- 
tions and plainly shows them to be irreconcilable; but surely we do 
not respond to this scene with anything like distress. And if we say 
that the famous scene between the Duke and Claudio generates a 
sense of distress, we must admit that in this instance the distress does 
not proceed from marked disagreement. However consistent with the 
dramatic pattern thus far discerned, these scenes also deviate from it; 
and they deviate with good purpose. 

The structural analogy between the Escalus-Pompey scene and 
the other interview scenes provides an important insight into the 
function of the low-life characters in the play. Actually, the analogy 
is hardly limited to this scene: throughout the play Pompey, Mistress 
Overdone, and Barnardine are at odds with law and morality. In 
other words, throughout the play they dramatize a conflict like that 
dramatized rather painfully in the scenes involving Angelo, Isabella, 
Claudio, and the Duke. Yet certainly we do not respond to the con- 
flict as they dramatize it with feelings any more serious than a sense 
of exhilarating incongruity, perhaps even of exhilarating futility. By 
and large, we are in sympathy with what they represent, however 
much we may resent it. They are the eternal yardbirds of civilized 
life, who, like Pompey Bum, will always muddle through to the 
easiest jobs—even in prison. They represent the intractability of hu- 
man nature: its refusal to submit to laws and codes, indeed, in the case 
of Barnardine, its contemptuous defiance of them. Moreover, these 
low-life offenders have their counterpart among the representatives 
of law and order: Elbow, with his genius for getting things wrong side 
to, is unmistakably a comic variation on Escalus and Angelo. The 
scenes involving these characters provide a comic exhibition of the 
precariousness of civilized foundations that counterpoints the more 
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other ways. Lucio’s speeches in L.iv and IL.ii help to adjust our atti- 
‘ude toward her. In the nunnery scene (I.iv) he begins with a parody, 
“Hail, virgin,” and continues with tongue in cheek. Despite all at- 
tempts to read his praise of her literally (“I hold you as a thing en- 
skied and sainted’’), there is nothing in his character or in his subse- 
quent description of her to justify the reading. Obviously, he does not 
fool Isabella, who replies, “‘You do blaspheme the good, in mocking 
me”’ (1. 38). Then later, during Isabella’s first interview with Angelo 
(IL.ii), Lucio’s remarks, “You are too cold” (ll.45, 56), serve unmis- 
takably to underline this shortcoming in her. For all Isabella’s ad- 
mirable qualities, the truth is that she is out of her element in the 
world of Lucio, Angelo, and even Claudio. Her most stirring quality 
is the cold fire she suggests when arguing law and morality. Though 
we view her with sympathy and admiration, we do so with consider- 
able detachment. 

Angelo is a far simpler matter than Isabella. In Acts I and II we 
have every reason to believe reports that he is a man of strictest vir- 
tue. Indeed, Shakespeare carefully withholds all information about 
Mariana until late in IIL.i, so that we may believe these reports. In 
Act II we see him take a position on the question of Claudio and with- 
stand firmly the successive assaults made on it by Escalus (II.i), the 
Provost (ILii), and Isabella (II.ii). Up to this moment he is a kind 
of abstract extreme, a point of view with respect to the problems 
that have developed. After he has succumbed to Isabella’s physical 
attractions, he is the only character whom we know through intro- 
spective soliloquies. (The Duke speaks soliloquies, but they consist of 
choral comments on the state of society.) Yet even this interest in 
Angelo’s character is very carefully controlled: just when he is be- 
coming most interesting, he drops out of the play for almost two acts, 
and our attention is whisked away to Claudio, Isabella, the Duke, 
and Mariana. Like Isabella, he is distinctly subordinate to a larger 
design that invites us to view him with fascination, but with a fairly 
detached, critical fascination.‘ 

When Isabella appears before Angelo in II.ii, both characters 
represent extremes: Isabella is as much as possible like a nun without 
actually being one, and Angelo (partly because Shakespeare has with- 
held all information about Mariana) is very like a monk. In this 
juxtaposition alone consists a great deal of the interest of this and 


* See Stevenson, pp. 262-64, for another approach to this feature of the play. 
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their second interview, especially when toward the end of this scene 
their relations take so sensational a turn. The structural interest of 
the scene lies in the development of the conflict between them, a 
development that Lucio and the Provost very carefully accentuate. 
At the beginning of II.ii, Isabella takes the most difficult of positions 
for one pleading for Claudio’s life: she admits that she hates Claudio’s 
sin to the point of being reluctant to plead for him. Angelo, on the 
other hand, takes a position that even at the outset seems impreg- 
nable: he implies that he could do something, but he ‘‘will not do’t” 
(1. 57). With these positions established, much of the suspense of the 
scene proceeds from the attempts to reconcile them. We hope that 
Isabella will win Angelo over; but she is only half-hearted and he 
immovable. Only gradually does she catch fire, and then, as she drives 
narrow wedges into his argument and their positions seem to draw 
together, the scene builds to the shocking disclosure that she has 
succeeded only in arousing his desire for her. This sensational turn 
throws open a whole new set of possibilities, and in the second inter- 
view Angelo and Isabella take entirely new positions, though every 
bit as irreconcilable as the first. 

The second interview builds in much the same way, but rests on 
different devices. Here the suspense is produced and sustained first 
by Isabella’s apparent failure to understand Angelo’s proposal. When 
she has understood it and rejected it, tension continues to mount as 
he becomes firmer and finds that he can charge her with inconsistency, 
while she attacks him, with increasing heat, for baseness. The ac- 
celeration of tempo and excitement is again, we should notice, corre- 
spondent to the intensifying antagonism between the points of view 
represented. At the end of the scene we are aware not only that they 
are farther apart than before, but also that there seems to be no 
satisfactory compromise for the conflict they have dramatized. 

Following the next scene—the interview between the Duke and 
Claudio—the scene between Isabella and Claudio is in structure and 
effect very like the Angelo-Isabella interviews. Here the suspense is 
sustained by Isabella’s reluctance to reveal Angelo’s proposal and 
her decision. At this point she serves to develop in the audience a 
new apprehensiveness, in that she, too, has had her confidence shaken: 
she has come to fear for Claudio’s sense of honor, for the genuineness 
of his commitment as a civilized man. Yet despite all her caution, the 
characteristic disparity of positions develops, to emerge clear in 
Claudio’s declaration that “Death is a fearful thing” (1. 115). 
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ing the Duke with an occasion to exercise it, but partly by providing 
him an opportunity to identify and punish its most serious enemy in 
the play. For all Lucio’s lightheartedness, his is in many ways the low 
point of cynicism in the play: unlike Pompey and Barnardine, he is 
a man in whom we expect beliefs; yet he has none. He has no serious 
loyalties and no capacity for guilt or repentance because he is in- 
capable of a serious commitment of any kind. There is, accordingly, a 
subtle justice in the Duke’s active disapproval of him that has very 
little to do with the Duke’s personal pique. In one sense Lucio’s 
punishment represents the finest adjustment, though hardly the most 
important, that the just forces make toward the end of the play. 

At any rate, the length of this final act is necessary to strengthen 
the sense of confidence and assurance we have felt all through it so 
that these feelings are sufficiently strong to be dominant at the end. 
The marriages serve simply to support these feelings. That they do 
not produce the rejoicing produced by an As You Like Jt means no 
more than that Shakespeare did not intend them to. Measure for 
Measure is, throughout, a play in which our concern about the charac- 
ters’ fortunes is distinctly subordinate to our concern about the for- 
tunes of civilization. It is civilization as it is at issue in the careers 
of Isabella, Claudio, Angelo, the Duke, Pompey, Barnardine, and 
others that chiefly enlists our attention and engages our feelings. 

It is doubtless for this reason that so many critics have been drawn 
to an abstract analysis of the play’s ideas. No one would deny that 
the play abounds in ideas. But however important, they do not alter 
the fact that, no less than King Lear or Twelfth Night, Measure for 
Measure is, structurally, a dramatic rather than an intellectual per- 
suasion and that, as such, its capacity to move an audience to an 
enlightened state of feelings depends largely on the direction and con- 
trol of its dramatic pattern. It is only this kind of pattern that can 
put the marriages at the end in a reasonable perspective, a perspective 
in which they are not required to complete a conceptual formulation, 
but serve quite simply and effectively to support the affirmation of 
faith in civilization on which the play closes. By viewing the play 
from this point of view we do not solve all problems, it is true, but we 
do eliminate many pseudo-problems by making dramatic sense of a 
play that never asked to be a dark intellectual puzzle. 





A MISSING SCENE IN MACBETH 


Daniel A. Amnéus, Los Angeles State College 


Several years ago, while studying the text of Macbeth, I found it 
necessary to face the problem of the authenticity of Simon Forman’s 
Bocke of Plaies. This famous document, first published by the no- 
torious forger J. P. Collier, had been questioned, notably by J. Q. 
Adams and S. A. Tannenbaum, partly because of Collier’s bad repu- 
tation, and partly because the account of Macbeth which it contains 
conflicts in a number of ways with the text of the play as we know 
it. In addition, there were some parallels between Forman and 
Holinshed that were hard to account for. 

Recent scholars have felt that the authenticity of the document 
was established by an article which J. Dover Wilson and R. W. Hunt 
published in 1947.” Their evidence, however, was somewhat less than 
conclusive. In support of the genuineness of the Bocke they offered 
two principal arguments. According to the first of these, Collier 
could not have forged it because he misunderstood an expression 


which he found in it. He printed ‘“‘coll pipci” where the original had 


‘ 


‘coll pixci.”” The inference seemed to be that he did not know what 
a ‘coll pixci’’ was and could not therefore have used the word. Un- 
fortunately for this argument, Wilson and Hunt also showed that 
Collier got his transcript of the Bocke from the Bodleian cataloguer, 
W. H. Black, and that “Black... must have been responsible for 
‘pipci.’’’* Wilson and Hunt thought that if Collier had written the 
original, he would have corrected “pipci” to “‘pixci.”’ But it is obvious 
that Collier could not have corrected Black’s transcript. without let- 
ting Black know that he had seen the original. This argument there- 
fore proved nothing. 

Their other argument carried more weight. They showed con- 
clusively that Black found the Bocke and turned a transcript of it 
over to Collier in 1832. This fact would very nearly have settled the 
whole dispute if we did not also know that Collier was at the Bodleian 


1 J. Q. Adams in his edition of Macbeth (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 295, and 
S. A. Tannenbaum in Shakesperean Scraps (New York, 1933), p. 23. 

2 J. Dover Wilson and R. W. Hunt, “The Authenticity of Simon Forman’s Bocke 
of Plaies,” RES, xxi (1947), 193-200. 

* Wilson and Hunt, p. 196. 
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fore. In fact they make up part of Adams’ and Tannenbaum’s case 
against the genuineness of the Bocke. It might be supposed that they 
merely represent errors on Forman’s part. His account of the play 
undoubtedly contains several. But what makes it certain that they 
are not errors is that there is an internal consistency between them. 
For if, as Forman says, there is a day’s interval between Banquo’s 
murder and the banquet, Macbeth should get the murderer’s report 
before going to the banquet—presumably, since the deed was done 
close to the palace, a whole day before. When he arrives at the ban- 
quet, then, there will be no need for him to go to the door to talk with 
the murderer. So he will be seated from the first and will have to 
stand up, as Forman says he does, when he drinks his carouse. The 
day’s interval and Macbeth’s being seated thus fit together and es- 
tablish Forman’s accuracy. That he could have blundered into two 
consistent inconsistencies such as these or that Collier could have 
invented them is in the highest degree improbable. 

So the Bocke of Plaies is genuine. But of course its genuineness 
raises a very intriguing problem, since it clearly implies that Macbeth 
has been revised. According to Forman, in the version of the play 


performed at the Globe Theatre in 1610 there was a day’s interval 


between the murder and the banquet, and there was no murderer in 


the banquet scene. Is there any way of confirming Forman’s evi- 
dence? Does the Folio text contain any clues showing that at some 
earlier time Shakespeare had told the story the way Forman says he 
did? It dos S; S€VE ral of them. 

First of all there are the words in which Macbeth describes the 
Ghost: 

But now they rise 
With twenty mortal murder 


1nd push us from our stools. 


Chis way of speaking would sound more natural if the 


Forman describes it: ‘‘The gho t of Bar quo came al d 
his chair behind him. And he turning about to si 
the ghost of Banq 1. « » ” According to the Folio 
does not even know where his place is: 
Macb. The table’s full. 
Len. Here is a place reserv’d, Si 
Mach. Where? 
Len. Here my good Lord. What is’t that moves your Hight 
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Again the following words suggest that there was an interval of time 
between the murder and the banquet: 


If charnel houses and our graves must send 

Those that we bury back, our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites. (IIL.iv.71-73 
So like wise does Lady Macbeth’s reference to the same fact in her 
sleepwalking speech: “I tell you yet again Banquo’s buried; he cannot 
come out on’s grave” (V.i.69-70). She is here recalling what she said 
to her husband on the night of the banquet; and her words imply not 
only that there was time to bury Banquo but also that there was time 
for her to find out that he was dead and buried. Such knowledge on 
her part incidentally explains the circumstance, which in our version 
of the play seems odd, that she never asks for nor receives an ex 


planation from her husband of his extraordinary conduct at the 


banquet. 
The most signific: assag F all i following from Act III, 
scene ii. It take lace, ig t 1e Fr time scheme, before 


Banquo’s murder. 


Lady M. How now, my lord! Why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies your compani ki 
Using those thoughts which sho 
With them they think on? This 
Should be without regard; 
We have scotch’d the 
She’ l . é 
Remains 
But let the frame 
worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear and sle« 
In the affliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly. Better be 
Whom we fo gain our peace have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. (1I1.ii.8—22) 
If Macbeth were a lost play, known only in the outline of its plot, and 
if by some accident the above fragment should be recovered, I think 
scholars would feel little hesitation in placing it after Banquo’s mur- 
der and Fleance’s escape, rather than before, as it stands in the Folio. 
Macbeth and his Lady are talking about some misfortune which has 
recently occurred. They had feared some danger and attempted to 


remove it and “gain their peace” by some act of “malice.” But though 
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partially successful (“‘scotch’d the snake”) and though Macbeth now 
has more than one murder behind him (‘‘them they think on’’), their 
plans have also partially failed (‘‘not kill’d it’’) and the future holds 
the same “‘danger” as the past. Furthermore, the Lady is willing to 
admit that what has happened is both unfortunate and irremediable 
(“things without all remedy’’). All of these facts suggest that Macbeth 
and his wife are talking about Banquo and Fleance rather than (as 
we must suppose with the present arrangement) about Duncan. What 
has kept scholars from noticing these clues is, of course, that the 
murder of Banquo has not yet taken place.’ The clues are nevertheless 
there and they fit in perfectly with the evidence from Forman. 
Dramatic and literary considerations point the same way. For 


example, the words “things wit! 


out all remedy” would hardly be used 
by Lady Macbeth to refer to Duncan’s murder. It would be out of 
} } 


racter for her to admit, ¢ pec ially to her hu band, that the “great 


business” of killing the old king and acquiring his crown was a mis- 


fortune, a ‘“‘thing without all remedy,” which ‘“‘should be without 
regard.’’ Moreover, such a voluntary and matter-of-fact admission 


this early in the play would weaken the effectiveness of her later in- 


voluntary admission in the sleepwalking scene. Her words must refer 


to some failure, not to what she would say (and at this stage also what 
she would think) was the great achievement of her life. If her remarks 
have to do with Banquo’s murder, the nature of the failure is apparent. 
It consisted in le tting Fleance est ape. Put the lines after this escape 
and everything makes sense. 

There is another diffi ulty in this passage. In it we are told that 
Macbeth is in a languid and despairing mood, that he has been “‘alone”’ 
and entertaining “‘sorriest fancies.’’ But in fact we have seen him 
only a few lines before, at the end of scene i, in a very different mood 
not ‘“‘alone’” but consulting with the murderers; not entertaining 
“‘sorriest fancies’? but energetic and resolute, almost cheerful in the 
thought that Banquo and Fleance are soon to die and that he will 
then have the security he craves. What could account for his change 
of mood? Only, I think, the failure of his plan. In other words, 
Fleance’s es¢ ape must intervene between the two passages. 


What this evidence suggests is that the passage quoted above 


7 Besides which Macbeth goes on to speak directly of Duncan: “Duncan is in 
his grave.” It goes without saying that by the hypothesis here proposed these words 
cannot originally have been attached to the lines quoted. They must have been added 
to “work the passage in” to its present context. 
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OLD ENGLISH GLOSSES, MOSTLY DRY POINT 


Herbert Dean Meritt, Stanford University 


The glosses given below were collected during some recent months 
devoted to the consultation of manuscripts in England and on the 


Continent.! Most of these glosses are the kind frequently referred to 


as scratched glosses, not entered in ink but either impressed or 
scratched in with a dry point.’ 


I 
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Il. This eighth-century fragment, in Anglo-Sax 
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ved by E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, Part 7 
some hardly legible dry-point glosses. Only two were legible to me. 


is descr 


2. The lemma is from the title, Ciconia 

! This work was supported by a grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

? Neil Ker’s recent Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon is an in- 
dispensable guide to manuscripts containing such glosses as well as to those with 
glosses in ink. 
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XI 


Glossary. Bodleian Lat. Misc. a.3.f.49. 


Glossary. British \ 


xi. They are t 


ntains an entry 





1 from the gloss ypodromum: goldhordhu 


tas the meaning ‘privy.’ On fol * of Harley 
lodiendos thesauros | ad digestionem corporis nece 
part of the OE gloss, digle gangern, ‘pri ’ but the 

treasures,’ concurs with the first part of ) 


ans ‘treasure house’ and not ‘privy 


XIII 
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ationale, Lat 


ncides with 
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une, ‘Krampf’ as of uncer 
and Lore About Old Engli 





Old English Glosses, Mostly Dry Point 


Words, 3, H, 46). But since mediaeval etymology connects spuma with spuere (ci. Etym. 13, 20, 
the OE equivalent of spuere is spiwan, and since the OE symbols for p and w are often nearly ind guish 
able in manuscripts, it is likely that the moot swiung is really spiung, ‘spewing,’ and that the OE gloss 
hramma lt spiung to spasmos follows a Latin original like the gloss coniractio 1 spuma pulmonis to sp 

the Paris manuscript 


hy i atime ial 
ty i 


5. For pefanporn 
XVII 


Isidore, Synonyma. British Museum Cotton 


Vespasian D. xiv, Migne, 
P.L. UXxXxi 


arfestnisse 


had 
facenniss 
oncnaws pu 
onweg 
gehalden 
Ba riht 
megenu 

lac 

oferswid 


is described 
enth-century, and ren 
most propitious I found 


vord is not in the d 


1 expect the last letter 


In the course of re ading the glosses given above and of s¢ 
through other manuscripts, some other points of pertinence cam 
notice. 

(1) Under getriwan in BTS the first 


documentation is the glo 
con prehendenda: to getriwenne, WW 251,37. The manuscript reads to 
gegripenne (Cotton Tiberius A. vii, fol. 166%). (2) A word nana is 


documented from the gloss nunc: nuna, WW 254,24. In its 
script (Cotton Tiberius A vii, fol. 165%) this i 


luna is immediately 
follows d by 


a Latin gloss naviculam, the first syllable of which may 
na of nuna instead of the more likely nu pa 
nunc in the seventh preceding line. (3) In the St. Gallen 
iftsbibliothek manuscript 295, page 10, plectentes from Matthew 
eer a 


7:29 is glossed damnantes, punientes, affligentes. This is direct 


well have induced the 


. soc} lor 
whi n render 


proof that the word plectentes which occurs in the context plectentes 
coronam at Matthew : 
taken ir 


4 A 


, Mark 15:17, John 19:2 was not always 
’) / ’ 
1 its meaning ‘winding,’ and that the gloss cursendo to plec- 


if 
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tentes at Mark 15:17 in the Lindisfarne Gospels may have its usual 
meaning ‘cursing’ and need not be a word meaning ‘plaiting, weaving’ 
as dictionaries take it. It is also proof that in the gloss plectentis: 
flustriende (WW 485,1), which stems from Mark 15:17, the word 
flustriende need not mean ‘plaiting, weaving’ as it is now interpreted 
but may mean something entirely different. It may have the meaning 
‘flattering, blandishing,’ which a glossator could have seen in plec 
lentes: at Die ahd. Glossen 2, 042, 33 plectens render fouens and at 


Die ahd. Glossen 1, 224, 25 fouil is a glossary equivalent of blanditur 


and is glossed fltstirit. The Middle English Dictionary has a singh 


} 


documentation of a word flostring, with which it compares Modern 


the documentation is The flostrynge of the losengers 


oldyst gretly drede, where the idea of flattering 1 





ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF FIVE ‘WULFSTAN’ HOMILIES 


Samuel R. Levin, Western Reserve University 


In Old English, the negative particle, me, contracts with five verbs 
(habban, witan, willan, wesan, dgan) to give forms like nafde ‘he did 
not have,’ nylon ‘they do not know,’ nylle ‘he does not wish’ and 
forms of the substantive verb like neom, nis, and nes.’ Contraction 
of this type is, to be sure, attested in most of the Germanic languages, 
as well as in some of the non-Germanic Indo-European languages.’ 
Nowhere in Germanic, however, is it as thoroughgoing a morphological 
process as it is in Old English (and Old Frisian).* The process is distine- 
tive in Old English (and Old Frisian) for taking place with five of the 
most important verbs in these languages. Aside from its morphological 
singularity, however, negative contraction in Old English has a fur- 
ther interest for us. Investigation shows that the incidence of such 
contraction may be used as a criterion in determining Old and Middle 
English dialect boundaries.‘ 

It is understood that, although such contracted forms occur in 
Old and Middle English, the uncontracted forms also occur. The 
distribution of contracted and uncontracted forms is not random, 


! Contraction with dgan ‘to own, possess’ is comparatively infrequent; its occur- 
rences are included, howe ver, in the tallies that follow. 

2 In Gothic and Old Saxon we find nist, nis(t) as contractions with the 3rd person 
singular of the substantive verb, but no others of this type; Old High German attests 
the same contraction and, in addition (in Olfrid), contraction with certain verbs con- 
taining such prefixes as ir-, inf- to give forms like nirgab, nintgulli, etc.; in Old Norse, 
contractions of this type do not occur, ne having been replaced by forms like eigi, ekki 
to register sentence negation. The presence of a few forms in Old Norse like nakkvar, 
nakkval ‘anyone,’ ‘anything’ represents the mere freezing of clauses, not the productive 
use of negative contraction. Genuine negative contractions (i.e., with verbs) occur, to a 
limited extent, in Old Irish and Lithuanian and, somewhat more extensively, in Old 
Church Slavic and Latin. Such contractions do not occur, however, in Sanskrit and 
Greek, A form like Skt. ndsti (cf. Go. né:t) is merely the automatic result of external 
sandhi in Sanskrit; in Greek, me was replaced by od(x) as the sentence negative. For a 
fuller discussion of the Indo-European and Germanic distributions of negative con- 
traction, see my article, “An Anglo-Frisian Morphological Correspondence,” Orbis, 
1x (1960), 73-78 


*In Old Frisian, contraction occurs with the same five verbs and, in addition, 
with the important verb wertha ‘to become.’ The latter contraction is not attested in 
Old English. 

‘This question was the subject of an earlier paper “Negative Contraction: An 
Old and Middle English Dialect Criterion,” JEGP, tvm (1958), 492-501. Some of the 
statistics contained in this article are reproduced from that paper. 
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Southern and West Midland, it may be pointed out, carry on the 
linguistic, as well as the literary, tradition of West Saxon; Northern 
and East Midland carry on the linguistic tradition of Anglian. The 
data, then, are interpreted in this manner: West Saxon texts (later, 
Southern and West Midland) display either a one-hundred-percent 
or virtual one-hundred-percent use of contraction; Anglian texts 
later, Northern and East Midland) do not show such a percentage.’ 
Further, as a deduction from these figures, any Old or Middle English 
text other than the ones here examined that displays one-hundred- 
percent, or nearly so, of contraction is to be assigned to the West 
Saxon, or Southern, or West Midiand dialect area; any text which 
does not show such a distribution is to be assigned to an Anglian, or 
Northern, or East Midland dialect area.’ 

Our dialect criterion is not mutually exclusive. It would be more 
significant if no uncontracted forms at all were found in West Saxon, 
Southern, or West Midland texts. It might be argued that dialect 
assignment on the basis of this criterion alone would be hazardous. 
In that case, we are at least justified in using the evidence from con- 
traction/non-contraction diagnostically. If our diagnosis based on 
this feature is then confirmed by evidence from independent features, 
we may regard it as being proved correct. 

rhe proportions of the uncontracted and contracted forms in the 
West Saxon, Southern, and West Midland dialects, together with the 
wide range of materials from which these forms were taken, would 
suggest that the uncontracted forms occur quite sporadically. This is, 
in fact, the case.* What we, therefore, ought not to expect in a text 
of West Saxon, Southern, or West Midland provenience is any kind 


of concentration or disproportionate incidence of uncontracted forms. 


When we find such a disproportionate incidence in a text, we may 


question its assignment to a ‘contracting’ dialect or, as in the case of 
our present investigation, its attribution to a writer who employed 


It may be remarked that Kentish corresponds in respect to contraction with 
the Anglian dialect areas rather than with West Saxon. 
5 Or, to state the latter case positively, any text which shows less than a one- 
hundred-percent or virtual one-hundred-percent use of contraction is to be regarded as 
nglian, or Northern or East Midland. For what constitutes less than a one-hundred- 
percent or virtual one-hundred-percent use of contraction, comparison may be made 
with the figures for West Saxon, and Southern and West Midland in the chart. It 
might also be mentioned here that, in texts with but a limited number of pertinent 
forms, only uncontracted forms would have significance 
* The facts are presented in the article mentioned in n. 4, above 





as his medium of literary expression one of the ‘contracting’ dialects. 

A dialect is the sum of its idiolects. Any speake rofa given dialect 
will be expected to employ, in his idiolect, the linguistic features which 
characterize that dialect. This applies, mutatis mutandis, to the writer 
of a dialect. In this paper the incidence of contracted and uncontracted 
forms in the so-called Wulfstan homilies will be examined. Wulfstan’s 
dialect is late West Saxon.'® We shall, therefore, hy pothesize that any 
concentration or disproportionate incidence of uncontracted forms 
in the homilies attributed to Wulfstan is a token that the homilies in 
which such an incidence occurs are not genuine. If these same homilies 


have been rejected on other grounds also, then we will consider our 


hypothe is a being proved correct. 


The most recent full-scale studies of Wulfstan have been those of 
Jost, Whitelock, and Bethurum. There have also been several dis 
sertations and other studies devoted to the work of Wulfstan." Also 
to be mentioned is Arthur Napier’s edition of the homilies,” which, 


The West Saxon dialect of Wulfstan is Deer sidered by some scholars to be 
not as ‘pure’ as the West Saxon of Aélfric, for example. These scholars have charac 
terized Wullstan’s dialect as basically West Saxon with some Mercian admixture and 
some Kenticisn ee, e.g., H. Dunkhase, Die Sprache der Wulfstan’schen Homilien in 
Wulfgeats Handschriften (diss. Jena, 1905), p. 75; cf., also, E. Feiler, Das Benediktiner 

00), p. 10. Miss Dorothy Bethurum, however, in her 
Oxford, 1957), states that Wulfstan wrote 
0). Miss Dorothy Whitelock, in her edition 
1952), which is Homily XXXIII, mentions 
nguage to be, on the whole, late West Saxon 
sntions of Dunkhase and Feiler, it is unlikely that 
age in respect to contraction—especially in 
icted for , 
and Miss Bethurum have been cited in the pre 

t portant study by Karl Jost, Wulfstan 
tudien (Bern | the dissert by J. P. Kinard, A Study of Wulfstan’s 
Homili ir Style and § Johns Hopkins, 1897), and R. Becher, Walfstans 
Homilien (L ig I \ full bibliography is contained in Bethurum, pp. 106-12 

Arthur Napier, ed., stan: Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien nebst 
Untersuchungen ihre itheit, Part I (Berlin, 1883). The possibility of scribal 

terve! ssion poses a problem here as elsewhere in Old English 
in fact, be responsible for the Mercian and Kentish 
ove. It should be borne in mind, however, that, con 
*xts examined (many of them of uncertain MS trans 

1), the di butior f contraction/non-contraction are remarkably consistent; 
just as much for Anglian et al. as for West Saxon et al. If scribes of a dialect preference 
other than that of the author of the text had a hand in the transmission, we may sup 
pose that they observed the usage of the author in respect to contraction/non-con- 
traction. This observance is rendered likely by the fact that, as we have seen, con- 
tracted and non-contracted usage both are typical of the non-West Saxon, non-South- 
ern, and non-West Midland dialects; it is not as if conforming to the author’s practice 
would have necessitated the use of a form which was not present in the dialect of the 
scribe 
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short of going to the manuscripts themselves, serves as the basis of 
linguistic investigation into Wulfstan. In this edition, Napier has 
presented some fifty Old English homilies (some of the homilies con- 
tained in the edition are in Latin, some are duplications of other 
homilies). Napier’s avowed intention of treating, in a Part II, the 
question of the various homilies’ genuineness was never carried out." 
He did, however, in his dissertation,“ make a start at separating the 
genuine homilies from the spurious. But he concerned himself there 
with only a limited portion of the corpus, analyzing the following as 
genuine: II, III, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, XXXIII, and XXXIV 
(these are the numbers of these ge nuine homilies in Napi r’s edition). 
Most studies attempting to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious homilies have been concerned chiefly with their sources and 
style.” There has also been some discussion of the vocabulary 
ployed in the homilies, that is, which lexical items are purely Ang 
which purely Saxon." In addition, there has been some discussion of 


the phonological and morphological features found in the homilies.!? 


Here, again, the problem is one of Anglian (and some Kentish) ad- 


mixture in the basically West Saxon dialect employed by Wulfstan.'* 


After the application of all these criteria, however, there is still un- 
certainty in regard to a number of the homilies. We shall here, there- 
fore, submit the evidence from contraction/non-contraction to those 
homilies where the data are pertinent, and examine whether deter- 
mination on the basis of our criterion is confirmed or contradicted 
by scholars using other evidence. 

Turning now to the Homilies: in Napier’s edition, 295 pertinent 
forms occur; of these, only 14 are uncontracted, the rest contracted. 
The fourteen uncontracted forms occur in five homilies (Napier: I, 
XL, XLITI, XLIV, and XLV). Two uncontracted forms occur in I: 


ne wat, 3.2; ne witan, 4.2.'° One uncontracted form occurs in XL: ne 


3 In the Preface to Part I, however, Napier rejects (p. vili) the following: part of 
XXIX and all of XVIII, VIII, LV, and XLIX 

‘Arthur Napier, Uber die Werke des altenglischen Erzbi 
Gittingen, 1882), pp. 7-8, 18-10 

6 E.g., Bethucum, pp. 87-08; Kinard, pp. 19-43; Whitelock, pp. 17-18; Jost, pp 
13 ff. and 155-68. See, also, Karl Jost, “Einige Wulfstantexte und ihre Quellen,” 
Anglia, LVI (1932), 265-315. Jost’s findings in this article are important specifically for 
Homilies V and X. 

® See R. J. Menner, “Anglian and Saxon Elements in Wulfstan’s Vocabulary,” 
MLN, vxint (1948), 1-9; also, Jost, Wulfstanstudien, pp. 155-57. 

7 F.g., in Bethurum, pp. 49-54; Becher, pp. 25-26; Whitelock, pp. 18-21. 

18 See, e.g., Becher, pp. 25-26. 

19 ne wilan occurs in the passage: la hwet Lyd betweonan mannes and nytenes and- 
gyle, gyf he nat ne witan nele, butan pat he on starad? “Indeed, what is [the difference] 
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weron, 187.7.°° Homilies XLIII and XLIV are versions of the same 
homily, each version appearing in a different MS. There are six un 
contracted forms in XLIII, four in XLIV.”" The following are th« 
uncontracted forms in XLIII: ne woldon, 206.16; ne wolde, 207.1 
ne woldon, 209.27; ne wyllad, 211.10; ne wolden, 212.7; and ne woldan, 
The following are the uncontracted forms in XLIV: ne 
ne willap, 221.12; ne hafap, 223.5; and ne wes, 224.33. The 
uncontracted form occurs in XLV: ne willad, 231.7. 
I'wo tables follow; the first one shows the distribution of the 


fourteen uncontracted forms in the five homilies in which they occur. 
In the second table are listed the judgments of those scholars who have 


written full-scale studies of the homilies, judgments as to the genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of the five homilies in question. The criteria used 
se scholars cover a wide range. Stylistic evidence is freely used, 
stylistic model being derived from those homilies which are def 
10wn to be the work of Wulfstan; vocabulary is a generally 


vy and morphology. Wi hat is signif- 


erion, as are also phonole 


| 


rer, is that none of the scholars listed here have used the 
tion/non-contraction which this paper adduces. 

It follows 1 th: the conclusions of these scholars and the conclu- 
sions reacl red by the application of our criterion are arrived at in- 
depend rrespondencs are, therefore, Sc eceaiie 


; 
T 


XLV 


Expla 


a manand a beast, i knows not nor wishe 


h he looks on?” I read ne witan as a correlative, 1 
ntraction—weak because in correla 


litings of the same homily pending, therefore 
isti College, Cambridge, 419 (formerly S 14) or MS 
r text for this homily, the number of uncontracted fo 
ed to ten, or eight 
be found as foll i l, pp. 44-60; Be 


2 ff... White a" ; Bethurum, pp 
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Only a few of the judgments require comment: Becher’s accept- 
ance of Homilies XL and XLV as genuine is based primarily on the 
appearance of these two homilies in the B MS (Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Camb. 419).% This manuscript, along with one other manu- 
script, H (Bodleian, 343), represents one of the archetypes of the 
extant versions,™ but, in view of the fact that XLIII also appears in 
the B MS and that Becher, along with everyone else, has rejected 
the latter homily, the inclusion of XL and XLV in the B MS cannot 
be accorded too much weight. 

The only other homily requiring comment is Homily I. Most 
scholars agree that this homily, from its beginning to a point shortly 
before its conclusion, is the work of someone other than Wulfstan.* 
Shortly before its close, however, evidence for Wulfstan appears. 
But there is some difference of opinion as to just where this point is. 
Kinard and Jost agree that the non-Wulfstan portion ends at page 4, 
line 4 (in Napier’s text).** The uncontracted forms in this homily 
both occur before this point—at page 3, line 2, and page 4, line 2. 
This would mean that both Kinard and Jost are in agreement with 
the findings of this paper. Miss Whitelock, in the second edition of her 
book, is content to cite Jost’s arguments.*7 Miss Bethurum, however, 
regards as the work of Wulfstan the portion beginning at page 3, line 
19, to the end.** This portion thus includes the second uncontracted 
form. The uncontracted form here, however, is not a strong index one 
way or the other, since the me occurs in correlative, not sentence 
negative, function (see n. 19, above). This is the only instance among 


the fourteen uncontracted forms where the ne is functioning as a 


correlative. It is a weak case for non-contraction since, as far as can 


be made out, me in correlative function never contracts. Aside, then, 


from the discrepancies just discussed, the findings from contraction/ 


non-contraction and those of independent researches stand in mutual 
support.*’ 


* Becher, pp. 78, 82-83 

4 See Bethurum, p. 1 

* See, e.g., Jost, Wulfstanstudien, pp. 184 fi 
6 Jost, Wulfstanstudien, p. 184; Kinard, p. 54 


, finds some marks of Wulfstan’s 
style in this homily but finds these marks 


from page 4, line 1, to the end. The pertinent 
forms in this homily all occur before this point. This division into the Wulfstan and 
non-Wulfstan portions of this homily is generally agreed upon (but see n. 28 and text, 
below). 

27 Whitelock, p. 25. 

** Bethurum, pp. 41-42. 

*® In each of the five homilies containing uncontracted forms, contracted forms 
also occur: I has 3, XL has 3, XLIII has 13, XLIV has 23, and XLV has 14. The pro 
portions of contracted to uncontracted forms are thus: (1) 3:2, (XL) 3:1, (XLIID 





There is yet another type of evidence that can be brought to bear 
on the validity of contraction/non-contraction as a determiner of the 
} 


non-authenticity of these five homilies; this might be called the evi- 


dence from Wulfstan himself. There are several works, in addi- 
tion to homilies, which Miss Dorothy Bethurum, the latest writer on 
Wulistan, accepts as his work.*® These include the following: Laws 
of A’thelred, V-X, Canons of Edgar, Laws of Edward and Gudrum, 

ieces (Gepyncdo, Nordleoda laga, Mircna laga, Ad, Hadbot, 


Institutes of Polity.* In these five units we find 5( 


nd no uncontracted forms.” Also, there is that 


ch Miss Bethurum, on the basis of her own i: 


other scholars, has decided are genuine 
five homilies we find 88 contracted forms 
Thus, from those sources which scholars 
work of Wulfstan, we find a pattern of 
144 contracter S igainst no uncontr 
ingle uncontrac in th work 
of Wulfstan make 
additionally suspect 
urther co! 


York fi 


t omit those in Latit f noi to our present problem): II, III, V-VII, X, 
XII-XXII, XXVI, XXVIII, XXXII-XXXIV, XXXVII, XLI, and LIV 


‘ He established residence in York in 1016. See Bethurum, pp. 63, 68 


I omit th terest 


~ ee ¢ i ) »} > 
see, € g., Whitelock p. 21 
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scattering of uncontracted forms throughout the homilies, not the 
restricted occurrence that we actually find. 


Finally, this investigation does not imply that all those homilies in 


S 


which no uncontracted forms occur are to be regarded, ipso facto, 
genuine. The par 


ticular sequence, ne plus one of the verbs in question, 
is not to be expected on every page of a text. Some of the homilie 

contain no pertinent forms at all, and some of the other homilies, 
which contain only contracted forms and might thus be considered 
West Saxon, hence Wulfstan, are not of a length significant for our 
purposes. his inve stigation has applic ation only to Homilies 4 pi 


XLIITT, XLIV, and XLV. 





GERMANIC DERIVATIONS OF ROMANCE WORDS 


Henry and Renée Kahane, University of Illinois 
lhe monumental Diccionario by John Corominas' is bound to foster 
etymological research for a long time to come, and, since Spanish 
shares a great deal of its vocabulary with Western languages, 
Corominas’ nce will not be limited to Hispanists. In the last few 

‘ars we have felt the challenge of many of his discussions. A 
we have not always reached the same conclusions, we have 
admired his masterly technique, his depth, and his ingenuity. This 
essay presents further instances of etymological analyses stemming 
from Corominas. In each case we suggest that our readers turn to his 


detailed and well-documented treatments; we shall not repeat back- 


ground and bibliography, except insofar as certain items are necessary 


in the clarification of an argument 
I. STANDARD 


The most acceptable of the explanations of OFr. estandart center 
tround the Germanic morpheme stand. A convenient compilation of 
them can be found in Corominas.? None of them, however, presents a 

tisfactory basis. The history of the thing may clarify the history 
of the word. We posit as the basis the OLFrankish variant of th 
recorded OHG stanter ‘standing object,’ a derivative of standan ‘to 
stand’ plus the tool suffix. The French form shows a change of suffix, 
to -dri. 

The oldest recorded meaning of the Germanic term is somewhat 
pecialized; the etymological meaning ‘standing object’ is applied to 
a ‘tub.’ This designation of the ‘tub,’ widely spread in High and Low 
German dialects,* was borrowed in its Low Frankish variant and, with 
the same change of suffix, by OFrench: in the thirteenth century 


Franchises, lois et coutumes of Lille, listed among the objects of which 


de la lengua castellana, 4 vols 
ind IV, 1oor, S.% 


irg, RLiR, xxim (19590), 


k's Etymologisch W oordenboek 

, sv. stander. DuCange, 
Glossarium mediae et inj Jiort, 1883-87) registers the Latiniz 
standarts 


ter Nederlandsche 


1 form 
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a widow is authorized to take immediate possession from the estate 
of her husband, are “sen bachin, sen pot lavoir, sen estandart le 
milleur.’’* In spite of Lommatzsch’s reluctance to hazard a semantic 
definition, these three terms are evidently designations of three re- 
ceptacles: basin, wash kettle, and tub. This French record of estan- 
dart ‘tub,’ together with its (dialectical) English reflex standard 
‘large standing tub for washing” constitutes, we think, the missing 


link that leads to the extended meaning, so far not satisfactorily e 


plained, of Eng. standard ‘vessel of unit capacity.’ Just as later, in 
the fifteenth century, the cognate Ger. stande ‘tub’ developed into a 
measure,® so Fr. eslandart ‘tub’ must have become, in AngloFrench, 
a ‘vessel of unit capacity’ and, subsequently, must have been general- 
ized to a ‘unit of measure.’ The earliest use of the meaning ‘measure’ 
is found in the thirteenth century, for AngloFrench estaundart;’ in 
the fourteenth century there is the AngloFrench form estander,* 
whose suffix may preserve the older stage. Eng. s/andard, first dressed 
in Latin cloak (stantfarum), occurs also from the thirteenth century on.® 
The English term has become international. 

In addition to the specialized meaning ‘tub,’ the Germanic loan- 
word must also have had the more general meaning, ‘prop.’ In Ger- 
man, this signification is recorded rather late, in the sixteenth century.” 
However, an OFrench record of estandart ‘axis of a wind mill,’ of the 
thirteenth century and of Belgian provenience (and glossed by Lom- 
matzsch as ‘ein gerit des windmiillers’)'! as well as an English record 
of 1248 of standardus ‘upright piece of timber’” prove that the Ger- 
man term was considerably older, since the English word was bor- 
rowed from French and the French from OLFrankish. The French 
word estandart ‘prop’ was applied to a special kind of ‘prop’: the de- 
vice necessary to keep the banner of a military unit upright. The term 
estandart came to signify the banner as well as the prop. A particular 
device for propping the banner illustrates the function of the *stan- 


diri. By the eleventh century, in Lombardy, an innovation had been 
* Tobler-Lommatzsch, Altfranzisisches W orlerbuch (Berlin, later Wiesbaden, 1 
s.v. estandart. 
5 J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, s.1 
* Grimm, s 


oe 
445 


* Listed, without documentation, by OD, s.v. standard 
5 Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise (Paris, 1881-1902), s.2. 
® Baxter-Johnson, Medieval Lalin Word-List (London, 1934), s.v. standard-. 
Triibners deutsches W orterbuch, s.v. Stander. 
lobler-Lommatzsch, s.v. 
'? Baxter-Johnson, s.v. standard 
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introduced, the carroccio. It was the fahnenwagen, a cart which mad 
it possible to move the vexillum from one place to another: it consisted 
of a high pole that carried the flag and was mounted on a four 


wheeled cart." The whole device, cart and pole and banner, was called 
estandarl in France. A description of the use of the fahnenwagen (or, 


in MHG, lampartischer van |i.e., Lombardic vane]) is given in one of 
the vernacular versions of Pseudo-Tur pin (corresponding to a passagi 
in chapter 22 of the Latin original,“ which contains the description 
but not the term): Et estoient il Sarrazin tuit asamblé en un mont et 
enmi euls avoit un char et le tréoient huit bués, et avoit sus un lonc fu 

et sus ce fust une lance une vermeille enseigne. Tele coustume 
ivoient il pour ce qu 1us ne s’en féist de | atall tant conme Cli 
estandarz fust dro h term estand appears in tl 

Chanson de Roland 207, 3339, 3 ikin hat is, shortly after 
the innovation of t] Milanes é cco. JU is tl word in English 


term of measurement, so in French use it 


us¢ became an in rnationa! 
quickly developed il ‘ in 1ational milit iry erm. Here agaln, 
MHG variar [ »2 shows the form with the unchanged 
um carrocio quod apud nos standare dicitur."* It is preci 


h survive in the pre 


an earl 


y 
C 


SUTTLX: 
this pattern of the riickwanderer whi 
(Low) German nautical terminology as stander ‘broad penda 


| 


third suUITIX Varian ides an and yattern 


| 
i 
chi¢ fly me dis val: I [ md lie*” al tal. slenl We sien dale 
the varient ostendale in, r, 29.79).'9 (The relation of this 
to MHG stendel* 
There occurs, furt] 
pears in the twelfth- 
meanings as estanda 


recorded in line 


De 
14 H M Sy 
15 Tol ler Lomn 
% Grimm 
Handworterbuch 
Triibner, V1, 
18 Godefr 


* Acca 
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eines standbildes’ in the translation of Lommatzsch]; the latter, in 


line 4349: Rois Anséis i conduist l’estaval [‘standarte’|. It is tempting 


to explain esfaval as a transposition into Romance of the Germanic 
term: statualis is used instead of stand plus suffix. 

There may also be, in addition to the French branch (‘banner’) 
and the English one (‘unit weight’), an Italian offshoot (‘stanchion’) of 
stinder. Corominas puzzles about the origin of the (obsolete) nautical 
term opan. estanterol ‘kind of stanchion, a cognate of Port. es- 
tanteirola,* Fr. estas ,4 Prov. estanteirou,™ and Ital. stentarolo.* 
He suggests (2.420-21) a connection between this nautical term and 
estandart and, furthermore, an Italian provenience for the Ibero- 
Romance variants of the nautical term. Battisti-Alessio, on the other 
hand, assume either a Spanish, French,?’ or Provengal** basis for the 
Italian forms. We agree with Corominas. As already noted by Meyer- 
Liibke*®’ and by Prati*® (both of whom propose, however, a different 
ultimate etymon), it is difficult to separate the Italian nautical term 
from a landlocked NItalian and Rhaetoromance designation of the 
gocart (a framework moving on casters, designed to support children 
learning to walk), stantarol and variants. Nor can it be separated from 
Piedmont stantardla ‘supporting pie ce of wood at the pole of a cart’ :®! 
Ticino stantiréu ‘swingleboard (vertical piece of wood mounted on a 
, ‘ 


iorizontal piece used in the s« ut hing of flax 


There is, furthermore, 


ilia (with a Tuscan offshoot) the (plural) type stantér stantir 
‘the two vertical poles mounted on a cart in order to support a hori- 
zonts of wood which holds fast the hay pac ked on the cart.’* 


then, are reminiscent of Ger. stinder and variants. The 


utala—valencia—balear [Palma de Mallorca, 
s.v. estanterol) deny the existence of the word in Catalan in spite of the indi- 
ns found in vari 


} 


3 Grande encicl ileira |EnciclPortBras| (Lisbon and Rio de 


Janeiro, 1935 ff.), s 
A. Jal, Gl lire naulique (Paris, 1848 

5 Mistral, Tre liu Felibrige (Aix-en-Provence, 1579 

% Diz. di marina, s.1 

27 Battisti-Alessio, Dizionario etimologico italiano |DEI 
stentardlo 

28 DET, s.v. stanterdla. Incidentally, the existence of the variant stanterola is 
doubted by Diz. di marina, s.1 

2? Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch [REW), (Heidelberg, 

35), no. 5231 

80 Diz. di marina, s.v. stentarolo 

* P. Scheuermeier, Bauernwerk in Italien (Ziirich and Bern, 1943-56), u, 151 

% Scheuermeier, 1, 248 

* Scheuermeier, 11, 132 (with illustrations in 1, photographs 80 and 196). 
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gocart is called in German (particularly Southern German) dialects 
stander or stander or stoszstindlein or sténdal;* and the German words 
have numerous semantic shades which parallel the ‘prop’ family in 
Emilia. All this indicates the possibility that Ger. sténder was taken 
over, as an expression of Northern Italian rustic activities, by Italian, 
which Romanicized the stem stand- to stant-, widely spread in NItaly, 
and the suffix. The farmer’s term entered the nautical terminology 
of Genoa where stantarolium appeared in 1248." The Genoese nautical 
term was borrowed by the nautical terminologies of the Western 
Mediterranean. Two variants with the voiced instead of the voiceless 
dental may still represent the earlier Germanic stratum of the stem: 


6 


Ital. stendarolo*® and Span. estandarol.** 


Il. GROOM 

Grumete, the widely used designation of the shipboy, found in Medi- 
terranean and Northern navigation, is obviously Romance, because of 
its suffix; it spread from France. Both its origin and expansion need 

brief comments. 
The origin of the stem is still unknown (‘el origen Ultimo per- 
manece oscuro”’ [Corominas, 1, 797]). Since the stem is identical with 
h morpheme groom, its etymological interpretation must be 


nnected with that of the English word; yet it is not clear 


her the development is from England to France or from France 


to England. The latest interpreter of the word, Wartburg,** favors an 
English origin on chronological grounds. Eng. groom ‘boy’ is recorded 
in 1225. This argument is not, however, convincing: first, because the 
word appears in English after the Norman conquest; second, becaus« 
it has not been connected so far with an English basis; and third, be- 
cause the derivative gromet, evidently of French provenience, is 
documented almost simultaneously, in 1229. All this still leaves wide 
open the possibility of a French origin of Eng. groom. 

The geographical distribution of the French word, simple form 
and derivative, points to Normandy as a focus; the simple form is 
recorded in neighboring Brittany, in the fifteenth century, as grome*® 
as well as in the metathetical form gourme ‘bas office dans la maison 
des Ducs de Bretagne’: 1404, Lorent Gourme de Chambre; 1413-15, 


4 Grimm, s.vv. stiindel, stander, stindlein 

Ja 

Diz. di marina, p. 995 

Jal 
* Wartburg, Franzisisches etymologisches Wérterbuch |FEW), xvi (1955), 91 
” FEW, XVI, 91 


é 
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Raoullet Guillonne Gourme de Chambre; 1421, Jehan Baron Gourme 
de Chambre; 1486, un des gourmes de chambre du Duc.*® The simple 
form grome is, furthermore, AngloNorman." The first English records 
of the French derivative show the term, now nautical, in connection 
with the Cinque Ports, an association of English maritime towns 
under French influence: gromet was ‘the boy required to form part of 
the crew of every ship formerly provided by the Cinque Ports.’” 
With these indications of a Norman focus of the term, an ONorse 
basis su ts itself: we propose deriving grome from ONorse grémr 
(whose -r is inflectional) ‘rascal, bandit; man’ or, as an adjective, 


‘dirty.’ 


The assumption is, then, that ONorse grémr was borrowed 
by Norman French as grome ‘boy’ from which it was taken over by 
Engli h as groom. 

The term survives in numerous variants.“ The derivative gromet 
developed (among others) a nautical use; it originated in the parlance 
of Northern navigation and became, secondarily, a Mediterranean 
term. The term moved to the Mediterranean, probably along the 
west coast of France, where gourmé is recorded by the fifteenth- 
century chronicler Dupin from La Rochelle (matelloz, gourméz et 
aultres), gromet in 1314 in Bordeaux (pages ou grome’s de ladite 
neff), and gormel at about the same time in Bayonne (mariner o 
gormel o paje).*7 On the Iberian Peninsula, the term becomes in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the common designation of the ship- 
boy, and Spain becomes the center of radiation of the word in the 
Mediterranean. From Span. grumele are derived the French and 
Italian variants. 


The earliest Italian record (interesting in view of Columbus’ us« 


of the term in his Diario) is found in the 1492 Carle anonyme de la 


Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, considered by de la Ronciére (but not 


without opposition) to be a work by Christopher Columbus. In any 


G. A. Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne (Paris, 1707), 11, 81 15 , 1472, 1798 
FEW, XVI, ot. 

2 OLD, s.v. grummet, with a record of 1229. A further record of oinK. M.E 
Murray, The Constitutional History of the Cinque Ports (Publ of the Univ. of Manchester, 
CCXXXYV: Historical series, LX VIII: Manchester, 1935), p. 243 

* A. Johannesson, Islindisches etymologisches Worlerbuch (Bern, 1956), 

“ Corominas, I, 796 

% Jal, p. 795, $.2. 

“ Francisque-Michel, Histoire du commerce et de la navigation & Bordeaux (Bor 
deaux, 1867), I, 125 

“ E. Levy, Provenzalisches Supplement-Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1894-1924), s 
gormet. The translation of the passages in E. Ducer¢, Histoire de la marine militaire de 
Bayonne: Moyen Age (Bayonne, 1893), pp. 178-70 





map seems undoubtedly to have been drawn by a Genoese 


cartographer. The text: Hec Septem Civitatum insula vocatur, nunc 
Portugellensium colonia effecta, ut Gromite citantur Hispanorum, in 
qua reperiri inter arenas argentum perhibetur.*® After this period, the 
word becomes one of the numerous nautical terms which appear in 
Italian translations and adaptations of Spanish and Portuguese 


works dealing with th reat discoveries: in 1505, a translation, | 


Vv 
Costanzo Bay of a letter written by Columbus during his fourth 


ere the original has grumetes;*® in 1550, the 

al prete Ianni fatto per Don Francesco Alvarez 

form grumete of the Portuguese original;®° in 

the Italian travellers Pietro della Valle and 
talianized form grumetto. 

term has a different meaning: Fr. gourmetle 

a by the merchants on board s| ip to 

Chis use is found from about the mid 

bout the middle of the nineteenth century 

in coast. The feminine gender 

x of the pronounced -t of the Spanis! 

he medieval Frencl 


the term had ap 


ries, again with a 


in a school for pilot ; 


Zac 

Original 

‘ty, xL1m; London, 

x > Navarrete, Colecciin de 
13; Major, p. cxli. 

613), p. 251D; Zaccaria, 

ct is an abridged translation 

lerley, Narrative of the Portu 

> by Father Francisco Alvarez 

inder discussion is found on 


ci affatto sconosciute . . 


caria, Elemento, p. 219 
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in Naples. This Neapolitan term, now obsolete, belongs to the last 
stage of Spanish influence in Italy. 

Finally, the expansion of the Portuguese variant should be noted. 
In Portuguese, as in Spanish, the term was used in the Age of Dis- 
coveries. The Portugue se forms were gromelee, re orded in 1503," and 
grumete, recorded since 1500.*° The term passed into the West African 


gua 


possessions of the Portuguese and became part of Porto, the lingt 
franca of the West African coast whose basis is Portuguese. A 


1 


Porto term, gourmel/gourmette appears frequently in French trav- 


} 


elogues of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with such 


meanings as ‘indigenous seaman employed on government or com- 
mercial ships’; ‘Portuguese or free native (half-bred or negro) who 
functions as a broker or agent in commercial with Europeans’; 
‘Catholic negro.’™ Grumete still designa he ‘inhabitant of Cacheu 


in Portuguese Guinea.”®? 


If. PAGI 


A itd 


rhe origin of page ‘serving boy’ and its congeners i 
ts 


Corominas®* discusses and rejects the various etymological 


In the West, it may have radiated from France or 


unico que puede asegurarse por razones fo 1éti 
italiano es gali Ismo, O que en franc és ha de 
burg,®® within an equally inconcl 


an OFr. mar paige ‘palefrenier’ listed 
tion. We believe that preci ely thi 
of the term under discussion. froy’s mar} 


Cange, who registers it, again without docu 


SS daocumenta 


baig 


discussion of a Langobardic dignity, merpahis ‘n 


biic 
latter term is the one we suggest the etymon of pag 
The Langobardi compound mar pahis consists of tl 


Ln 


marh- ‘horse’ and -paiz ‘the one who puts on a bit’; 


53 Diz. di marina, p. 321 
Sousa Viterbo, Trabalhos nauti | luguezes ni eculos XVI 


Lisbon, 1898 


5% H. Harrisse, The Disc y North Americ 
6 L.-F. Flutre, :tymologica [Wartburg-lestschrift 


re 
87 EnciclPortBras, Xu, 
58 Corominas, Ill, 614 
8 FEW, Vu, 475, 0 
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originally ‘the one who bits a horse.” By the eighth century in the 
Langobard dukedom of Spoleto, this officer had become the duke’s 
surveyor of all pastures and forests which were used for the feeding 


of horse 3% 


There are numerous records of the term in chronicles, 
charts, and registers, in such forms as marpahis marepahis mare pazis.” 
The Latinized form is maripassus, recorded, for example, for Spoleto 
in 747." The second element of this compound must have come into 
independent use, as the designation of someone who served in some 
capacity.™ (A similar development occurred with another German 
expression of similar environment and containing the same first 
morpheme: in OHG, there exist, side by side, marahscalc ‘Pferde- 
knecht’ and scale ‘Knecht.’) The term under discussion is one of 
several example of the transfer of the designation of a Langobardic 
official into the Romance vernacular; here belong gastald, waldman, 
and wahtari, skuldaizo, and, probably, marscale.™ One of these terms 
also shows a certain parallelism in its phonetic development: Langob. 
skuldaizo ‘bailiff of a duke’ survives in Italian in the Latinized forms 
sculdahis and sculdasius and in the vernacular form sculdascio.® In 
it, Langob. -aiz- appears as -aS- whereas it appears as -agg- in the 
de velopme nt of paizo to paggio. Ital. paggio, then, would be the 


starting point of the Romance branch of the term. 
IV. NIBULUS ‘KITE’ 


There is, in Central and Western Romance, the widespread name of a 


‘ 


bird of prey, Ital. mibbio, OF r. nieble, Span. nebli, Portug. nebri.® It 


is usually connected, following a suggestion by Diez, with late Lat 


Leiden, 1 
$0. marepahis 
ann and O. Holder-lI 


der Gesell sc ft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskun 


* It is not clear whether Austro-Bavarian pass (fem.) ‘group of wood 


together’ and Tirol passler ‘servant of low rank’ (Grimm, vn, : ( 
sario degli appellativi tedeschi ricorrenti nella toponoma 
163) are relics of the term under disct 
% EF. Gamillscheg, Romania German 


Langobardic (and thus pre-Frankish) ma 
Gallicismi italiani (Heidelberg, 1925), p 
* Gamillscheg, Rom. Germ, 11, 
DEI, s.v. sculdascio 


6? Meyer-Liibke, REW, 5904 
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NIBULUS, found in Late Latin glossaries (Corpus glossariorum lati- 
norum |CGL] |Leipzig, 1888-1901], v, 570.2 nibulus; v, 468.8 nilbus) 
This still does not solve the problem of the origin of the term. The 
theory that Lat. nibiilus is derived from the synonymous Lat. milous 
is accepted wholeheartedly by Niedermann® (‘‘sans doute’’) and by 
Corominas® (‘“‘asi todo queda claro’’), halfheartedly by Wartburg” 
(‘man sieht es meist als eine umbildung von milvus an’”’), and scep- 
tically by Gréber” (‘‘zusammenhang ... wegen @.. . zweifelhaft’’) 
and by Parodi™ (‘“‘spiegazione incerta”); it is sharply questioned by 
Battisti-Alessio™ (‘‘non si spiega la sostituzione di m- con n-; il 
vocalismo neolatino é sconcertante’’). Corominas constructs a number 
of intermediate stages between milous and nibtilus, but these seem 
somewhat forced. The records of nibiilus belong to the tenth century, 
and, while Corominas rejects an Arabic hypothesis for reasons of the 
‘“procedencia nérdica”’ of the bird and of the distribution of its desig- 
nations in Romance, neither chronology, nor provenience, nor dis- 
tribution would militate against a Germanic derivation of the term. 

And, indeed, there exists in MHG an ornithological term, a com- 
pounding morpheme which is close in form to the Romance mor- 
pheme under discussion. The MHG morpheme is nebel- ‘fog,’ found 


in the compound nebelkra ‘hooded crow (Corvus cornix),’™ literally 


‘fog crow,’ a designation based on the appearance of the bird during 
the season of the onset of autumnal fogs.” A similar compound 
nebelrappe, literally ‘fog raven’™ also exists. MHG nebel- is a variant 
of a West Germanic term which Holthausen reconstructs as nibil.” 
ts corresponding but nonrecorded Gothic form is what we suggest 
as the basis of the gloss nibulus, which, in turn, seems to constitute a 
re-Latinization from some actual Romance form, already in use by the 
tenth century. 


\ syntactical feature of the Germanic term supports this con- 


g t in 
compounds. It precedes in Germanic: MHG nebel- and its ONorse 


jecture; that is, the fact that the term is the modifying element 


6° M. Niedermann, Contributions d la critique et d l’explication des gloses latines 
Neuchatel, 1905), p. 32 

6® Corominas, I11, 507 

FEW, vu, tof 

' Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, tv (1881), 131 

72 Rom xxvii (1898), 23 

3 DEI, s.v. nibbio 

4 Lexer, Handwirterbuch, u, 45 

% H. Suolahti, Die deutschen Vogelnamen (Strabburg, 1909), 

% Lexer, 11, 45. Suolahti, p. 182 

77 PBB, txvi (1942), 273 
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congener nifl- are the first elements in compounds.’** In Romance it 
follows: the earliest Spanish record, in Juan Manuel (ca. 1325), is 
falcén nebdli, literally ‘fog falcon’; in Portuguese the same pattern 


falcées nebris is found still alive in a cynegetic treatise of 1616 by 
Diogo Fernandes Ferreira.”* Furthermore, it is possible that the 
modifying element labliya in a5-Sdddngdt al-labliya ‘halcones labliya,’ 
recorded in the tenth century Arabic of Cordova,*® represents stand- 
ard Spanish nebd/f as an early borrowing, by the Arabic invaders, from 
the Germanic terminology of hunting used in the Iberian Peninsula. 

In summary, we are suggesting that Gothic mnibil-, an ornitho- 
logical epitheton, was borrowed by Proto Romance either within a 
compound or already in an isolated form; and that it was first used as 
an epitheton (as shown by the early Spanish record), then, secondarily, 
as the autonomous designation of a bird. As the designation of a 
bird, the referent is usually some bird of prey, either the kite or the 
sparrow hawk. However, Languedoc miblatas ‘terme injurieux 4a 
adresse du corbeau’® still preserves the original Germanic associa- 
tion with the crow. Our assumption of the autonomization of the 
modifying element is perhaps supported by an instance involving 
the same referent, the same structure, and the same Gothic proveni- 
ence: Span. gavilén ‘sparrow hawk’ (with a group of variants) goes 
back, according to Braune,™ to the Gothic form of Ger. gabel ‘fork,’ 
found in such combinations as gabelweihe ‘falco milvus.’* The fact 
that the synonyms Span. gavildn, Catal. milan,“ and OProv. niblan,® 
a derivative of the term under discussion, share the same suffix is 
not accidental; their filiation, however, still needs to be established. 

V. GRITS 

OLFrank. grat ‘groats’ was borrowed in NFrance as gru, with the 
diminutive derivative OFr. gruel, ModFr. gruau.® In SFrance, the 
Gothic variant *gré#ts survives as OProv. and ModProv. grui,*? with 
Catal. (Roussillon) grut ‘bran.’** In Italy, the Langobardic form 


18 Triibner, s.v. Nebel 

”? EnciclPortBras, xvi, 516 

* Corominas, UI, 507 

8! FEW, vu, 108. 

8 ZRP, xiu (1922), 148 

8 See the lengthy discussion of the term by Corominas, u 
* Corominas, Il1, 375, s.v. milano 

* E. Levy, Provenzalisches Supplement-W orterbuch, v, 392. 
*® Kluge-Mitzka, Etymologisches Worterbuch (Berlin, 1957), s.v. Griitze; FEW, 
96; Tobler-Lommatzsch, tv, 713. But cf. Gamillscheg, RomGerm, 1, 205. 

5? Levy, IV, 205; Mistral, 1, 105. 

8§ Alcover and Moll, rv, 429. 


, 709, s.v. gavilén 
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*gruzzi appears as gruzzo ‘mucchio di oggetti, di cose,’ with the de- 
rivative gruzzolo ‘somma di danaro, risparmi.’** The supposition is, in 
other words, that the great Germanic tribes have transmitted their 
particular form of the term to the regions of their respective settle- 
ments. 


Now, the same word was borrowed by Greek. Records are found 


from the eleventh century on.* The form grot? (fem.) ‘gruel’ ap- 


pears in the so-called Lexicon of Zonaras, written by the end of the 
eleventh century, probably by Antonios Monachos.” It appears by 
the middle of the twelfth century in the Kt torikén tupikon (Book of 
Rules) of the Monastery of Kosmosoteira in Thrace.” Again in the 
twelfth century, grof#/a is found in two literary works: in the Pro- 
dromic Songs, 11, 42a, the early large scale medieval record in the 
colloquial language: bléskotinin eis tén grof@tan ‘pennyroyal in the 
gruel’; and in a poem, of 1156, by the Corfiote Michael Glykas, 
whose use of the diminutive groutitsa (1. 264)" leads the commentator 
Pernot to remark on its colloquial flavor.” After these there appear 
frequent medieval and Middle Greek records of the term.” It seems 
to have been common particularly in the dialect of Cyprus. The 
fifteenth-century Cypriote chronicler Makhairas uses in MS O, the 
derivative grouldrés;*? Dawkins, the learned editor, comments: “I 
translate ‘seller of sweetmeats,’ because both grotita and groutérios 


® DET, s.vw 

* It is tempting to go back even further. In the Glossae latino-graecae, there is a 
gloss in which Lat. crusta is equated with Grk. griita (CGL, u, 118.7). There were 
various attempts to emend the lectio crusta (G. Goetz, “Lexicalische Bemerkungen,” 
Commentationes W oel flinianae (Leipzig, 1891], p. 129), but crusta seems perfectly ac- 
ceptable within the context: Lat. crusta is mentioned by Varro (De lingua latina, v, 
107 Collart) in connection with pap (crusta pultis), and the Glossae A ynardi define 
the diminutive crustula as ‘genus cibi ex polenta et melle’ (CGL, v, 618.15). If the gloss 
is accurate, it establishes the use of Grk. griifa for at least the ninth century (cf. Goetz 
ap. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, s.v. Glos- 
sographie, col. 1430). 

* Ph. Koukoules, Buzantinén bios kai politismés (Athens, 1948-57), V, 39; and 
Thessalonikés Eustathiou ta laographiki (Athens, 1950), 1, 175, n. 2. For the author: 
K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur (Miinchen, 1897), p. 374. 

* Koukoules, Eustathios, t, 175, n. 3. 

% Hesseling and Pernot, Poémes prodromiques en grec vulgaire (Verh. Akad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, n.s., X1 (Part 1); Amsterdam, 1910), pp. 42 and 136. 

“ E. Legrand, Bibliothéque grecque vulgaire, 1 (Paris, 1880), 27. 

*® H. Pernot, “Le poéme de Michel Glykas sur son emprisonnement,” Mélanges 
Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), 1, 273. 

* Koukoules, Bios, v, 38; and Eustathios, 1, 175; DuCange, Glossarium ... 
mediae et infimae graecilatis (Lyon, 1688), 1, 267. 

*7 R. M. Dawkins (ed.), Leontios Makhairas: Recital concerning the Sweet Land of 
Cyprus entitled ‘Chronicle’ (Oxford, 1932), 1, 86, n. 3. 
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are still in use in Cyprus, and Sakellarios [in Td Kupriak4, m (Athens, 
1891)] explains grotifa as a sweetmeat made of flour and honey, or 
flour and grape juice.’’** The Cypriote dialect is, on the whole, con- 
servative. 

The question then arises as to the path of transmission of the 
Germanic term to the East. The fact that it appears in both Zonaras 
and Prodromos makes a derivation from a Romance term (say, Old 
Provencal, which has given so many words to the dialect of Cyprus 
improbable. A derivation from Italian Gothic is, again, improbable 
since the word cannot be documented from the Italian dialects (as 
can its Langobardic congener). However, since the Germanic term is 
found in French, Italian, and Provengal-Catalan, it quite plausibly 
may have been borrowed by Byzantine Greek. Gamillscheg stresses 
the fact that several ethnic groups often borrowed the same Germani 
terms.** The Byzantines, in other words, may have taken their 
variant grotita directly from the Goths, with whom they had many 
contacts. It may have been borrowed as a soldier’s term. 

But there is still another possible source of transmission. The 
word may have belonged (in spite of secondary readaptations by 
local varieties of the Germanic dialects in cases such as the Lango- 
bardic) to the early layer of Germanic influence taken over by Vulgar 
Latin and spreading with Latin through the various regions of the 
Empire, including the Eastern provinces, that is, the regions of 
Balkan Latin. This hypothesis is perhaps corroborated by a written 
record. The Lausiakén, a collection of stories about monks written 
by the Greek hagiographer Palladius about the year 420, was twice 
translated into Latin, the first time probably in the fifth century, the 
second in either the fifth or sixth.'°° The second translation contains 


the derivative grularium (Duo namque Macarii erant, unus quidem 


Aegyptius genere, alius vero grutaria vendens'') used to render the 
Greek tragémata ‘dessert (of sweetmeats or dried fruit).”' If the 
derivative grufarium is our term (rather than the entirely different 
Grk. gruldrion ‘utensils,’ as has been suggested), this record would 
place grutum in the early, Vulgar Latin layer of the Germanic el 


% Dawkins, 1, 243, s.v. grout4rés. A. Kyriakides, Modern Greek-English Dictionary 
ith a Cypriote Vocabulary (Athens, 1909) also lists in the latter part grotia ‘pap (for 
nfants); hasty puddingy 

% RomGerm, 1, 23 

10° H. Leclercq ap. Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, x11 (Part 1 
913, s.v. Palladius 

101 Migne, Patrologia Latina, LXXIV, 354 

102 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xxx1v, 1043. The older Latin translation Paradisus 
Heraclidis paraphrases the tragemata of the original by “poma vel legumina nucesque”’ 
(Migne, PL, Lxxiv, 267; cf. p. 290 
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ments. The Byzantine army, patterned after the Roman, could easily 


have taken it over as one of its many military Latinisms. 
VI. TILT 

In his discussion of Span. foldo ‘awning’ Corominas eliminates all 
except the Germanic derivations. Elaborating a suggestion by Baist, 
he prefers among these an immediate borrowing of the term from 
GalloRomance, either from OFr. taud (reflecting Frankish ¢éld), or 
from ONorm. tialt (reflecting ONorse tjald). He objects to Gamill- 
scheg’s derivation of the term from Gothic *tuld'™ for two reasons: 
first, the Gothic variant, with its ablaut, is nowhere recorded; second, 
the IberoRomance nautical terminology is free of Germanic terms. 
Nevertheless, we think that certain factors favor Gamillscheg’s in- 
terpretation. 

In the terminology of the Byzantine army there are, from the 
sixth to the fourteenth centuries, numerous records of tofildos (masc. 
touildon (neut.) ‘baggage train of an army.’ The material has been 
compiled by P. Collinet,'® N. Kalomenopoulos,'® and A. Dain.!” 
The earliest documentation is in the sixth-century military treatise 
Taktikén by Urbikios. In spite of various guesses (OHG ¢uld ‘fair’ 
and Lat. /ultum ‘thing carried away’), the etymology of the Greek 
term has remained a puzzle. We suggest deriving it from Goth. *tuld 
‘shelter,’ the basis posited by Gamillscheg for Span. toldo. 

Various factors seem to correlate within the frame of this hypoth- 
esis: (1) The term fodldos is often found in the expression hoi en tots 
louildois (“the ones in the tulds’’). In structure this expression is 
parallel to an older one, hoi en t@i aposkeudi (‘‘the ones in the bag- 
gage”). The frequent use of the plural in the more recent pattern is 
easily explained if the meaning posited, ‘shelter,’ was the original 
one. (2) The original meaning ‘shelter’ was lost in the process of bor- 
rowing; the ‘aggregate of the shelters’ became the ‘baggage.’ (3) A 
technical comparison between aposkeué and totildon, by Collinet, es- 


tablishes movability as a difference: aposkeué designates the ‘bagage 


sédentaire’; lotildon, the ‘bagage errant,’ and this latter is, certainly, 


characteristic of an army division consisting of movable units. (4) 


103 Diccionario, IV, 483 

104 RomGerm, 1, 384. Gamillscheg continues the discussion of his derivation with 
particular attention to the problem of apophony, in Romanen und Basken (Abh. Mainz, 
1950: 2), Pp. 49 

10% P. Collinet, Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris, 1930), 1, 490-54 

6 N. Kalomenopoulos, //é stratidtiké orgéndsis tés hellénikés autokratorias toi Bu 
zantiou (Athens, 1937), p- 244. 

107 A. Dain, Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’ Histoire orientales et slaves, x 
1950), 161-60; Naumachica (Paris, 1943), 110 
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As to the origin of Grk. fo@/don, it is marked in an expression such as 
hoi epi tot tovildou kalotimenoi “the so-called tuld-overseers” as being 
non-Greek.'®* (5) There may even be an early hint as to the proveni- 
ence of the Byzantine term; the sixth- and seventh-century historian 
Theophylactus Simocatta remarks, apropos of aposkeué, that the 
Romans call it /of/dos'®* in their native language. For Dain, use in the 
Roman army indicates Latin origin."® But, in a broader frame, this is 
not necessarily the case. The Roman army in the last centuries of the 
Empire was filled with Germanic soldiers, who, from the standpoint 
of organization and administration, were still Roman soldiers; and 
their bellic terminology is a principal constituent of the early stratum 
of Germanic loanwords in Latin. The Byzantine army, patterned 
after the Roman one, still used Latin in the sixth century in its com- 
mands,'' and Latinisms as technical terms, and this means the Latin 
terms then in use, independently, of course, of their linguistic proveni- 
ence within Latin. In other words, some of the Byzantine Latinisms 
had previously been Latin Germanicisms. A typical example is Goth. 
bandwa ‘signum’ developing through Lat. bandum to Grk. béndon.'” 

The Gothic term, then, probably entered the Byzantine military 
terminology through Latin mediation."* What needs to be deter- 
mined is whether the new term stood for a new thing. The term be- 
longs to the terminology of the encampment, and in this respect the 


Goths followed a specifically Germanic pattern. They used the 


wagenburg, which, according to ancient descriptions, consisted of carts 
arranged to accommodate the families and the possessions of the 
be.'"* Most illuminating is the description of a wagenburg written in 

» by Claudius Claudianus in his invective Jn Rufinum (II, 128-129), 
lineates the réle of the protective tilt: murique locata in 

aesis obtendit plaustra iuvencis ‘“‘and [the barbarian hordes] 

rigged with ox-hide all round like a wall.’’® All this is 


} 


indeed, to the description of the Byzantine todildon as it 
Dain, Annuaire, p. 163 
1% Dain, Annuaire, p. 162 
Dain, Annuaire, p. 169 
Grosse, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxt1 (1913), 103, N. 3 
? Gamillscheg, RomGerm, 1, 366; M. Triandaphyllidis, Die Lehnwérter der miittel- 
griechischen Vulgirliteratur (Stratiburg, 1909), p. 129. 
We cannot ascertain the ultimate source of an Italian seventeenth-century 
record tuldo ‘impedimenti, bagagli che seguivano |’esercito,’ quoted by Battisti-Alessio 
, which takes it from Tommaseo-Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana (s.v.), 
hich in turn follows an unpublished Dizionario marittimo militare (cf. Diz. di marina, 
p. xxiii). Ital. twdo may possibly render Byzantine material; cf. Dain, Annuaire, p. 167 
'* The material is compiled by F. Kauffmann, Deutsche Allertumskunde, u 
(Miinchen, 1923), 270 


/ 
1 


Claudian, I, 66-67 Platnauer 
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evolves from contemporary sources: The todldon carried inanimate 
things, beasts of burden (packhorses and mules), animals serving as 
food, and human beings such as the slaves, the concubines, and the 
children of the soldiers. Numerous oxcarts made up the tofildon of 


each band. To each contubernium (or squad of sixteen men) was 
assigned one cart containing their food, their tent, and their tools, as 
well as a cilicium. This cilicium was a mat used for the defense of the 
cart. Whenever the baggage was attacked by the enemy, a quad- 
rangle was formed with the animals on the inner side and the cilicium, 
hung on poles on the outer side of the carts, ferming a cover to protect 
both carts and animals against the arrows.' The similarities between 
the Gothic wagenburg and the Byzantine totildon are striking; and 
Grosse, in a study on “‘Das rémisch-byzantinische Marschlager vom 
4.-10. Jahrhundert,” concludes that “an age-old barbarian custom 
had been taken over by Byzantion from its adversaries.’""’ This in- 
stitution was called in ONorse vagna borg.''* By the end of the fourth 
century, the Roman historian Ammianus (XXXI, 7.7) states that the 
Goths called it somewhat analogously carrago, which he explains as 
a Latinization of karr-hago (litt., ‘wagon enclosure’) ;'!® the Byzantine 
variant of the LatinoGothic word is karagés, recorded since the sixth 
century.” Goth. */uld must have been another designation of the 
same “‘thing’’;’! the term, which may designate either the protective 
mats or the carts protected by the mats, stresses the sheltering func- 
tion. Another branch of the same word-family shows a still more 
explicit stress on the element of protection: OFr. taudir (and variants) 
‘to shelter’ with the deverbal noun /audeis ‘sheltering roof’ is based on 
the Frankish verb *téldan, from Frank. ¢éld.’” It is scarcely sheer 
coincidence that three Gothic words borrowed by Byzantine Greek 
through the medium of Latin military terminology, should appear 
in the context of the wagenburg: the béndon,™ the karagés,"** and 
our lotildon. 


6 Kalomenopoulos, p. 244. Collinet, p. 52. Dain, Annuaire, p. 161 

uN? Byz. Z, XXiI (1913), 105. 

8 Cleasby-Vigfusson, /celandic-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1957), p. 674. 

9 Gamillscheg, RomGerm, 1, 26 and 190. But cf. the objections by Walde-Hof 
mann, Lateinisches etymologisches W orterbuch (Heidelberg, 1938-56), 1, 173 

20 Urbikios, XII, 8.7 ap. R. Vari, Leonis Imperatoris Tactica, 1 (Budapest, 1917), 
p. 73. DuCange, Gloss. graecitatis, s.v. 

1 Dain, Annuaire, p. 161. 

1% Godefroy, s.vv. taudeis, tauder, taudir, taudisser, and (in the supplement) 
taudis. Bloch-Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise (Paris, 1960), 
5.0. taudis. 

1% Grosse, Byz. Z., xxm (1913), 107. 

4 Grosse, Byz. Z., xxi (1913), 107, 0. 2. 
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When the IberoRomance variant emerges a millennium later, it 
has become part of the nautical terminology, as the designation of the 
awning. It designates, secondarily, the place covered by the awning, 
that is, the quarterdeck.™ In both meanings, it spreads from the 
Peninsula, as one of the numerous nautical terms of Spanish origin 


which expand through the Mediterranean in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are: Catal. (fifteenth century) entolda ‘deck’ ;* 
Ital. tolda ‘deck,’ recorded in 1521 in Pigafetta,”’ and ¢oda [sic], in 
1525 in an Amalfitan contract,”* and both éoldo ‘deck’ and tolda 
‘tent’ frequently from the middle of the sixteenth century on. The 
filiation of the French variants is less clear. On the one hand, taud 
‘tente de toile’ is recorded in 1572, and both date and form have in- 
duced some interpreters to see in it a borrowing of Span. toldo, which 
spreads at exactly this time through the western and central Medi- 
terranean.”* On the other hand, there is the ONorman sea term fialt 
‘tente dressée sur un navire au repos suivant l’usage scandinave,’ 
found in the twelfth-century Vie de St. Gilles and a reflex of ONorse 
tjald.™ Baist and, following him, Corominas consider the sixteenth- 
century Fr. ‘aud a continuation of this medieval variant fialt and 
suggest that the French forms may be the basis of the Spanish forms.” 

In résumé, then, this Germanic word, like so many others, was 
borrowed several times: Goth. */u/d appears in the Latin of the Balkan 
Peninsula and in IberoRomance; ONorse tjald in ONorman, and 
Frank. téld, through the verbal derivative */éldan, in NEFrance. The 
ONorse borrowing was a maritime term; the Gothic, like the Frank- 
ish, a military one which survived in the East with an extension from 
‘shelter’ to ‘baggage,’ but changed in the West to the nautical environ- 
ment. The sixteenth century carried this latter expression over the 
Mediterranean as a Hispanism. Fr. taud belongs in its orbit, either as 
a new borrowing or as a revival of an old and forgotten Norman relic. 

1% Jal, p. 1460, s.v. tolda 

1% Diccionari A guilé (Barcelona, 1915-34), 5.2 

37 Raccolta di documenti e studi pubblicati dalla R. Commissione Colombiana, v 
(Part 3), 72 


28M. Camera, Memorie storico-diplomatiche dell’antica cittd e ducato di Amaf, 
(Salerno, 1881), 572. 

29 E.g.: A. Dauzat, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise (Paris {1938}), 
s.v.; DEI, s.v. toldo; Giese, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, 
LVI (1935), 187. 

189 Godefroy, s.v. tialz. 

1 R. P. de Gorog, The Scandinavian Element in French and Norman (New York, 
1958), p. 78. 

1@ Baist, Z/dW, 1v (1903), 259-60. 





GOTISCH gb UND DAS PRINZIP DER GOTISCHEN 
KONTRAKTIONEN 


Ernst A. Ebbinghaus, Washington University, St. Louis 


Das gotische wort fiir ‘Gott’ wird von den Handschriften fast regel- 
mifiig durch folgende Kontraktionen' wiedergegeben: Sg. NA. 2), 
G. Zp5, D. Zbd, einmal NPI. zbd (Gal. 4.8 A, B fehlt), als erstes Glied 
in der Komposition Zp- (Zpblostreis J. 9.31) und gpd- (gbdskaunein 
Phil. 2.6). Es ist ausgeschrieben nur in den folgenden Fallen: 


NAPI guda J. 10.34; 35 


Als zweites Glied in der Komposition 


Pl. N. galiugaguda 1. Cor. 10.19; 20 A (B fehlt) 
G. galiugagude Eph. 5.5. B (A fehlt) 
Gal. 5.20 AB 
Col. 3.5 AB 
D. galiugagudam 1. Cor. 8.10 A (B fehlt) 


; erstes Glied in der Komposition 


gudafaurhts Lk. 2.25 

gudalausat Eph. 2.12 A (in B nach Streitberg, z. Stelle nur g—laus 
ai lesbar; es ist nicht auszumachen, ob g/a- oder guda-) 

gudiskamma_Skeir. I b 9 

gudhusa J. 18.20 


Hieraus ergibt sich die Frage, wie das / der Kontraktionen in den 
Fallen zu erkliren sei, in denen das ausgeschriebene Wort d zeigt, z.B. 


NPI. gha—guda 
g baskaunein—gudafaurhts 
g pblostreis—gudhusa, 


ferner die Frage, wie die casus obliqui des Singular aufzulésen seien: 
*oup(i)s/gupa oder *gudis/guda. 


1 Handbiicher und Grammatiken des Gotischen wenden allgemein den Ausdruck 
‘Abkiirzung’ an. Unter Abkiirzung ist die K irzung durch Fortlassen eines oder mehrerer 
Endbuchstaben zu verstehen (z. B. x«~=«xard); das Auslassen von Buchstaben im 
Wortinneren (z. B. 7»a=-xveipa), wie es im got. Zp vorliegt, ist paldographisch eine 
Kontraktion, und zwar eine flexible Kontraktion, da fiir alle Casus des Wortes Kon- 
traktionen gebildet werden, im Gegensatz zu Gebilden wie lat. A°=hunc. Cf. E. M. 
Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography (Oxford, 1912), pp. 75 
seqq.; L. Traube, Strena Halbigiana (Leipzig, 1900), p. 310. 
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G. A. Hench hat die Frage eingehend untersucht,” und ist auf 
Grund sprachgeschichtlicher und vergleichend grammatischer Er- 
wiigungen zu dem Ergebnis gekommen, dafs fiir die casus recti des 
Singular das (aus germ. 6 im Auslaut entstandene) ) anzunehmen sei, 
fiir die casus obliqui, den Plural und die Komposition jedoch der 
stimmhafte Spirant, d.h. nach got. Orthographie d. Diese Ansicht 
traf auf allgemeine Zustimmung’ bis L. Traube einen duferst gewichti- 


gen Einwand dagegen vorbrachte. Hench hatte in seiner Unter- 
suchung die paliographische Frage in den Hintergrund treten lassen 
und lediglich erklirt, dafs das konstante / in allen Formen der Kon- 
traktion einfach darauf beruhe, daf es sich aus dem NASg., wo es 
lautgesetzlich ist, in die ibrigen Formen ausgebreitet habe. Traube 
hielt dem entgegen: “Es ist nie ein Buchstabe in diesen Gebilden 
isc. Kontraktionen], der nicht in den aufgelésten Wortformen eine 
feste Stelle hat. Das Belassen des Nominativ-Endbuchstaben in 
einem Casus obliquus, der diesen Endbuchstaben selbst nicht auf- 
weist, ist paliographisch ein Unikum und Unding.’* Zu dem kon- 
trahierten NPI. und den Kontraktionen in der Komposition bemerkte 
Traube: ‘‘Da Wulfila in seinem Original nirgends einen kontrahierten 
Pluralis finden konnte ..., so geht freilich ghd als Plural . . . ledig- 
lich auf die Laune eines Schreibers zuriick. Ebenso steht es mit den 
kontrahierten Kompositis; auch dafiir gab es durchaus kein griechi- 
sches Prototyp.’® So verlangte Traube die Riickkehr zu der alten 
Ansicht, daf in allen Casus des Singular mit p aufzulésen sei. Er 
geriit jedoch schlieBlich mit seinen eigenen Ansichten in einen ge- 
wissen Widerspruch, wenn er an der zuletzt zitierten Stelle fortfahrt: 
‘“Man kann daher in diesen Fallen gpd statt guda fiir ein einfaches 
Kopisten-Versehen halten. Um so mehr wird nun Hench behaupten, 
im Recht zu sein. Allein, da die Kontraktion g/, ghs, gba gewi® nicht 
nachtriglich von einem Schreiber ersonnen werden konnte und alle 
Gewihr der Urspriinglichkeit trigt, so meine ich, sie enthille uns 
ebenso wie das freilich schlechtgeschriebene gbblosireis neben guda- 
faurhts eine iltere zu Wulfilas Zeit noch lebendige Bildung, die viel- 
leicht spiter verwischt wurde.’ 

* Hench, PBB, xxi (1896), 562 seqq. 

> Cf. Osthoff, BB xxrv (1900), 199; Kluge, Elemente des Gotischen (StraGburg, 1911), 
$6: Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language (Oxford, 1910, und Neudruck, Oxford, 
ros4), Anmerkung zu Mk. 2.7; Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, 3./4. Auflage 
Heidelberg, ro10), §133, Anm 

‘L. Traube, Nomina Sacra (Miinchen, 1907), p. 274 

5 Nomina Sacra, 274, Fulbnote 2 

* ppblostreis ist keineswegs ‘schlecht geschrieben,’ cf. Codex argenteus, fol. 81”, 
Zeile 13 
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Einige Forscher sind Traubes Ansicht gefolgt. Am vollstandigsten 
W. Streitberg:’ ““Das Ergebnis der paliographischen Untersuchung 
Traubes wird durch die Intonationsforschung von Sievers glinzend 
bestitigt. Wir haben demgem&f nur noch mit den Singularformen 
gup, gubs, guba zu rechnen neben den Pluralformen guda, gudé, 
gudam und dem Stamm guda in Zusammensetzungen. Der Wechsel 
zwischen ) und d ist ein wertvolles Zeugnis fir den grammati- 
schen Wechsel, der einst zwischen Singular und Plural der Neutra 
bestanden hat.’”’ M. H. Jellinek halt ebenfalls den NPI. 2/@ und 
gp-/Zpa- in der Komposition fiir ‘“Fehler,’’® lést ‘nach Streitberg .. . 
eps in *gups” auf,® schweigt aber iiber den Dativ.'® E. Kieckers, der 
ebenfalls nichts zum Dativ sagt, akzeptierte Streitbergs G. *gups." 

Unter den neueren Autoren scheint sich Henchs Ansicht durch- 
gesetzt zu haben. Braune und Helm™ weisen wohl auf Traubes 
Einspruch hin, auch W. H. Bennett macht in seiner ausgezeichneten 
kleinen Anfaingergrammatik auf die Unsicherheit beziiglich des 
Dentals im Genetiv aufmerksam.” Im iibrigen aber werden Traubes 
und Streitbergs Einwinde aber nicht cinmal erwihnt, weder von 
Krause,’* noca von Mossé,” noch von Krahe oder von Guchman.'® 

Damit steht also die Frage weiterhin offen, und zwar fiir beide 
Parteien. Hench meinte, daf} das ) vom NA. der Kontraktion in die 
iibrigen Formen eingedrungen sei, was eine Ansicht, aber keine 
Erklirung ist, denn es ist zunichst kein Grund zu sehen, weshalb 


etwa ein dlteres *Zd5 zu Z)5 hatte werden sollen.!” Traubes Einwand 
auf der anderen Seite verlangt beziiglich der Phonetik des Wortes 
*gub eine Riickkehr zu J. Grimms Theorie von den zwei verschiedenen 


7? Streitberg, Golisches Elementarbuch, 5 Auflage (Heidelberg, 1920), §133, Anm 

§ Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache (Berlin, Leipzig, ig26), $21 

9 Jellinek, §135 

10 Jellinek, §135: “Im tibrigen flektiert das Wort als a-Stamm.’”’ Hatte | 
ein Paradigma *NA. gu, G. gups, D. guda im Sinne? 

" Kieckers, Handbuch der vergleichenden gotischen Grammatik (Miinchen, 1928, und 
Neudruck, Miinchen, 1960), §o0 

2 Braune, Gotische Grammatik, 15. Auflage, bearbeitet von Helm (Tiibinge 
1956), $94, Anm. 3. 

% Bennett, An Introduction to the Gothic Language (o. O. [Notre Dame, Ind.], 
1960), Pp. 10. 

4 Cf. Krause, Handbuch des Gotischen (Miinchen, 1953), §121.2 

% Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique, 2. Auflage (Paris, 1956), p. 296, s.v. gup 

%* Cf. Guchman, Gotskij Jazyk (Moskva, 1958), p. 265, s.v. gup 

'T Wer an die Ausgleichsfreudigkeit des Gotischen beim Grammatischen Wechsel 
glaubt, die ich allerdings mit Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1 (Heidelberg, 1931), 
$89, und Prokosch, Comparative Germanic Grammar (Philadelphia, 1939), §43 b, auf 
das stiirkste bezweifle, wird hierin wohl eine andere Art von Ausgleich zu erblicken 
vermdégen. 
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Wortstammen,'* die von Hench entschieden widerlegt worden ist,'® 
was auch Traube wohl bekannt war.*° Aufgabe der vorliegenden 
Studie ist es, die Frage erneut zu untersuchen und einen neuen Weg 
zu ihrer Lésung zu zeigen. 

Die einzige Méglichkeit, zu einer befriedigenden Lésung zu 
gelangen, ist, durch eine Analyse der vier got. Kontraktionen in allen 
ihren iiberlieferten Formen die Prinzipien herauszufinden, die der 
‘Erfinder’ der got. Schrift, also Wulfila, seiner Kontraktionspraxis zu 
Grunde gelegt hat. Diesen Weg ist auch Traube gegangen.*' Dabei 
hat er in zwei sehr wesentlichen Punkten geirrt. Einmal verkannte 
Traube das tatsichliche chronologische Verhiltnis zwischen den beiden 


got. Schrifttypen, indem er Hand II fiir alter hielt,” zweitens urteilte 


er, obschon er selbst von den besonderen Feinheiten spricht, die 


Wulfila fiir die Behandlung der nomina sacra ersonnen habe, immer- 
wieder von den griechischen Kontraktionsprinzipien her, die Wulfila 
selbstverstindlich gekannt und verwertet hat, von denen er im 
Einzelnen je doch erheblich abgewi hen ist. 

Ich gebe ineiner Tabelleauf Seite 481 simtliche in den Handschriften 
verwendeten Formen der vier Kontraktionen. 

Die entsprechenden griechischen Kontraktionen RL. 2c, 20, & 
sind demgegeniiber durchgehend zweibuchstabige Gebilde (aus dem 
konstanten ersten Buchstaben des betreffenden Wortes und dem 
letzten der jeweiligen Flexionsform: z. B. xvpws N. KC, A. KN, 
G. KY, D. KQ.). Fiir das Gotische war dieses Zweibuchstabensystem 
nicht durchfiithrbar, da, wie Traube schon bemerkt hat,” dadurch 
éfter Formen zusammengefallen wiiren, z. B. bei *xristus: N. und 
G.=*#5, A. und D. = #a; ahnliches gilt fiir freuja und éesus. “So kam 
man bei diesen drei Wértern zu mehrbuchstabigen Endungen: die 


* Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik 11 (Gottingen, 1831), p. 348 
’ Einen Versuch, das Paradigma *Sg. NA, gup, G. gubs, D. gupa als absichtliche 
Diflerenzierung vom lautgesetzlichen Paradigma zur Unterscheidung des christlichen 
Gottes von heidnischen Géttern nachzuweisen, lieferte A. T. Hatto, MLR xxxix 
1944), 247 seqq 

20 Er sagt, man miisse an Grimms Erklirung festhalten und neue Stiitzen fiir 
sie suchen; Nomina Sacra, 275 

21 Nomina Sacra, 271-75 

2 Cf. Traubes Bemerkung, Nomina Sacra, 273'. Der Irrtum geht auf Mafimann 
zuriick, der als erster das Vorhandensein zweier gotischer Alphabete erkannte 
ein stehendes fiir ruhig geschriebene Handschriften, und ein liegendes fiir den Lebens 
gebrauch,” Mafimann, Skeireins aiwaggeljons pairh iohannen, Miinchen 1834, p. X), 
aber Hand II fiir alter hielt, cf. Maf{mann, Frabauhtabokos oder Die gothischen Vrkunden 
von Neapel und Arezzo (Wien, 1837), pp. 6 seq 

% Nomina Sacra, p. 273. 
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UBERSICHT UBER DIE GOTISCHEN KONTRAKTIONEN 


frauja *xristus jesus *cub 


N fa XS (XS Hand II)* ias (is Hand IT) zp 
V Xi zp 
A fia, ff Ka, Xai i zp 
G fins xaas” zps 
D fin Rad, & iia, id ra 
Pl. N zba 


*“ Cod. Ambros. B hat einmal N. 24a) (Gal. 4.19, #45 in A), was fiir unseren Zusammenhang bedeu 
tungslos ist; cf. Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch § 24 

» Der Vollstindigkeit halber vermerke ich, da{} im Codex Vindobonensis 795 (meist die Salzburg-W iener 
Alcuin-Handschrift benannt), fol. 20’ Zeile | Zaas zweimal geschrieben ist (mit einem senkrechten Strich 
zwischen den beiden Kontraktionen), wobei das erstemal eine Ligatur fiir aw verwendet ist, die einzige, die 
bisher in einer got. Hs. aufgetaucht ist. Der erste Teil dieser Zeile ist zu lesen 

faboxids 505 
xpi 

Uber die lat. Kontraktion xpi, die in etwas kleinerer Schrift unter das zweite 24a) gesetzt ist, Traube, 
Vomina sacra, 156 seqq.) W. Grimm hat bei seiner Behandlung des Materials (Jd. d. Lit. 43, 1828, 13 seq.) 
die beiden 24@5 volistandig verkannt. Massmann hat Grimm zwar korrigiert (ZDA 1, 1841, 296 und Anrm 
‘1,” verdruckt fiir 3), doch gibt er in gotischen Lettern eine falsche Lesung, nimlich 2aaé £4a¢; er scheint 
las sigmagleiche s der hier vorliegenden Hand I fiir ein ¢ verlesen zu haben. 


Genetive wurden durch die letzten drei, die Dative durch die letzten 
zwei Buchstaben bezeichnet,” schlieBt Traube™ und fahrt bezeich- 
nenderweise fort: “‘Das alles scheint ganz regelmifiig. Nur kann man 
fragen weswegen man nicht mit dreibuchstabigen Gebilden (fn, 


fin; 445, ind; &45, FG) auszukommen glaubte. Darauf scheint es nur 


eine Antwort zu geben: der Genetiv £#5 wiire mit dem Nominativ 
tus zusammengefallen, der sich inzwischen mifsbriiuchlich eingestellt 
hatte.”” Traubes Schlu®folgerung ist irrig. Der Nominativ #45 ist 
die alte Form; das JaéSt sich einmal daraus erkennen, daf er nur in 
Hand I begegnet (Hand IT hat stets #5), und wird sich auch weiterhin 
beweisen, sobald die Prinzipien der Kontraktionen klargelegt sind. 

Wie aber steht es mit den beiden anderen von Traube vorgestellten 
Genetivkontraktionen fais und ii3? Weshalb Wulfila diese Gebilde 
nicht verwendet hat, beantwortet Traube nicht; es wird sich zeigen, 
da® die Antwort auf diese Frage eine entscheidende Bedeutung fiir 
den ganzen Fragenkomplex hat. Und wie steht es schlieflich mit der 
“Regelmiafigkeit,”” die Traube offensichtlich vermift? Auch die 
wird sich zeigen; allerdings ist es eine andere Regelmafiigkeit als bei 
den griechischen Kontraktionen. 

Ich gebe nun eine Analyse der einzelnen Formen. 


* Nomina Sacra, p. 273 
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1. frauja. A. fn ist typisch fiir Hand II; im Cod. arg. findet sich 
nur ein faa (fol. 85%, Zeile 1o=J. 11.2). Es ist ein Ergebnis der Ten- 
denz, die Kontraktionen zu verkiirzen, die sich auch bei N. #a#5 und 
iu§ zeigt. Man kann also faa als die urspriingliche Form feststellen 
Zu dem gesamten Paradigma ist zu sagen, daf} sich jede Kontraktion 
in zwei Teile zerlegen lafit. Der erste Teil, das f, ist in allen Formen 
konstant; es soll hier angenommen werden, dieser Teil repriisentiere 
den in der Flexion konstanten Teil des Wortes und damit die Bedeu- 
tung. Um fiir meine Zwecke eine einfache Terminologie zu haben, 
nenne ich diesen Teil der Kontraktion im folgenden den ‘Bedeu- 
tungsteil.’ Der zweite Teil der Kontraktion ist variabel und entspricht 
dem in der Flexion variablen Teil des Wertes, der die syntaktische 
Beziehung angibt; er wird im folgenden ‘Beziehungsteil’ genannt.” 
Daraus ergibt sich fiir die Kontraktionen des Wortes frauja eine 
Regelmafigkeit, die zwar stark von der der griechischen Kontraktion- 
en abweicht, die aber erkliiren kénnte, weshalb die Genetivkontraktion 
nicht jas ist. Es bleibt zu priifen, ob sich dieser hier gefundene 
Grundsatz bei den iibrigen Kontraktionen bewahrt. 

2. *xristus. Ich hatte bereits oben erwahnt, daf} die Form #45 fiir 
den N. als die urspriingliche anzusehen ist. Priift man an dem eben 
bei den Formen fiir frauja herausgefundenen Grundsatz nach, so 
stiitzt sich beides gegenseitig. Das u-stimmige Paradigma von *xristus 
laft sich sicher erschlieSen: 

* Sg. N. xristus 
V. xristu 
A. xristu / xristau 
G. xristaus 
D. xristau / xristu 
[Pl. N. galiugaxristjus (Mk. 13.22)] 


In jedem Casus ist die Kontraktion aufgebaut aus dem konstanten 
Bedeutungsteil x und dem jeweiligen variablen Beziehungsteil N. 
us, V. u, A. u/au, G. aus, D. au/u.* 

3. tesus. Die Kontraktionen fiir dieses Wort sind gewissermafen 
der Kritische Punkt der ganzen Untersuchung. Ich hatte oben be- 
merkt, dafi die Antwort auf Traubes Frage, weshalb es im Genetiv 
nicht #5 sondern iai$ heift, eine sehr wesentliche Bedeutung habe. 


% Mit den Bezeichnungen ‘Wurzel,’ ‘Stamm,’ ‘Endung’ laGt sich hier nicht ar- 
beiten. 

%* Auf das Verhiltnis der sogenannten Doppelformen -au/-u in diesem Paradigma 
und -u/-ua im Paradigma jesus kann ich hier nicht eingehen. Eine Aufstellung bei 
Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch, $24, $163.2. 
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Diese Anwort lift sich auf dem bisher eingeschlagenen Wege finden, 
und nur auf diesem. Gliicklicherweise sind uns von diesem Wort 
zwei Casus ausgeschrieben iiberliefert, die anderen sind mit einer an 
Sicherheit grenzenden Wahrscheinlichkeit zu _ erschlieBen;?’ das 
Paradigma ist demnach 
iesus (Col. 4.11 AB) 
V.A. *iesu 

G. iesuis (Neb. 7.39) 

D. *iesua / iesu 
Beim Vergleich dieses Paradigmas mit den kontrahierten Formen 
scheint die bisher angewendete Methode zu versagen. Nach ihr sollte 
man nicht nur einen Genetiv ii§, sondern auch einen Nominativ #5 
erwarten.”* Die Antwort, weshalb die Formen tatsiichlich andere 
sind, ergibt sich aus der Kontraktion des V. und A. Nimmt man an, 
der nicht variable Teil des Wortes wire durch i dargestellt worden, 
dann wire fiir den V./A. nichts als dieses 7 iibriggeblieben, denn der 
V./A. besitzt kein variables Element,?? und somit war auf diesem 
Wege keine Kontraktion herzustellen. Die Kontraktion fiir *iesu kann 
nichts anderes sein als i#.*° Das u gehért jedoch ebenso wie das i zum 
nicht variablen Bestandteil des Wortes, ia ist also Bedeutungsteil 
einer Kontraktion, deren Beziehungsteil Null ist. Damit war durch 
den V./A. der nicht variable Bedeutungsteil festgelegt; an ihn werden 
fiir die einzelnen Casus die jeweiligen Beziehungsteile angehingt. 
Damit ist Traubes berechtigte Frage beantwortet: ii5 als Kontraktion 
des Genetivs war nach dem got. Kontraktionsprinzip nicht méglich. 
Die scheinbare strukturelle Gleichheit von #45 (=x+us) und i#s 
(=iu+s) hat Traube in die Irre gefiihrt. 

Ich hatte oben im Zusammenhang mit den Kontraktionen fiir 
frauja die Behauptung aufgestellt, das diesen zu Grunde liegende 
Strukturprinzip sei das folgende. Die Kontraktion besteht aus zwei 
Teilen. Der erste Teil, nicht variabel, repriasentiert die Bedeutung. 
Der zweite Teil besteht aus dem in der Flexion variablen Teil des 


27 A. und D. sind nach den Kontraktionen von der Forschung ausnahmslos in der 
hier gegebenen Form angesetzt worden. Es wird lediglich an der Quantitat des -u- 
gezweifelt (iesus—iesiis), woriiber sich jedoch nichts beweisbares aussagen lift. 

*8 Der tatsiichlich vorliegende Nom. is ist die jiingere Form von Hand II, nicht 
die Originalgestalt der Kontraktion. 

29 Dasselbe gilt fiir den ‘endungslosen’ Dativ. 

3° Paldographisch méglich sind natiirlich noch ié@ und isd; doch lag kein Grund 
vor, die Kontraktionen in dieser Weise zu verlingern, da ja Verwechslungsmdglich- 
keiten mit anderen Kontraktionen, nach allem, was wir wissen, nicht gegeben waren. 
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Wortes und gibt die syntaktische Beziehung an. Dieses Prinzip 
wiirde den Genetiv /ia3 erklaren kénnen, fiir den eine Form *fas 
(Traube) oder gar */§ durchaus akzeptabel erscheinen mii®te, da 
Verwechslungsmdéglichkeiten nicht bestehen und da Kontraktionen 
zur méglichsten Kiirze tendieren. 

Die Kontraktionen fiir *xristus hatten dieser Annahme nicht 
widersprochen, und die urspriingliche Form der Kontraktion im Nom. 
(#5), fiir die ein *#5 durchaus méglich gewesen wiire, da der Genetiv 
sich durch £4#5 ja geniigend verschieden halten lief, hatte auf diesem 
Wege ihre Erklirung gefunden. 

Bewiesen sehe ich meine Annahme dadurch, daf sie alle Kon- 
traktionen fiir zesus erkliren kann. Die von Traube vorgeschlagene, 
paliographisch véllig unangreifbare Genetivkontraktion ii3, die 
keiner Verwechslungsméglichkeit ausgesetzt war (N. ia#5), konnte als 
unmdéglich, die tatsichlich verwendete Form i#iS als die einzig még- 
liche Form erklart werden. 

Damit, denke ich, steht das von mir zunichst nur behauptete 
Prinzip auf so sicheren Fii®en, daf es auf die vierte und letzte der 
got. Kontraktionen angewendet werden kann. 

4. *gup. Hier liegt im N. und A. dieselbe Schwierigkeit vor wie 
im V., A. (und dem ‘endungslosen’ D.) von iesus. Die vollen Formen 
des Wortes kénnen, das ist wohl unbestreitbar und auch nie bestritten 
worden, nur *gupb gelautet haben. Um eine Kontraktion herzustellen, 
gibt es nur eine einzige Méglichkeit, nimlich das -u- fortzulassen. In 
der so enistandenen Form gp liegt nun genau das gleiche Gebilde vor 
wie in i#. Das p ist nicht zu vergleichen mit dem ins in fins, dem aus 
in #4a5, oder mit dem is in i#i3, sondern vielmehr mit dem u in ia, 
d.h. es reprisentiert nicht den variablen Teil des Wortes in der 
Flexion, sondern g und ) zusammen stellen den nicht variablen 

Jedeutungsteil’ dar. Der variable ‘Beziehungsteil’ ist, wie beim 
A. ii, im NVA. Null. Damit ist der Bedeutungsteil dieser Kontraktion 
fiir alle Fille, d.h. fiir die Casus und die Komposition (doch s. dazu 
unten S. 489) festgelegt. 

Hieraus folgt das negative Ergebnis, daf} aus der Gestalt des 
Dentals in der Kontraktion tiberhaupt kein Schlu® auf den phone- 
tischen Wert des Dentals im gesprochenen Wort gezogen werden 
kann, ausgenommen NVASg. Fiir eine Form DSg. *guda muss die 
Kontraktion gpd sein; ein *oda ist hier ebenso ausgeschlossen wie etwa 
ein Genetiv *ii5. 


Zu den einzelnen Formen bleibt noch folgendes zu sagen, Der 
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Genetiv Eps laBt sich nach den hier gezeigten Grundsiatzen nur in 
*gubs auflésen, da bei allen iibrigen Kontraktionen der gesamte in 
der Flexion variable Teil des Wortes als ‘Beziehungsteil’ erscheint. 
Das wird gewif} auf starken Widerspruch stoSen, da man sich weithin 
stillschweigend auf *gudis geeinigt zu haben scheint (s.o., Anm. 14- 
16). Man kann natiirlich, um *gudis zu retten, die Verkiirzungstendenz 
in Anspruch nehmen, die von ##5 und i#5 zu #5 und #5 gefiihrt hat, 
und eine parallele Entwicklung von *Zpi5 zu Zb5 annehmen. Ich kann 
nicht abstreiten, daf} diese Méglichkeit theoretisch besteht. Da sich in 
unseren Handschriften jedoch nicht ein einziges Mal diese vor- 
auszusetzende Kontraktion findet, was man dann doch wohl erwarten 
sollte, sehe ich diese Erklarungsméglichkeit als iu®erst unwahrschein- 
lich an. 

Der Dativ kann vom Palaographischen her gesehen sowohl in 
*guba als auch in *guda aufgelést werden. Fiir die Form mit dem 
stimmlosen Spiranten hatte sich im Gefolge Traubes Streitberg 
entschieden und dazu angefiihrt, dafi das damit im gesamten Singular 
vorliegende ) gegeniiber dem stimmhaften Spiranten im Plural ein 
‘‘wertvolles Zeugnis fiir den grammatischen Wechsel”’ sei, ‘‘der einst 
zwischen Singular und Plural der Neutra bestanden hat.’ Da 
Traubes Argumente jetzt fortfallen, bleibt zu priifen, ob man etwa 
auf Grund der ie. Betonung der Neutra gezwungen sei, hier den stimm- 
losen Spiranten anzusetzen. Damit ist die Frage des Tonwechsels bei 
den ie. Neutren angeschnitten, die bis heute sehr undurchsichtig ist. 
Der Betonungstyp, den Streitberg meint, und den er anscheinend als 
einzigen erwiesen sehen méchte, ist gut bekannt. Der Singular zeigt 
durchgehend Wurzelakzent, der Plural Endungsakzent, z. B. gr. 
vevpov:vevpa. Besonders stark vertreten ist der Typ im Slavischen, 
z. B. russ. slévo:slovd, mére:morjé, doch ist die weite Ausdehnung 
hier unbestreitbar sekundir.” Auch aus verschiedenen Sprachen 
zusammengenommen lassen sich viele Beispiele anfiihren: skr. 
sdrmas: gr. dpun, skr. dimas: gr. down, russ. domd. Ganz sicher liegt der 
Ausgangspunkt fiir diesen Betonungstyp im IE. Jedoch findet sich 
auch der umgekehrte Betonungstyp: Endbetonung im Singular, 
Wurzelbetonung im Plural: skr. cakrém: gr. xixXa, gr. rrepdv, russ. 
peré: russ. péra, russ. sel6:séla. Und es gibt keinen Grund, der einen 


 Streitberg, Got. Elementarbuch, 5./6. Aufl., §133, Anm. 
2 Cf. W. Vondrak, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik, 11, 2. Aufl., bearbeitet von 


O. Griinenthal (Géttingen, 1928), pp. 29 seq.; Hirt, Jdg. Grammatik, Teil V (Heidel- 
berg, 1929), $163. 
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hindern kénnte, auch fiir diesen Typ eine ie. Grundlage anzunehmen- 
Zieht man das germ. Material heran, so laft sich auch daran der alte, 
vorgerm. Tonwechsel erkennen: 

got. kas :aisl. ker 

ahd. glas:aisl. gler 

ae. resn :got. razn 


Was man aber an diesen Beispielen nicht erkennen kann, und darauf 
kommt es hier an, ist, welcher ie. Betonungstyp nun vorauszusetzen 
sei, der mit Singular-Wurzelbetonung (démas), oder der mit Singular- 
Endbetonung (cakrém). Es ist hier nicht meine Absicht, den ie. 
Betonungsverhiltnissen weiter nachzuspiiren. Was ich zeigen will, ist 
lediglich, da® wir uns hier auf einem du®erst unsicheren Boden be- 
wegen, und da® Streitbergs Annahme ein Zirkelschluf ist: er wollte 
die Auflésung *guba bewiesen sehen durch eine Voraussetzung, die 
ihrerseits erst durch die Auflésung *gupa als Tatsache erwiesen werden 
miifte. SchlieBlich kommt ein Umstand hinzu, der m. E. die Méglich- 
keit einer Lésung auf Grund der ie. Betonungsverhiltnisse vdllig 
ausschaltet. Es fehlt fiir das germ. Wort fiir ‘Gott’ bisher jede be- 
friedigende etymologische Ankniipfung in den iibrigen ie. Sprachen. 
Ich bin durchaus der Uberzeugung, daf das Wort aus einem nicht- 
indoeuropiischen Substrat stammt,” und somit ist hier gréfte 
Vorsicht geboten. Man hat sich mit dem zufriedenzugeben, was 
iiberliefert ist, und in dem iiberlieferten Material zwingt nichts zur 
Annahme des stimmlosen Spiranten, vielmehr weist der a-stammige 
DSg. auf den stimmhaften Spiranten, also got. d. 

In jiingerer Zeit hat A. T. Hatto eine neue Theorie aufgestellt, 
mit der er u. a. die Auflésung des Dativs mit stimmlosem Spiranten 
(*guba) nachzuweisen sucht.™ Seine Ausfiihrungen sind fast vdllig 
unbeachtet geblieben und miissen hier im Zusammenhang behandelt 
werden. 

Hatto behauptet, die Gotenchristen hatten den im Paradigma aus 
lautgesetzlichen Griinden vorhandenen Wechsel /—d bewuft genutzt, 
um das alte und damit heidnisch vorbelastete Wort, das sie iibernah- 
men, bei der Anwendung als christliches momen sacrum vom heidni- 
schen Wort abzusondern. Hattos eigener Hinweis auf z. B. aisl. 
gop / gup, wozu sich auch noch vergleichbares Material aus anderen 

® Cf. K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, u, Teil If (Heidelberg, 1953), 
pp. 214 seq.; ferner Feist, Vergleichendes Worlterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 3. Aufl. 
(Leiden, 1930), pp. 227 seq. 

* Hatto, “The Name of God in Gothic,” MLR xxxrx (1944), 247-51. 
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Sprachen anfiihren lieBe, zeigt, daf& derartiges grundsitzlich méglich 
ist. Was Hatto jedoch im einzelnen ausfiihrt, um seine Theorie zu 
beweisen, spricht weit mehr gegen als fiir sie. 

Hatto nimmt an:* “There was a masculine Christian gup with 
animmutable stem, written gp, ghs, gba, and a neuter plural guda... ” 
zur Bezeichnung der heidnischen Gétter.* Er erkennt sehr richtig, 
da, wenn seine These stimmt, sich die Trennung deutlich in der 
Komposition zeigen mu. Daf sie sich auch bei allen Ableitungen 
zeigen miifite, iibersieht er dagegen. Er weist auf die beiden Wérter 
Zpblostreis und gbdskaunein hin, die er fiir christliche Neubildungen 
nach deooeS fs und Ve-i popdy7 halt. Dabei scheint sich seine Annahme als 
richtig zu erweisen: in beiden Fallen ist die Kontraktion benutzt. 
Danach zieht er die Kompositionen mit ausgeschriebenem guda- im 
ersten Glied heran, geriit aber nun, anscheinend ohne es zu bemerken, 
mit seiner Beweisfiihrung in Unordnung. ‘“‘What of the forms in which 
guda does appear, written thus: e/AaSys, the original word for guda- 
faurhis, does not contain the element Jeo (Luke II, 25). Gudalaus 
translating 4¥eos (Eph. II, 12) is better off in this respect. But he 
would be a bold man who would suggest that the Goths had no 
habitual word for ‘god-fearing’ or ‘godless’ before the Gospel came.’”*? 
Es steht tiberhaupt nicht zur Debatte, ob in dem etwa zu Grunde 
liegenden Wort das Element Jeo vorhanden sei. Es ist auch vollkom- 
men gleichgiiltig, ob das Wort ein altes gotisches oder ein neues 
christlich-gotisches Wort sei. Wesentlich ist nur, daf in beiden Fillen 
ein christlicher Sinn unterliegt, daB aber guda- geschrieben worden 
ist. Wenn die Gotenchristen, wie Hatto will, einen unverinderlichen 
Stamm *gup- zur Bezeichnung ihres Gottes eingefiihrt hatten, dann 
hatten sie damit einen duf erst scharfen Trennungsstrich gezogen, mit 
anderen Worten, dann wire jedes guda(-) als heidnisch abgestempelt 
gewesen. Sie hitten also bei den beiden in Frage stehenden Com- 
positis jedenfalls *gupa- schreiben miissen, oder die Kontraktion ver- 
wenden. Das gilt natiirlich ebenso fiir alle Derivate von *guda-, 
wenn sie in christlichem Sinne verwendet werden. Hatto hat weder 
hier, noch, worauf ich nun komme, bei den Pluralen ghd—guda die 
ganze Schirfe dieser von ihm selbst postulierten Trennung erkannt. 

Den kontrahierten NPI. ghd (Gal. 4.8) zieht Hatto als einen 
weiteren Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit seiner Behauptung heran. Die 

% Hatto, MLR, xxxix, 248. 


* Den Singular lafit Hatto ginzlich au®er Acht. 
" Hatto, MLR, xxxIx, 249. 
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betreffende Textstelle heift im griechischen Original: . . . éovdeboare 
ros diae wy olow Jeot, was der Gote mit ‘baim po wistai ni sind gpa 
skalkinodedup’ iibersetzt hat. Hatto fiihrt dazu aus, da an dieser 
Stelle die Schwierigkeit vorgelegen habe, das gr. deci, d.h. ein christ- 
liches ‘Gott’ im Plural, wiederzugeben. Er meinte, bei der Verwen- 
dung von guda hiitte die Stelle den Sinn erhalten: ‘ihr habt denen 
gedient, die ihrer Art nach keine falschen Gétter sind,’ was natiirlich 
dem Originaltext gerade widerspricht. Das als *guba aufzulésende 
ghd soll die einzige Méglichkeit gewesen sein, den Sinn der Stelle 
richtig wiederzugeben, denn gemeint sei ja hier ‘ . . . die keine richti- 
gen/wahren Gétter sind.’ Es ist deutlich, dafi Hatto hier etwas vor- 
wegnimmt, was er erst beweisen miifte. Bleibt man zunichst einmal 
beim Text, so hei®t es im Original einfach ‘... denen... , die ihrer 
Art nach keine Gétter sind,’ d.h. von ‘falschen’ oder ‘richtigen’ Géttern 
ist iberhaupt nicht die Rede, und der Vordersatz adda tore per ob 
elddres Jedv gibt auch keinerlei Veranlassung dazu. ghd in der got. 
Ubersetzung heift also doch wohl nicht mehr und nicht weniger als 
Jeo. im Original. Nun bringt Hatto selbst den Einwand, daf der seiner 
Ansicht nach ausschlieSlich fiir heidnische Gétter reservierte Plural 
guda zweimal an einer Stelle begegnet, wo ganz gewif} keine heid 
nischen Gétter gemeint sind, namlich J. 10.34-35. Es heifit da: 

. niu ist gamelipb in witoda izwaramma: ik gap, guda sijup? jabai 
jainans gap guda, du paimei waurd gp5 warp, jah ni maht ist gatairan 
pata gamelido. Dazu gibt Hatto folgenden Kommentar: ‘‘With gpa at 
Gal. IV, 8 the aspect of falsity was uppermost in the writer’s mind for 
reasons connected with the thought ‘by nature are not.’ With John 
X, 34-35 this inhibition is not active and we have the neuter 
plural. ...’*) Abgesehen davon, dafi der Begriff ‘aspect of falsity” 
hier von Hatto nur kiinstlich in die Galatersteile hineininterpretiert 
wird, um einen Unterschied zwischen dieser und der Johannesstelle 
zu konstruieren, erscheint der ganze Einwand doch reichlich konfus. 
Auf der einen Seite sollen die christlichen Goten das alte gotische 
Wort fiir ‘Gott’ tibernommen, aber phonetisch etwas verindert 
haben, um es als ihr momen sacrum von dem heidnischen Worte 
getrennt zu halten, auf der anderen Seite aber sollen sie dieses heid- 
nische Wort ruhig weiterverwenden kénnen, wenn nur aus dem Kon- 
text hervorgeht, dafi es nicht im heidnischen Sinne gemeint ist. Das 


heiSt, wenn man es mit einem etwas profaneren Beispiel illustrieren 


% Hatto, WLR, xxxIx, 250. 
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will: man kann ‘kalt’ sagen, wenn man ‘heifi’? meint, vorausgesetzt, 
da® der iibrige Text es klar macht, daf man nicht ‘kalt’ meint. Ich 
kann dem nicht folgen. Eine Trennung des alten gotischen Wortes 
fiir ‘Gott’ in zwei durch die Gestalt des Dentals unterschiedene 
Worter, analog dem aisl. gob / gub mit der Unterscheidung durch den 
Vokal, la®t sich nicht feststellen, und es kann nicht der geringste 
Zweifel dariiber bestehen, dafs die Kontraktion NPI. ghd als guda zu 
resolvieren sei. 

Es bleibt zum Schluf die palaographische Seite von NPI. Z)d, von 
gpblostreis und gbdskaunein zu erértern. Traube hatte in allen drei 
Fallen den Einwand erhoben, die Bildungen seien inkorrekt, weil ein 
griechisches Vorbild fehle. 

Fiir den Plural von dex liegen nun tatsichlich einige Kontrak- 
tionen in griechischen Hss. vor. Traube selbst fiihrt ein paar davon 
an, so z. B. aus dem verhaltnismafig friihen cod. Sinaiticus C de 
rwv dap (Ps. 135.2) und anderes. Er stellt dazu fest, dafi derartige 
Pluralkontraktionen ‘‘ginzlich ungebriauchlich und verkehrt”’ seien.*® 
Daf} sie ungebriiuchlich, d.h. selten sind, gebe ich zu; daf} sie verkehrt 
sind, entzieht sich doch wohl unserer Beurteilung. Ausschlaggebend 
ist aber beides nicht; ausschlaggebend ist lediglich, da} solche Gebilde 
existieren und mithin auch als Vorbild gedient haben kénnen. Doch 
fiir das in Frage stehende bd kommt etwas anderes hinzu, das weder 
von Traube noch von anderen bisher beachtet worden ist. Die 
Galaterstelle, in der die Kontraktion steht, ist im cod. Ambros. A 
iiberliefert, d.h. sie ist in der jiingeren, lateinisch beeinfluBten Hand II 
geschrieben. In lateinischen Hss. des Mittelalters ist nun der kon- 
trahierte Plural von deus nicht eben selten. Traube selbst bemerkt, 
daf sich schon im 6. Jh. Fille wie dm matre finden.” Uber die paliio- 
graphische Stellung des cod. Ambros. A ist das letzte Wort noch nicht 
gesprochen; kiinftige Untersuchungen in dieser Richtung werden es 
vielleicht erméglichen, Beziehungen zu der einen oder anderen 
lateinischen Schriftpraxis festzulegen. Hierbei kénnte gerade die 
Kontraktion gpd eine gewisse Rolle spielen.—Auffalligerweise hat 


Streitberg, der zunichst Traubes Argumenten bedingungslos gefolgt 
ist, und viel schirfer als Traube diese problematischen Kontraktionen 
als falsch abgetan hat, in der zweiten Auflage seines Wérterbuches 
den NPI. ghd als “‘regelrecht’”’ bezeichnet. Er hat sich nicht niher 
zu dieser Meinungsinderung geaiufert. Ist ihm ebenfalls der Gedanke 


* Traube, Nomina Sacra, 89 seq 
 Traube, Nomina Sacra, 148 
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an lateinischen Einflu& gekommen, oder hat er die Struktur der Kon- 
traktion als regelmafig bezeichnen wollen, d.h. hatte er bereits die 
oben dargelegten Prinzipien erkannt?* 

Die Schwierigkeit, die mit der Kontraktion im Compositum 
Zpblostreis gegeben ist, lést sich m. E. auf eine sehr einfache Art, 
wenn man die Ansicht aufgibt, da® es sich um ein Compositum 
handelt. Vergleicht man das in den codd. Ambros. A und B parallel 
iiberlieferte Z) blotan (YeootBaav, 1. Tim. 2.10), so wird man in dem 
Zp von gpblostreis schwerlich etwas anderes sehen kénnen als die 
normale Kontraktion des ASg. Wir haben es hier mit einer zweifellos 
jungen Bildung zu tun, mit der Vorstufe zu einem Akkusativkom- 
positum. Aufzulésen ist (wenn man die Kontraktionen iiberhaupt in 
den Textdrucken auflést) in *gup blostreis. 

Einzig gbaskaunein bleibt ein Ratsel. Wenn nicht eine Verschrei- 
bung fiir Z)5skaunein (resolviert *gups skaunein) vorliegt, muf es sich 
um ein Compositum handeln, denn mit einem Dativ gpd ist hier 
schwerlich auszukommen. Man wird hier bei Traubes ‘‘Schreiber- 
laune” bleiben, oder einen Schreiberirrtum annehmen miissen. Daf 
das bei einem derart exponierten Wort etwas schwer fallt, wird jeder 
zugeben. Ich méchte deshalb auf eine Méglichkeit hinweisen, 
die diesen Schreiberirrtum erkliren kénnte. Die betreffende Stelle aus 


dem Original transskribiert sieht folgendermafen aus: 


cod. Ambr. B, fol. 117° 

Zeile 

13 . . Saeiin 

14. gpbdskauneinwisandsniwul 
15 warahnidawisansikgaleiko 
16 gpd aksiksilban.... 


Wenn die Vorlage zwischen den Zeilen 13 und 16 dieselbe Zeilen- 
brechung gehabt hitte, lieBe sich der Irrtum des Schreibers unschwer 
erkliren. 


“i Streitberg, Die gotische Bibel, 2. Teil, 2. Aufl. (Heidelberg, 1928), s.v. gub 





THE ALTERNATION OF FIRST AND SECOND CLASS 
WEAK VERBS IN OTFRID AND TATIAN 


Richard H. Lawson, San Diego State College 


Alternate forms of first, second, and third class weak verbs, based on 
the same stem, often seem to be used interchangeably in OHG with 
essentially the same meaning. Thus Braune cites a number of second 
and third class doublets from O#frid, for example, klagén/klagén, 
tholén/tholén, halén/holén, without any qualification as to variation in 
meaning, and adds that similar duplication is to be found in other 
sources as well.' Actually, a more frequent alternation exists in OHG 
between first and second class weak verbs. In Tatian, for example, 
nahen and ndahlihhén each render Latin adpropinquare nine times. The 
alternation between the two verbs may be found even in contexts of 
remarkable similarity: 

Cum autem appropinquasset (Fulda MS: appropinquaret) porta civitatis . . . 
Mit thiu her tho nahita phortu theru burgi . . . (49,2) 

cum veniret et appropinquaret domui.. . 


mittiu tho quam inti nalichota themo hase . . . (97,6) 


In the coexistence of n@hen and néhlihhén Schade in general concurs, 
though he assigns a somewhat broader range of meaning to the 
former.’ Graff assigns identical NHG meanings, ‘nahen,’ ‘sich nahen,’ 
to the nahen/nahlihhén pair, in the case of néhlihhén giving only ex- 
amples from Tatian.* Elsewhere Graff lists 134 -jan / -én doublets 
(including 26 triplets embracing also weak verbs of the third class), 


and in only three of these cases does he relate conjugational varia- 
tion to differentiation in meaning.‘ 


Within the category of alternation between first and second class 
weak verbs, Wilmanns, in supporting his main conclusion that the 
second class verbs are in OHG the preferred class for verbalizing other 


1 Wilhelm Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 2nd ed. (Halle, 1891), p. 260, 
See also Johann Kelle, Otfrids von WeiSenburg Evangelienbuch (Regensburg, 1869), U. 
59-61, 67-71, 76-77, 82-84. 

‘Oskar Schade, Alideutsches Worterbuch, 2nd ed. (Halle, 1872-82), 1, 635. 


* Eberhard G. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz (Berlin, 1834-42), , 1003- 
1004 


Graff, 1, 562-66. 
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parts of speech, finds that the first class weak forms predominate in 
Gothic, the second class in OHG, and cites relevant forms from 
Uifilas and Oifrid. Wilmanns does not cite from other OHG monu- 
ments, but offers the opinion that they naturally will not present ex- 
actly the same picture as Offrid.5 It seemed to me that a comparison of 
Otfrid and Tatian in the matter of preference for first class or second 
class weak verbs might supplement or even modify the OHG picture 
as represented by Offrid alone, and in addition might permit compara- 
tive inferences as to flexibility and conservatism. 

In the first place, there is little diffetence between Otfrid and 
Tatian in the relative percentages of the first class, the -jan group, and 
the second class, the -6n group. Thus in Offrid, of a total of 425 verbs 
(simplex, plus unit for each compound or compound group whose 
verbal part is not found in Olfrid as simplex) belonging to the first and 
second class weak conjugations, 251, or 60 per cent, are of the first 
class. The comparable figures from Tatian are 271, 161, or 59 per cent. 
The superficial implication of these figures is that Olfrid accurately 
represents Tatian, showing about the same preference for -jan 
verbs that Tatian does. Still taken as a whole, Tatian, however, seems 
more inclined than Olfrid to use both the first and second class versions 
of a variable weak verb. Thus there are 12 such alternations in Tatian, 


or 4.4 per cent of the total of 271.’ This higher percentage of internal 


variation, when compared with Otfrid’s 12, or 2.8 per cent of 425,° 


5 Wilhelm Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, 2nd ed. (Strafiburg, 1899), U, 75-78 

® Kelle, 1, 48, 60, 70, gives the basis for these figures, though in different form. 

7antalengen, antlingen/antlingén, arbeiten/arbeitén, goumen/goumdn, coufen 
/coufén, lsen/lés6n, lusten/lust6n, ndhen/nahlihhdén, rihten/rihhis6n, tiuren/tiurisén, 
unuuirden/unuuérdon, ar-, nidargi-, zuogiuuelzen/uualz6n, gizeinen/gizeihhanén. This 
list amply reflects the contemporaneously denominative nature of many second 
class weak verbs in Tatian. The list is meant to be illustrative, not arbitrary; likewise 
the figures derived from it. In general I have refrained from including as doublets re 
lated pairs whose meanings were already quite divergent in Gothic, since no real 
alternation would be illustrated. Thus I omit d/ten ‘persequi’/ ahtén ‘conferre,’ ‘con 
quirere,’ ‘disputare,’ and from the similar list from Otfrid, note 8, uufsen ‘monstrare’ 
uutson ‘visitare.’ In the case of Tatian, coufen ‘emere’/ coufén ‘negotiari,’ the diver 
gence of meaning is OHG and seems to be of less degree. I give compound forms only 
when the simplex is not represented in the work or is not the most reasonably com 
parable form. 

8 giagaleizen/giagaleizon, biliden/bilidén,; freuuen/frauuén, frouudn, gahen 
gahon, irren/irrén, gindzen/nuzz6n, rihten/richisén, giscepphen/giscaffén, thingen 
/thingon, uuenken/uuankon, uuidiren/uuidorén, zeinen/zeindn. In addition, but not 
included in the summary figures, are two pairs of which the -én verb is found in single 
occurrence in a single variant manuscript, F: gistiten/gistétén, angusten/anguston. 
Agreeing with Kelle, 1, 375-77, I do not include flen/tlén; but cf. Oskar Erdmann 
Ludwig Wolff, Oifrids Evangelienbuch, 3rd ed. (Tiibingen, 1957), p. 291. 
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presages the conclusion of greater flexibility in Tatian which will be 
derived from a more closely controlled body of material than that 
supplied by the two works at large. 

Let us then shift our concern from the total vocabularies of first and 
second class weak verbs, where probably the greater length of Otfrid 
contributes to a somewhat inaccurate comparative picture, at least in 


the preference for the one or the other class, to a more properly con- 


trolled group, the cases where Tatian uses a -jan verb and Offrid an 
-6n verb, or conversely. Table I, following, shows the verbs for which 
Tatian prefers the -jan>-en class and Offrid the -én class. (The figures 
in parentheses represent the number of occurrences and are limited to, 
and for the purpose of, internal comparisons.) 


TABLE I 
TATIAN OTFRID 


arbeiten (3) arabeit6én 
also: arbeit6n (2) 


reinen reinon, girein6én, irreinén 
teren darén (4) 
also: derren (13) 
therren, irtherren (2) 


thrucken sih thrangén 


unuuirden (4) uuerd6n, giuuerd6n 


also: uuérdén, unuuérd6én (2) 


aruuerten uuidaruuerton (1) 
also: iruuerten (1) 


uuirken uuerk6n, giuuerk6n (5) 
also: uuirken, fir-, gi-, int-, missiuuir- 
ken (59) 
gizeinen zeinon, gizeinén 
also: zeinen, gizeinen (many ambigu- 
ous forms not assignable) 


zougen zeigOn, gizeigon 


A few comments may be in order here, partly in anticipation of the 
converse situation, in which Tatian would prefer the second class 
forms of certain weak verbs over O/frid’s first class forms. First, in 
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Table I, the -dn verbs in Otfrid do not seem to show a contemporane- 
ous fulfillment of the denominative possibilities usually attributed to 
verbs of the second conjugation. That is, although some of them may 
be historically denominative and thus, like arabeitén and uuerkin, have 
Gothic counterparts, they lack any readily identifiable OHG aug- 
mentative infix like the -lihh- in naéhlihhén. Second, the Tatian -en 
forms, because of the effect of syncope and i-umlaut, give the appear- 
ance of being less conservative than the Offrid -én forms. Third, 
Tatian, containing a smaller total vocabulary of -jan verbs and -én 
verbs than Olfrid (271: 425), shows in Table I almost as great a ca- 
pacity as Otfrid (2:4) for alternation of the two classes, now using a 
-jan verb and now the corresponding -6n verb. This is the more re- 
markable in that Otfrid, perhaps induced by the exigencies as well as 
the possibilities of rhyme, is said to make wide use of variants, some 
quite peculiar. 

Table II lists the verbs for which O¢frid prefers the -jan>-en 
conjugation and Tatian the -6n conjugation. 


TABLE II 
OTFRID TATIAN 
diuren, gidiuren tiurisén (8) 
also: tiuren (4) 


goumen ‘attendere,’ bigoumen goum6n (5s) 


also: goumen (2) both ‘epulari’ 


koufen, firkoufen couf6n (1) ‘negotiari’ 
also: coufen (14) ‘emere,’ 
furcoufen (11) ‘vendere’ 


lésen, irlésen, zilésen furgoumoldés6n (1) 
also: lésen, arlésen, tzlésen, zilésen 


(26) 


gilusten lust6n (3) 
also: lusten (1) 


nahen, tharanahen nahlihhdn (9) 
also; nahen (9) 


biuuelzen, thanauuelzen uualz6n (1) 
also: aruuelzen, nidargiuuelzen, zuo- 
giuuelzen (5) 


® Kelle, 1, 60: ginuzta [sic], muzzé; 61, also 375: tlénto 
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On the basis of Table II some further comments suggest them- 
selves. First, the denominative -én verbs from Tatian tend to a notice- 
able degree to contain augmentative infixes that are, or may well be, 
contemporaneous: the specifically OHG -lihh- in néhlihhén and the 
chiefly West Germanic -is- in tiurisén. Second, there is less opportunity 
among the Otfrid -jan>-en verbs for us to observe the effects of 
syncope and i-umlaut; the only such case is the i-umlaut in biuuelzen 
and thanauuelzen. Third, Tatian, in spite of a smaller total verb 
vocabulary, evidences a noteworthy alternation between weak verbs 
of the first and second conjugations (Table II). Though we should 
rather expect Otfrid to predominate in this respect because of rhyming 
requirements and opportunities, in this group such alternation is 
completely lacking in Otfrid. In the case of Tatian, the alternation 
coufen/coufén has, unusually, been made the basis of semantic varia- 
tion. But more typically, the alternation goumen/goumén shows no 
such variation; it rather represents a unity of secondarily developed 
meaning ‘epulari,’ as against Olfrid’s goumen, which retains the older 
meaning found in Gothic, Old English, and Old Icelandic: ‘attendere.’ 

As a detail in the category of alternation between -jan verbs and 
-6n verbs in Tatian is the statistically significant fact that two of the 
-6n verbs are documented but a single time, as against a far greater 
number of the apposite -jan verbs. Thus coufén occurs only once in 
Tatian (and in the special meaning ‘negotiari,’ not the usual ‘emere’), 
coufen and furcoufen a total of twenty-five times. In similar fashion 
lésén occurs but once, in furgoumoldésén ‘negligere,’ while lésen, in- 
cluding compounded forms, occurs twenty-six times. If we depreciate 


the statistical weight of these two rare verbs of special meaning in 
approximate consistency with their rarity, and moreover in considera- 


tion of the fact that their apposite -jam verbs serve exclusively in the 
usual meanings, then there remain, essentially, five -én verbs in 
Tatian with opposite numbers in -jan>-en in Otfrid. All of these five, 
however, occur also in -en in Tatian. Actually, then, there are no 
unqualified and unalternated -én verbs in Tatian with opposite num- 
bers in -jan>-en in Otfrid. 

This gives a quite different picture from that in Table I, where 
eight unqualified, unalternated -6m verbs in Otfrid had corresponding 
-jan verbs in Tatian. It also gives a quite different picture from the 
over-all, uncritical percentages, which seemed to show that Otfrid and 
Tatian used -jan verbs to about the same extent. But after examina- 
tion of the critical material, that is, those -jam and -6n verbs whose 
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opposite numbers in the alternate conjugation are found in the second 
monument, we can see in fact that Tatian (or the transcribers thereof) 
shows—in comparison with Otfrid—a marked preference for the -jan 
verbs. In cases where Tatian has used -jan verbs, Otfrid, although an 
innovator of verse form in German, prefers -én verbs, which, from 
the point of view of the development of OHG, became the conserva- 
tive forms. 

Any investigation concerned with Tatian must take into account 
the relationship of the problem at hand to the presumed piurality of 
translators or transcribers of the St. Gall manuscript into OHG. In the 
present investigation the frequent -jan/-6n variants, as ndhen 

nahlihhén, even though offering a restricted choice, would appear to 
reflect the preferences of a number of such translators or transcribers. 
In Table III the divisions of Tatian in the left-hand column are the 
conventional ones according to scribes as posited by Sievers.'® The 
second column shows the number of occurrences of néhen in each 
scribal division, and the third column the number of occurrences of 
nahlihhén. A fairly, though not absolutely, exclusive system of prefer- 
ences is revealed. The greater the incidence in any scribal division, the 
more marked is the preference of the scribe for the one verb or the 


other, y being the only division of any size without a clear preference 


TABLE III 
nahen nahlihhén 
Prologue 1 
131, 
82.1 
103, 
115, 4 
244, 4 
132, 4 
} 


To return to the basic question of a possible OHG unanimity in the 
preference for second class weak verbs over first class: Tatian in com- 
parable cases is notably more partial than Offrid to the -jan>-en 
alternates, as against the -ém alternates, and in this respect is mort 
like Gothic. The OHG picture based on both Otfrid and Tatian is 
therefore not in so strong a contrast to Gothic as might be assumed on 
the basis of Otfrid alone. Despite the fuller possibilities presumably 


40 Eduard Sievers, Tatian, 2nd ed. (Paderborn, 1892), p. xii 
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offered by Oifrid’s rhymes, Tatian shows a greater flexibility in using 
now the one verb class and now the other. In this grammatical cate- 
gory as in others, such as sensible rather than formal rendering of 
Latin tenses,'' Tatian should be credited with somewhat less rigidity 
and rather more flexibility than has been generally the custom. Indi- 
vidually, the writers of Tatian contributed to an over-all flexibility by 
tending to use their own personal preferences. Collectively, the writers 


of Tatian preferred the less conservative and the eventually pre- 


dominant -jan>-en weak verbs, which in fact became the rule even in 
late OHG. 


1! See the writer’s “OHG Translations of Latin Future Active in Tatian,’ JEGP, 
LVII (1958), 64-71 





ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1960 


John R. Frey, University of Illinois 


This annual Bibliography is collected under the auspices of the Anglo- 
German Literary Relations group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. The same group publishes in the A merican-German 
Review another annual bibliography listing more general historical and 
biographical contributions to the study of American-German cultural 
relations in various fields, but excluding literary connections between 
England and Germany. In the following entries the year, unless other- 
wise specified, is to be understood as being 1960, and the following 
abbreviations are used: 


AGR American-German Review 

ASNS Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 

CL Comparative Literature 

DVS Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte 

GO German Quarterly 

GR Germanic Review 

GRM Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

JEGP Journal of English and Germanic Philology 

MLN Modern Language Notes 

MLR Modern Language Review 

MP Modern Philology 

PMLA Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 

ShJ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 

ZDP Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 


Allentuck, Marcia, ‘‘Winckelmann in England: J. H. FiiBli as an Intermedi- 
ary,’ MLA Program 
Arlt, Gustave O., ‘The House of Desdemona or the Value and Limitations of 
Historical Fiction. By Lion Feuchtwanger. ‘Introductory Note by 
Gustave O. Arlt,’”’ Books Abroad, xxxIv, 337-43. 
Arnold, Arnim, Heine in England and America. A Bibliographical Check-List. 
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S. Liptzin, GO, xxx111, 395-96. 
Atkinson, M. E., August Wilhelm Schlegel as a Translator of Shakespeare. A 
Comparison of Three Plays with the Original. 1958. 
A. J. Prahl, Shakespeare Quarterly, x1, 485-86. 
C. A. H. Russ, Modern Language Quarterly, LV, 304. 
R. Stamm, German Life and Letters, x11, 316-19. 
H. von Hofe, JEGP, L1x, 298-99. 
Beyer, Werner W., ‘“Wieland’s Oberon in England,” MLA Program. 
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LOLOGIE tm Avrriss. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachge 
1usgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler. 2.iiberarbeitete Auflage. 
1 (Lieferungen 11-23). Berlin/Bielefeld/ Miinchen: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1960. 2624 Spalten. Preis fiir eine Lieferung DM 7.50. 


Band 1 der 2. Auflage des Aufrisses wurde in JEGP, .trx (1960), 


is dort iiber die gefalligere Druckausstattung und die bessere 
Anordnung der Beitriige gesagt war, gilt natiirlich auch fiir die vorliegende 
zung. Der Titel “111. Abteilung 
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Herbert Halbach, 
Mittelalters”; bei Eduard Hartl, ‘Das Drama des Mittelalters’’) 
wesentlichen Erweiterungen bedacht wurden die Artikel von August 
Gerhard Eis und Rudolf Majut. “Die neuere Lyrik vom Barock bi 

cur Gegenwart” von Closs ist fortgefiihrt durch Abschnitte iiber Benn, 
Loerke, Gegenwartslyrik und Nachkriegszeit. Die “‘Mittelalterliche Fach 
prosa der Artes” von Eis ist erweitert durch ein Kapitel iiber das Trivium, 
Einschiibe besonders tiber die Heilkunde und durchgehend aufgeschwellt 
durch neue Zusitze innerhalb der Paragraphen. “Der deutsche Roman vom 


1 Majut hat neue Ausfiihrungen iiber den 
lismus im 1. Weltkrieg (Sp. 1599 ff.); Heimat und 


turhistorischen Roman der deutschen Seele 
; den Roman der deutschen Familie (Sp. 1668 ff.); tiberhaupt 
ine kraftige Ausdehnung des Themas Gegenwartsroman. 
Die Besprechung t. Auflage durch Heinrich Henel in JEGP, tv 
7-24, betraf auch den 11. Band und wiirdigte besonders die Beitriage 
von Giinther Weydt, “Der deutsche Roman von der Renaissance und Re 
zu Goethes Tod,” und von Josef Kunz, “Geschichte der 
deutschen Novelle vom 18. Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart,” und die bei 
beiden zutagetretenden Probleme der Literaturgeschichtsschreibung. Der 
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urgeschichte des Mittelalters. 
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ig Stammlers ‘‘Mittelalterliche Prosa in deutscher Sprache”’ 
und Gerhard Eis’ ‘‘Mittelalterliche Fachprosa der Artes” (113 
Von beiden Bearbeitern wird ein bis dahin unbetretenes und noch 
uniibersehbares Neuland erschlossen, vor dem die meisten Ger- 


manisten entschlossen kehrtgemacht haben. Deren Entschuldigung, daf 


fact 
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hier k 


eine kiinstlerischen Meisterwerke zu wiirdigen gebe, besteht aller- 
ings zu Recht. Aber weder der Kulturhistoriker noch der Sprachhistoriker 
1 solch ausgedehntes Schrifttum vernachlassigen, das eine weit breitere 

iir die Beurteilung des mittelalterlichen Denkens und Trachtens bildet 
thetisch vollendete Kunstiibung der ritterlichen Dichtung und 
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mindestens ebenso tief in das Herz des mittelalterlichen Menschen fihrt. 
Und bei besserer Beleuchtung findet wohl auch der Literarhistoriker neue 
Erkenntnisse fiir die Form- und Stilgeschichte. 

Einzig die mystische Literatur vermochte seit F. Pfeiffer das Interesse 
der Forschung zu gewinnen. Das Verdienst Stammlers ist erstens, allgemein 
auf die unzihligen noch unedierten handschriftlichen Prosatexte in den 
Bibliotheken hingewiesen zu haben, die weder kulturgeschichtlich noch 
sprachgeschichtlich noch stilgeschichtlich ausgewertet sind. Zweitens hat er 
die Bedeutung der Scholastik fiir die mittelalterliche Erbauungsliteratur so- 
zusagen erst entdeckt und in diesem Aufrif einen ersten Uberblick iiber die 
ungehobenen Schitze gegeben. Die Anordnung des Stoffes ist aus praktischen 
Griinden zunichst nicht historisch, sondern nach der Thematik des vor- 
wiegend religidsen Schrifttums eingeteilt, und zwar folgen die “Grundlagen 
religidser Bildung” den Abschnitten des katholischen Katechismus. Die 
Beichtspiegel findet man also unter der Uberschrift “Bue,” die Gebetstypen 
sind subsumiert under “‘Gebete,’”’ usw. Dadurch wird allerdings das Werk 
eines Autors unter Umstinden zerteilt und kénnte nur durch das abschlieSBende 
Namensregister wieder zusammengeleimt werden. Auch die periodenmafige 
Ubersicht ist erschwert. Die Darstellung geht iibrigens bis in den Huma- 
nismus hinein, z.B. bis zu Johann von Neumarkt, und wirft auch ein aufkli- 
rendes Licht auf die vorlutherischen Perikopenbiicher und Bibeliibersetzungen 
und ihre verzwickte Druckgeschichte. Erst ‘‘Die Fundamente theologischer 
Wissenschaft” mit den Kapiteln iiber Kirchenviter, Scholastik und Mystik 
sind historisch angelegt. Predigt, Legende und Verwandtes sind unter “‘Lehr- 
und Glaubenseifer” zusammengefaft. Das Weltliche bildet den Abschlu® der 
stofflichen Ubersichten; der Versuch einer Stilgeschichte der Prosa bildet 
den Abschlu® des Ganzen 

Bei Eis kann es sich noch weniger um die schéne Ausdrucksform handeln. 
Die Stoffmassen des Fachschrifttums muften erst einmal dem Chaos der 
Uberlieferung entrissen werden. J. Grimm hatte freilich die Philologen schon 
auf die Rechtsbiicher, F. Pfeiffer auf Megenbergs Buch der Natur und J. Haupt 
auf die Arzneibiicher hingewiesen, aber in der Folge hatte die Germanistik 
ihre Hauptanliegen in Sprach- und Dichtungsgeschichte gesehen, und die 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften blieb das Aschenbrédel. Ungliicklicherweise 
kamen deren Prosadenkmiler auch meist aus den nichtklassischen Perioden, 
die fiir die Stilforschung ganz auszufallen schienen. Die ‘‘Kiinste”’ wurden 
als zu kunstlos dem Ressort der Fachhistoriker tiberlassen. Eis betrachtet 
es u.a. als seine Aufgabe, die grundsitzliche Arbeitsteilung zwischen Philo- 
logie und Fachvertretern zu kliren, wobei Quellenanalyse, Textkritik und 
Wirkungsforschung der Philologie zufielen, die fiir ihre Miihe reichlich belohnt 
wiirde: das Wérterbuch, die Kenntnis der Berufssprachen, die Syntax, die 
Stilgeschichte und die Volkskunde waren die unmittelbaren Gewinner. 


Der Stoff ist von Eis gegliedert in Umfassende Werke; eigentliche Artesliteratur: 
(1) Trivium und Quadrivium mit ihren bekannten Disziplinen; (2) Eigenkiinste: Hand- 
werk, einschl. Alchemie; Kriegswesen; Seefahrt, Erdkunde, Handel; Landbau und 
Haushalt, einschl. Tischzuchten; Wald und Tiere, einschl. Jagd; Heilkunde; Hofkiinste, 
einschl]. Schachbiicher; (3) Verbotene Kiinste: Magie und Mantik, einschl. Hexenaber- 
glaube; Gaunertum und Betriigereien in ehrlichen Berufen. 
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Eis hat selber durch seine eigenen Arbeiten zur Artesprosa das Eis ge- 
brochen und eine Reihe von Schiilern zu Monographien iiber die verschie- 
densten Fiacher angeregt. Die Inventarisierung der deutschen Handschriften 
durch das Berliner Handschriftenarchiv had sich dafiir sehr niitzlich er- 
wiesen. 

Die drei grofien Arbeiten zur Dichtungsgeschichte des Mittelalters: 
“Die deutschsprachige Lyrik des Mittelalters” von: Richard Kienast (132 
Sp.), “Die Epik des Mittelalters’”’ von Kurt Herbert Halbach (287 Sp.) und 
“Das Drama des Mittelalters” von Eduard Hartl (47 Sp.) behandeln die 
Themen, die naturgemaéfi den meisten Benutzern als die eigentlichen und 
zentralen erscheinen und wahrscheinlich 6fter als andere Kapitel um Auf- 
klarung und Anleitung angegangen werden. Leider sind sie ungleich in Anlage 
und Gewicht. 

Von den drei Verfassern ist eigentlich nur E. Hartl als Fachmann auf 
seinem Gebiete, dem mittelalterlichen Drama, approbiert. Er gibt in seinen 
Beitrag aber nur eine Theatergeschichte des liturgischen Dramas und 
keine literarhistorische Wiirdigung der erhaltenen Texte. Man fragt sich, ob 
der vorzeitige Tod des Autors vielleicht den fragmentarischen Charakter der 
Darstellung erklirt. Auch die jetzt von Friederike Weber erweiterte Biblio- 
graphie laf}t manches zu wiinschen iibrig. Innerhalb der so eng gezogenen 
Grenzen findet sich eine eingehendere Schilderung der dramatischen Form 
des Osterspiels und der Entwicklung seiner Handlungsreihen und die zuge 
hérige Biihnengeschichte, Bemerkungen tiber das Publikum, die Schauspieler, 
die Kostiime und Masken, die Kunst des Vortrags und den Kunststil. Einzel 
fragen bleiben unbeantwortet, z.B. wann Christus selber zuerst im Oster- 
spiel dargestellt wurde. Selbstverstindlich verweist ein Kenner wie Hartl die 
Aufstellungen H. Stumpfls iiber den heidnischen Ursprung des liturgischen 
Dramas (aus sogenannten Kultspielen) in das Gebiet der Gelehrtenphan- 
tasien.—Die Abschnitte tiber die Legendendramen, die eschatologischen 
Dramen, die Moralitaéten und die Fastnachtspiele (22 Zeilen!) sind gar zu 
kurz geraten. 

“Die Epik des Mittelalters’”’ von Kurt Herbert Halbach ist eine schwere 
Lektiire, und man mu bedauern, dafi der Verfasser es nicht verstanden hat, 
seine Kenntnisse der Texte und der Sekundiarliteratur, sein Verstindnis fiir 
die Probleme seines Themas, sein Gefiihl fiir kultur- und kunstgeschichtliche 
Periodisierung in einer Form vorzutragen, die den Leser auf sachliche Weise 
belehrt, seine Augen fiir entwicklungsgeschichtliche Zusammenhinge 6finet, 
aber dann auch zum Weiterlesen einlidt. Des Verfassers ungliickliche Neigung 
zu Etikettwértern wie “‘staufische Klassik’’ und ‘“‘Klassik” der ‘“Staufik,”’ 
die auch seinen Aufsatz in der Kluckhohn-Schneider-Festschrift belastete, 
kennt in diesem Beitrag keine Hemmungen mehr. Die Ohren klingen einem 
vor lauter Archaik, Karolingik, Ottonik, Friih- und Spat-Salik, Hoch-Archaik 
und Staufik. Und die Berufungen auf die Kunstgeschichte sind nicht einfache 
Vergleiche, sondern versuchen, auch diese in seine Zwangsjacken zu pressen. 
Z.B. auf Sp. 418: 


Aber auch auf die grofen Epochen der Ma.-Baukunst lift sich die Epochen-Folge der 
Dichtung beziehen; auch in ihr wird man erst so ganz seit der Ottonik die eigentliche 
“Friih-Romanik” erkennen; seit der Salik die ‘“‘Hoch-Romanik”; seit der (spitroma- 
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nisch/friihgotischen, tibergangshaften) Staufik die—‘Klassik” (ja nicht: “die Gotik”’; 
und schon gar nicht “Hochgotik”’!). Diese letzte ist Synthese; Scheitelpunkt in der 
Parabel, auf dem Ubergang von “Romanik”’ zu “Gotik .. . . 


Dazu kommt ein sehr verkrampfter enthusiastischer Stil, der aus den 
unscheinbarsten und oft sehr isolierten Denkmiilern schicksalhafte, zukunf{t- 
schwangere Ereignisse der Literaturentwicklung machen will. Der naive 
Benutzer wird so dariiber getiuscht, da® die kleinen althochdeutschen und 
friihmittelhochdeutschen Stiicke, so kostbar sie uns sind, doch gar keine 
gesamtdeutsche Wirkung gehabt haben kénnen, keine Ecksteine grofer 
Dome waren, sondern allenfalls Steinchen, die im heimatlichen Klosterteich 
bescheidene Wellchenkreise erzeugten. Aber die Darstellung arbeitet unent- 
wegt mit Morgenréten und Schwellen, Bogen und Kuppeln, Wellen und 
Schwall, Entladungen und Kurzschliissen, Umbriichen und Ewen. Dazu 
kommen dann noch Stilbliiten wie: ‘Das wiire ja geradezu ein hunnisches pro- 
pagandistisches Fufballspiel mit heiligen Begriffen gewesen (wie es unserm 
Jh. mitunter eher gemif ist)” (Sp. 454). 

Eine Schilderung der deutschen Epik des Mittelalters ist keine leichte 
Aufgabe. Zu Anfang haben wir gleich die Probleme der mittellateinischen 
Schwesterphilologie: Wohin gehért der Waltharius? Wohin gehért die Ecbasis 
cuiusdam captivi? Nachdem die Germanisten ein Jahrhundert lang auf Grund 
ihrer eigenen Voraussetzungen und ihrer Unkenntnis der sprachlichen und 
literarischen Zusammenhinge diese Fragen vielleicht falsch beantwortet 
haben, wiire es wohl an der Zeit, einmal grofimiitig Verzicht zu leisten und den 
Fachleuten die Austragung des Streites zu iiberlassen. Auch hier nimmt die 
Erérterung einen ungebiihrlich groBen Raum ein, weil der Verfasser nicht 
mit Autoritét sprechen kann (und natiirlich gibt es auch Widerspriiche zu den 
Ansichten Karl Haucks im gleichen Bande).—Die umstiirzenden Neuda- 
tierungen im 12. Jahrhundert haben das herkémmliche Bild sowieso griind- 
lich veriindert. Alexanderlied, Kaiserchronik, Rolandslied, neuerdings auch 
der Kénig Rother, von der Ur-Not ganz zu schweigen, sind keine fixierten 
Punkte mehr. Selbst die Lebensdaten von *Klassikern” wie Hartmann und 
Walther hat man hin- und hergeschoben. Man mu anerkennen, daf iiberall 
das Fiir und Wider objektiv erwogen wird und da die Behandlung der 
groBen Epen Wolframs, Gottfrieds, des Nibelungenlieds, deren ‘‘Klassik”’ un- 
bestritten ist und keiner Debatte bedarf, leichter lesbar wird, obwohl Parzival 
natiirlich die Vergleiche mit Faust anzieht, Gottiried mit Raffael und Mozart 
erlautert wird.—Die Darstellung fiihrt bis zu Wittenweilers Ring. 

“Die deutschsprachige Lyrik des Mittelalters’” von Richard Kienast 
erfiillt die Anspriiche an einen Aufri8 durch klare Sprache, sachliche Urteile, 
weise Beschrinkung auf das Wichtige und ein dadurch erméglichtes schnelles 
Tempo. Einige Punkte diirften hervorgehoben werden: 

Das Trugbild alter Dichtungsformen, mit dem Ehrismann beginnt, wird 
abgewiesen; stammt es doch nur aus Synodalbeschliissen gegen die Heiden, 
d.h. aus Amtsschimmeln der internationalen Kirche. Ritual-, Zauber- und 
und Spruchdichtung kommen zuerst. Der Verfasser bezieht sich bei der 
Formanalyse sofort auf seinen Lehrer Andreas Heusler—ist dieses Schiiler- 
verhaltnis der Grund, warum (in den Augen des Referenten eine Unter- 
lassungssiinde!) die Sieversschen Stabreimtypen nicht einmal erwihnt sind? 
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Die at enden Stick 1 Otirieds Evangeliendichtung werden (faut 
de mieux’) als Lyrik gerechnet.—Uber das Ezzolied hat der Verfasser eine 
neue Vermutung, derzufolge Ezzo ein altes bairisches Lied gleich zweimal 
bearbeitet hatte, fiir die Bamberger Stiltsreform und fiir den Jerusalemzug 
(doch wohl eine unnétige Konstruktion).—Sehr annehmbar ist 


} 


iiber den Zusammenhang zwischen Ritterstand und Minn sang vorgebrach 


t 

t 

] 
i 


wird: neben den sozialen Bedingungen, welche die héfische Gesellschaft un 
den Frauendienst erst méglich gemacht haben, wird die dltere arabische 
Parallele nicht iiberschen, die ihrerseits doch der provenzalischen Dichtung 
einen Anstof} gegeben hat. Da® aber die Motivgemeinschait zwischen der 
arabischen Lyrik Spaniens und der provenzalischen so skeptisch behandelt 
uc] ht ein. Die Musik des Minnesangs wird mit Recht 
Kirchenkunst abgeleitet, und die klassisch-antike, 

und die volkstiimliche Komponente werden 

1! 
1] 


aindischen Kultur betrachtet, tiber 


*n Streit geben sollte-—Von Dichter 


ne . 
tten sind die gelungensten die von Heinrich von Morungen, Reimar, 
Walther, Oswald von Wolkenstein und Heinrich von Laufenberg. 
‘Die mittellateinische Literatur’ von Karl Hauck ist der notwendig« 
Epilog zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters. Da das Volk nicht 
I rack r nur ein Erzeugnis der gebildeten Oberschicht, 
genauer: eines Segmen dieser Oberschicht, und man wiirde erwarten, sit 
ganz ¢ l venprodukt r Titigkeit des Klerus behandelt zu finden. Der 
Vertis rh mit guten Griinden vorgezogen, sie als Adelsliteratur zu 
verstehen und um die Pialzen und kGniglichen Hofhaltungen zu gruppieren 
In der Px ik mit Helmut der Boor wird betont, daf3 die fremde Sprachform 
keineswegs bedeutet, diese lateinische Literatur stehe au®erhalb der deutscher 
Dichtung (was die Stoff | des s Waltharius bestens illustriert). Vielleicht 
sollte hier eingeschaltet werden: unser eigener Standpunkt, da die wissen 
haftticl ind] Datierungsfragen und Sprachstil der mittelatei 


SC TIALLIICT hel u r von 
nisch enkmiiler nicht zur Zustindigkeit der Germanisten gehére, 
grundsitzlich verschieden von dem de Boors 

Zu den oben angeschnittenen Fragen iiber Waltharius und Ecbasis ist 
die Haucksche Ansicht diese: Das Waliharius-Epos wird in die Zeit der 
karc es 1 Dynastie geriickt, der a Geraldus als Autor angenommen 
1of Erchanbald von Eichstatt als Adressat (ca. 890). Eine ger- 
yee Quelle wird gegen Panzer und Ge nzmer ausdriicklich anerkannt. 
Die Diskussion iiber die Ecbasis ist weitgehend Halbach (Sp. 472 ff.) iiber 


lassen worden, und eine feste Entscheidung, ob ro. oder 11. Jahrhundert, 


I 
} 
} 
i 


und der Bisc 


wird vermieden (5 »601). Also bleibt es auch bei einem Fragezeichen nach 

rgeschlag n Verfassernamen Humbert von Moyen Moutiers, Kar 
dinal von Silva Candida in Rom.—Fiir den Germanisten ist ferner der 
Abschnitt tiber die Carmina Burana wichtig. 

Unser Referat iiber die 2. Auflage mufte sich auf einen Ausschnitt aus 
dem 11. Bande beschrink und notwendigerweise Stiickwerk bleiben. Di 
kritische Wertung soll aber trotz der ausgesprochenen Einwande als Emp- 
fehlung des groBen Handbuchs verstanden werden. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
[ niver 
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HIsTORISCHE LAUT- UND FORMENLEHRE DES DEUTSCHEN. Von Richard von 

Kienle. (Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. 

A. Hauptreihe Nr. 11.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1960. Pp. 

x+326. DM 22.50. 
rhis book contains nine phonological (pp. 15-126) and fourteen morphologi- 
cal chapters (pp. 127-321) followed by a short Sachverzeichnis (p. 323-26). 
One or more successive chapters deal with the history of each grammatical set 
or unit and its subdivisions, first from Indo-European to Germanic, Pre-Old 
High German and Old High German, then from Middle High German to 
Modern German times. Thus, first, vowels in loud-stressed syllables, then, 
vowels outside of loud-stressed syllables; then, consonants, substantives, 
pronouns, adjectives, etc., are taken up systematically. The Gothic, Old 
Saxon, OHG, MHG paradigms are listed under morphology. Special develop- 
ments in Gothic and Old Saxon are often discussed in great detail. Some parts 
of this useful compilation remind one in arrangement and slant of Joseph 
Wright’s Historical German Grammar (1908); actually very little is found in 
this 1960 publication that could not have been included in Wright’s book. 
Unsolved problems are usually just labeled ‘unklar,’ ‘dunkel,’ or ‘umstritten’ 
and dismissed. No new approach or theory, no personally colored account of 
the data and events, and fortunately no uncomprehending references to struc- 
tural interpretations can be found in von Kienle’s book. 

It does not come as a surprise that in connection with the described his- 
torical events such general problems as the methodology of historical lin- 
guistics, the problems of sound-change, reconstruction, the relation between 
orthography and phonology are not even touched upon. But it seems in- 
excusable and indefensible to this reviewer deliberately to omit all biblio- 
graphical references in a publication that is intended to serve students as an 
introduction to the field. Indicating sources and more detailed and special 
treatments in a book of this type may not be a matter for scholarly ethics 
but is certainly one of pedagogical technique: the student should at all times 
be encouraged not only to consult, study, and compare the accounts in the 
pertinent handbooks, but also to study articles in journals on special prob- 
lems which of necessity are only briefly mentioned in any handbook. Thi 
omission is so serious that it endangers the entire main purpose of the book. 
It is not alleviated by the inconsistency of a scattered handful of abbreviated 
references to books by Krause, Schatz, Wilmanns, to a scholar spelled Kranz- 
meier (for Kranzmayer, §118), and even once to two conflicting opinions by 
Sommer and Krause (p. 232) 

The style of the book is, on the whole, commendably clear and lucid. 
The abbreviations used (e.g., Dat.Sg.Fi) are considered self-explanatory and 
are not listed. Rarely does the author use such Latinized forms as ‘liquidae 
onantes’ (p. 28), ‘natura oder positione lang’ (p. 28), ‘Nasalis sonans’ (p 246). 
Most of his terms are the generally accepted ones. He uses, however, the term 
‘Siidirankisch’ for the dialect of a writer he spells both ‘Otfried’ and ‘Otfrit.’ 
The secondary vowel in OHG fugal he calls a ‘Sprossvokal’ (§61), and ‘Lenis’ 
has to him often the narrow meaning ‘lenis voiceless stop.’ He differentiates 
between ‘der sog. primire i-Umlaut’ and ‘der sog. sekundire i-Umlaut’ 
(§28 f.) but includes the umlaut of all vowels, not only of a, in the latter 
process. 
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Proto-Indo-European and Proto-Germanic reconstructed forms are con- 
sistently given but there is usually not enough space available to cite all 
pertinent forms from Indo-European or Germanic languages that constitute 
the basis for the reconstructions. In one passage von Kienle seems to postu- 
late three separate Indo-European voices (active, medium, passive) (§204). 
He assumes the reflex of a preserved JE *o before nasal in Germanic in 
such forms as OHG acc. sing. hanun, hanon (§165a) and in the OHG dat. 
plur. fagum. There is considerable inconsistency in the author’s Germanic 
reconstructions of prefinal or final JE *e in unstressed syllables. He suggests 
a Germanic reflex *i in OHG mih, gen. sing. hanin, which was lost in gen. sing. 
burg ($101), but Germanic *e not only in OHG gen. sing. tages hanen, 2nd 
plur. nemet, but also in Gothic gen. sing. baurgs, OHG bim. 

The author assumes the ‘lenition,’ which he calls ‘Lenierung’ and ‘Leni- 
sierung’ and which Lessiak called ‘Binnenhochdeutsche Konsonanten- 
schwichung,’ for ninth century OHG. Thus Tatian’s diuri (from initial 
Pre-OHG *d) instead of fiuri indicates this lenition to him. Also Upper Ger- 
man orthographic vacillation between ‘b’ and ‘p’ (Pre-OHG *b) and ‘g’ and 
‘c’ (Pre-OHG 7g) is described as the varying impact of the lenition. No ex- 
amples are given for the orthographic alternation called ‘Notkers Anlautsge- 
setz’ ($83): ter briioder,...des priioder. It is taken to reflect a feature of 
Notker’s language. Otherwise this unique, doubtlessly systematized writing 
of positional variants in Notker’s orthography, which I tried to analyze in 
ZfdA, LXxxvI (1955), 196-210 (“Zu Notkers Anlautgesetz’’), is simply inter 
preted as ‘Lenes’ and ‘Fortes’ and left unexplained. 

Perhaps one cannot reasonably expect special discoveries, new struc- 
tural insights, or original explanations in a book primarily intended to serve 
as a textbook for university students. Except for the unfortunate omission 
f bibliographical references, von Kienle’s book can be classified as a satis- 
factory traditional compilation of pertinent historical and comparative data, 
which is quite useful for reference. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


TristiT1A. WoORTSCHATZ UND VORSTELLUNG IN DEN ALTHOCHDEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHDENKMALERN. Von Dietrich Ruprecht. (Palaestra, Band 227.) 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 150. DM 16.80. 


This valuable contribution to scholarship is the work of an author who is at 


home in moral theology and who is an expert in handling words. Ideologically, 


it deals with the incorporation and ‘assimilation® (Aneignung) of certain 
Christian ideas by the Germans of the OHG period; linguistically, it describes 
the rendering of Latin terms and traces the “‘history”’ of those OHG terms, as 
trends changed or the one or the other dialect predominated. The results 
obtained are by no means negligible and may retain their usefulness even 
after the corresponding parts of the new OHG Dictionary are completed. 
Thus we are shown that on the whole the indigenous vocabulary sufficed 
to cope with the Latin concepts. Of course, the structure of quite a number 
of OHG words‘ matches that of the Latin original (“Bauentsprechung”); 
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for example, gistungida-compunctio; untrost, missetrost—desperatio; gitruoben 
—contristare; weihmuolt—pusillanimitas. But only for luzzilmuoti(g)—pusil- 
lanimis (a concept more frequently rendered by weihmuot, blacheit, zuuival, 
ziveho) does the author posit a clear case of loan translation (Lehniibersetzung). 
Of particular interest is the fate of desperatio in German. There was 
uniformity down to the tenth century (unwdn, unwdnen, urwani, (ga)urwanen; 
zurwan, zurwani, zurwanen; farwanen); then, for two hundred years, a split 
into untrost, missetrost; missetruida, miscdviate. virtriuwida, (z)urtriuwida; 
verchunst, verckunnan, farkund, and various forms of zag, zago, until 
the twelfth-century concern with the Sin against the Holy Ghost produced 
a German terminology of a more subjective and less dogmatic char- 
acter (verswiveln, verzagen). Still, the input, so we feel (the relevant OHG 
material has been listed in its entirety and the Gmc. parallels have been con- 
sidered), does not quite correspond to the output. This has to do with the 
nature of = concept Mr. Ruprecht selected and with the method he used in 
his investigation. 

For one > thing, ideological and linguistic interests do not quite coincide. 
Sadness as a sin rightly aroused the author’s curiosity; for indeed ¢ristitia 
saeculi—that cardinal sin, or vice, of monastic flavor, later to be replaced by 
the more bourgeois acedia “‘sloth’—has a long and amazing record, i 
out perhaps as a planetary demon (as M. W. Bloomfield suggested) and e nding 1g 
up almost as a sign of human nobility (mal du siécle, Weltschmerz, pessimism, 
nausée, and whatnot—Aldous Huxley’s essay on “‘Accidie” could easily be 
continued into these our days of existentialism). But little of all this shows up 

the OHG period where /ristitia, as Mr. Ruprecht admits, played only a 
minor part in on penitential system of the C ban h. 
Secondly, an onomasiological investigation into the field of the emotic ons 
1 fekte) should proceed, in our opinion, by way of an emotional “‘field.’ 
Dornseiff’s introduction to the fifth edition of his Deutscher Wortschatz nach 
Sachgruppen, 1959, and B. Quadri, Aufgaben und Methoden der onomasiologi- 
schen Forschung, 1952, now facilitate greatly our awareness of the possible 
and of the desirable in this kind of research). Such a “‘field”’ can still be organ- 
ized in very different ways, as one may see, e.g., from K. Reuning’s book Joy 
and Freude (1941), as compared to this reviewer’s article on the verbs of fear 
and wonder (JEPG, xtv1 (1947) pp. 395 ff.; but the “field” must be, as J. 
Trier insisted, a living language reality, in which all points are interdependent. 
Now if we look at Mr. Ruprecht’s grouping, we find ¢ristitia, anxietas, pusil 
lanimitas, and desperatio—that is, tristitia and her “daughters.’’ Daughters, 
however, in the theological sense imply causal connection and succession 
rather than simultaneity and interconnection. Moreover, for better or for 
worse, the author has reshufflcd the theological family, expelling the “‘aggres- 
sive” daughters rancor and amaritudo, because they rather belong to ira, and 
adopting anxietas instead, because it seems closer to ¢ristitia, acedia, and 
especially to pusillanimitas. This may hold true for the fear (/imor) element 
of anxietas, but how close are fright and terror to sadness? Would not another 
“daughter,” torpor (“lethargy’’), always affiliated with melancholy, be pref- 
erable? In our opinion, the psychologic-linguistic field of tristitia (which we 
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would have called /¢pe, because /¢pe includes the Christian fris/itia and the 
Stoical affects called maeror or aegritudo in Latin), should comprise all moods 
or emotions resulting from a deficiency, or lack, of “inner energy” (the soul 
pneuma oi the Stoics). This would give more coherence to Mr. Ruprecht’s 
otherwise very fine analyses, e.g., of irdren, mornen, (i)amar; it would invite 
us to differentiate between dejectedness, irascibility, worry, and lethargy, and 
might even lead us to wonder whether /ristitia itself might not be considered 
a recurrent “low” in mankind’s cyclical ups-and-downs (as despondency and 
“héher muot” alternated in the MHG period). Then only comes the question 
whether (ristitia is not a sin—a consequence of man being self-centered instead 
of God-centered, tapping his own perishable resources instead of the inex- 
haustible ones (cf. W. Rehm, Experimentum Medietatis, 1947). From this 
viewpoint, too, the OHG period is not particularly revealing, and this may 
account for the fact that Mr. Ruprecht’s investigation remains within the 
solid but windowless walls of moral theology. 

He has discussed 82 OHG words. There are, for ¢tristitia, seven forms 
derived from ¢rébi, four derivatives of frewen, two of truren, two of mornen, 
six of amer, and one of ser; for anxielas, we have angust, forhta, irchomeni, 
arscrecchen, intsizan, egiso, egt, eigi, and the much neglected form giluht 
We have commented already on the vocabulary for pusillanimitas and for 
des peratio; there remains the ¢ristitia utilis with its subdivisions of poenitentia, 

nirilio, compunctio, and conversio, which yield, in OHG, riuwa, gistungida, 
ermulen, ferchnisten, and harmscara. All these words offer ample oppor- 
ty for etymological and grammatical considerations. 

In his evaluation of existing etymologies, the author displays a wide 
lige and a sound judgment. Occasionally, a word might be added to 
of cognates; e.g., to truoben might belong not only Goth. drobnan but 

h. gadraban; OF haschiere is another foreign relative of OHG harm- 

If OE 4-blycgan, as Mr. Ruprecht quotes from the Supplement to 
Bosworth-Toller, means ‘to get affected by fear, wonder,’ etc., then the con 
nection made by Grimm and by Lexer between dblaug, blug and bliuwan seems 
less objectionable than is now generally assumed. Finally, must zag ‘fearful’ 
and zaga ‘bitch,’ zdha ‘vixen’ be so “‘strictly separated”? As the example of 


> 


Latin cauda, coda, and F. and E. couard, coward show, tagl ‘tail’ could mediate 


between zag and zaga 


Mr. Ruprecht rounds out his analysis of word groups by surveying 
briefly several monuments (Heliand, Ot/rid, Notker’s Psalms, Confessions), 
h vestiges of tristitia saeculi can be found with little or no dependence 
on the Latin. 


here and nowhere else in OHG the entire clan—ristilia with all her daughters 


in whic 
The Bamberger Beichte naturally arouses his attention, since 
is listed. May he, as intended, pursue his investigation of this monument, 
which remin in style of Notker and of Otloh. (Others hinted at Himmel 
und Hille, or at Cluniac influences in general. Could influences from the 
British Isles have been at work here, as they were in the twelfth-century 
church of St. Jacob at Regensburg, mentioned by Mr. Ruprecht because of 
its stone figures of acedia and tristitia?) 
There are quite a few typographical errors; we mention here only the 
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one that might mislead the reader: page 148, line 15 from bottom, should 
read PBB 49, not 43. A strange case is that of meridianem, on page 133, note 
14, for this is the correct reading of a form in Migne (PL, 49, 364 ff.) which I 
consider faulty; it should be meridianum. 

In short, this is the work of an able lexicographer, who might easily be- 
come a great onomasiologist too—that is, one who can see, behind the changes 
of the “Wortschatz,” the changes of man’s inner world, of his ideas and emo- 
tions. 

HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


WoORTGESCHICHTE UND SPRACHGESCHICHTE IM ALEMANNISCHEN. Von Ernst 
Erhard Miiller. (Bibliotheca Germanica, Band 8.) Bern/Miinchen: 
Francke Verlag, 1960. Pp. 180. Papier, Sw.Fr./DM 21.00; Leinen, 
Sw.Fr./DM 24.80 

In this his Habilitationsschrift Miller continues the studies undertaken in his 

book Die Basler Mundart im ausgehenden Mittelalter. By means of carefully 

chosen examples he illustrates the differences between the dialects of Basel 
and of Zurich in the later Middle Ages: mes in Basel vs. dult in Zurich ‘festival,’ 
buchen vs. sechten ‘to wash clothes in lye from wood ashes,’ pfister vs. brotbeck 

‘baker.’ The words are selected not only because of the antitheses they present 

in themselves, but also because each item represents a field of meaning—a 

custom, a type of architecture, a trade—in which a contrast existed between 
the two cities. Basel and Zurich in turn, along with their neighboring speech 


communities, represent East and West Alemannic, the two sides of the Boss- 


hard-Schild Line. Basel was connected politically and commercially with cities 


farther north in the Rhine Valley, and often passed their linguistic innovations 
south toward Berne and even into Wallis. Zurich was more closely bound to 
Konstanz, Ulm, Augsburg, and funneled Bavarian and Swabian forms south 
toward Lucerne 

The work is given to prolixity, vagaries, and an occasional appeal to indeterminable 
forces. Basel, for example, used lesen, later herbsten ‘to gather grapes,’ while Zurich 
knew only winmen <OHG windemon. Historical and modern dialect data indicate that 
the oldest term is that borrowed from Lat. vindemidre. This was replaced in the west 
by lesen, which extended along the Rhine Valley, east as far as Nuremberg, and south 
into Wallis. The second innovation, herbsten, reached north to Moselle and Main, 
east to Nuremberg, and in a rapidly narrowing wedge south to a point below Basel 
In discussing these facts Miller explains why everyone in older times was familiar 
with the terminology of the grape harvest; gives a page of quotations containing win 
men and its derivatives, a page of lesen and half a page of herbsten ; bounds the territory 
where winmen was used and that where it was not used, and also the territory of 
herbsten; points out that winmen was in contact with Romance relatives in the south 
but not in the west, and says that lesen and herbsten took its place there; gives the se 
mantic history of lesen ‘harvest,’ the rise of a medieval rival in gewinnen, and the 
survival of lesen in the specialized sense ‘to gather (grapes)’; suggests the derivation 
of herbst from IE “‘*gar pistos ‘(Zeit, in der) am besten zu pfliicken ist’ ”; bounds the terri 
tory of herbsten again; gives the earliest quotation where lesen refers specifically to 
grape harvesting and explains that it was able to force its way into the windemén 
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territory “nur aus der zusammenhiingenden Kraft des ungeteilten lesen-Gebiets”; 
states that herbsten did not spread so far; points out that Ulfilas, Tatian, and Otfrid 
used lisan/lesan in translating Matthew 7:16 but that Notker used windemén; limits 
the original extension of windemén in Alemannic to a line running through Strassburg; 
discards the evidence of Charlemagne’s windume-ménét but believes the word was once 
used all over German-speaking territory and borrowed in Roman times because Lat. 
v>w. In comment it may be said that the linguistic map of winmen/lesen/herbsten 
p. 89) is clearer and more informative than the quotations (pp. 85-88) plus the de- 
scriptions (pp. 88-89, 91, 92). The explanation of Herbst as a superlative is venerable, 
originating with Hirt and still given by Pokorny, /dg. etym. Wb., sub 4. (s)ker. Contrary 
to the indication of Miiller’s footnote, Kluge, Etym. Wb., sub voc., does not agree 
The etymology is at best questionable; much more convincing is Hans Krahe’s ex 
planation in “Uber st-Bildungen in den germ. und idg. Sprachen,” PBB, txx1 (1949), 
225-50. MHG winmédnét was undoubtedly connected with win in the popular mind, but 
this fact does not preclude its derivation from OHG windemdnét, older windumemdénéth; 
cf. Windhund, Siindflut, and other folk etymologies 

Wortgeschichte und Sprachgeschichte im Alemannischen contains enough 
useful material for an article of thirty to forty pages. Particularly interesting 
is the section on “‘Fenster und Fensterschluss.”” Along with many excisions 
and condensations, one would welcome additional and more detailed maps. 
Not even native Swiss are familiar with all the villages named. 

FRANK G. BANTA 


University of Illinoi 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH ON THE GERMAN VOCABULARY TO 1800: A 
SUPPLEMENT. By Philip Motley Palmer. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Linguistics, Vol. vir, No. 2, pp. 39-72.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. 


In Number 1, pages 1-38, of Volume vit of the University of California 
Publications in Linguistics, Palmer in 1950 presented a study on The Influence 
of English on the German Vocabulary to 1700 with the promise of similar 
studies for the periods 1700 to 1800, 1800 to 1900, and 1900 to the present. 
However, before Palmer completed the second study, that for 1700 to 1800, 
Peter F. Ganz in 1957 published a monograph—Der Einflu& des Englischen auf 
den deutschen Wortsch 


tatz 1640-1815—which covered the same period and 
area. Subsequent to this publication, Palmer decided to make his data through 
the end of the eighteenth century available in the form of the present study, 
magnanimously offered as a supplement to Ganz’s work. As its title implies, 
the study also supplements and continues Palmer’s own Influence to 1700. 

Palmer gives a distillation of his data in alphabetical and chronological 


listings of 239 loanwords and loanshifts extending from Adjournement to 


Zivilliste with dates of early occurrence from 1575 (ko’onisieren) to 1800 
(Export). A third listing of 237 items (2 seem to have been overlooked here) 
shows the loans classified into categories such as ‘literature and art’ (roman- 
lisch 1698), ‘politics’ (Hochverrat 1706), ‘social life and sports’ (Fop 1713). 
Palmer’s list of 239 is less than half as long as that of Ganz, partly for the fol- 
lowing reasons. O{ the latter’s some 503 items, Palmer states he has excluded 
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188 as obsolete, 45 as exotica or nonce words, and 10, among them Halle, Heil, 
Heim, as but supposed anglicisms. Further Palmer omitted from his list a 
number of English words appearing in German texts only with re-erence to 
English life. 

The body of the monograph consists of historical treatment for 100 
selected entries. Of these 25 are not found in Ganz: Dividende 1733, englische 
Krankheit 1732, Pamphlet 1760? (sic). For the others Palmer is able to give 
earlier dates than Ganz: Bathos 1733 (G. 1771), Kreislauf 1717 (G. 1741), 
Nonsens 1726 (G. 1760). For Sentimentalitat Palmer has a quotation fron a 
Schiller letter of 1796; Ganz had a quotation from a Goethe letter of 1797. 
For Parlament, Oberhaus, Unterhaus from the 1950 study, Palmer can now 
give an earlier date of 1643. 

A bibliography of dictionaries and reference works and a bibliography of 
works read, both supplementing Ganz’s bibliographies, are appended to the 
work. 

With appreciation to Palmer for his research on English influence on the 
German vocabulary to 1800, one now hopes that he will soon fulfill his prom- 
ise of studies covering 1800 to the present. 

B. J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


DIE BISHER UNVEROFFENTLICHTEN GEISTLICHEN BISPELREDEN DES 
StRICKERS. Herausgegeben von Ute Schwab. Uberlieferung—Arrogate. 
Exegetischer und literaturhistorischer Kommentar. (Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale di Napoli.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. 
Pp. 304; 6 Tafeln. DM 20. 

Konrad Zwierzina hinterlie bei seinem Tode (1941) sein unvollendetes Werk 

in Form von Handschriitenkopien, Lesarten-kollationen, Reimverzeichnissen 

und anderen Strickeriana, die das Seminar fiir deutsche Philologie der Uni- 
versitat Graz, leider noch immer nicht inventarisiert, verwahrt. Der Heraus- 
gabe von 35 bisher unver6ffentlichten Stiicken geistlichen Inhalts durch Ute 

Schwab liegen die bedeutenden Vorarbeiten und Materialien des grofen 

Strickerforschers zu Grunde. 

Die Inedita stiitzen sich im wesentlichen auf zwei Handschriiten, nim- 
lich den Cod. Vind. 2705 (Hs. A) und die eigenhindige Zwierzinakopie der 
Nikolsburger Handschrift (Hs. N; jetzt in der Bibl. Bodmeriana, Cologny). 
Letztere wurde dann herangezogen, wenn sie eine bessere Lesart bot. Die 
von der Verfasserin befolgten sonstigen Editionsprinzipien werden nur allzu 
summarisch vermerkt—man wird auf Zwierzinas Ubersicht im mittelhoch- 
deutschen Ubungsbuch von C. v. Kraus verwiesen—und machen die Benut- 
zung von Text und Apparat nicht leicht. Wie erklart sich, um nur ein paar 
Unstimmigkeiten zu nennen, das erratische Verhalten gegeniiber dem Prafix 
ge- z.B. in gnaden (Nr. 14,3) wie in A und genade(n) (Nr. 15,30 und 49) wie 
in A, aber gegen A in der folgenden Zeile (so)? Hatte hier nicht, wie in der 
Einleitung erwihnt (S. 10), normalisiert werden sollen, wenn metrische 
Erwagungen nicht vorliegen? Ahnlich ergeht es mangen und manegen. 
vch, das mehrfach in A erscheint, steht nirgendwo fiir veh, immer fiir ouch 
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(Nr. 15,47 Apparat). Vielleicht wire eine umfassende Zusammenstellung der 
Strickerschen Echtheitskriterien, die sich aus Zwierzinas Materialien hitten 
erarbeiten lassen, von grofiem Nutzen gewesen. 
Der sehr eingehenden, aber nicht immer konsequenten Text-edition 
eine griindliche Analyse der geistlichen Bispelrede (S. 235-42) und 
uusfiihrliche Anmerkungen (S. 243-77) zu den erstmals veréffentlichten 
Strickergedichten. Vg]. auch: Ute Sch wab, Zur Interpretation der geistlichen 
Bispelrede, Annali dell’ Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli 1(1958), 
153-81; und derselben Verfasserin Beobachtungen bei der Ausgabe der bisher 
unverdéffentlichten Gedichte des Strickers, PBB (Tiib.) 81 (1950), 61-08. Der 
Gewinn fiir das literarhistorische Verstindnis, da z.B. der Teichner ganze 
Versgruppen dem Stricker entlehnt zu haben scheint und ihm nachgepriigte 
Formulierungen benutzt haben soll, ist bedeutend. Interessant ist auch die 
der Stricker im Dienste seiner klerikalen Auftraggeber in 
ésterreich nicht nur moralisierende Traktate und Gebete verfafte, 
dern auch als versierter Wortfihrer in die kirchenpolitischen Handel 
seiner Zeit eingriff. Was Schwabs zahlreiche Parallelen aus dem theologischen 
Schrifttum und deren Auslegung anbetrifit, so wird auf eine sachverstin 


gere, wenn auch sehr kurz gehaltene Besprechung dieses Buchteils in 


), 156 verwiesen, wo der Veriasserin Irrtiimer nachgewiesen 
re Exegese ausgesprochen werden. 

gabe der 35 bisher unverdéffentlichten Gedichte liegt 
verk des Strickers vor, wenigstens theoretisch, denn die 
gaben und Drucke sind kaum mehr zu beschaffen. In den 
der Library of Congress fiihrt der Stricker ein Phantom 
ertationsthema. Eine neue kritische Gesamtausgabe ist drin 
id cht. Schwabs tabellarische Ubersicht der Strickerhandschriften 
und -drucke stellen eine ausgezeichnete Vorarbeit fiir ein solches Unterneh- 
men dar. Bedauerlich ist, da® sich die Verfasserin nicht entschliessen konnte, 
rchaische und oft unverstindliche Gedichtiiberschriften ins Neuhoch 
n: denn wer wiirde vermuten, da ein Hofwart ein 
tte (Nr. 158) ein Ehescheidungsgesprich. Titel, wie 
Die Mannler), Nr. 140 (Das Bloch) und auch Nr. 26 (Die Som 
nerlatte) zieren, haben nicht den geringsten literarhistorischen Wert und 
ollten durch Benennungen ersetzt werden, die zum Thema des Gedichts 
Jezug haben. Trotz dieser Miangel ist die Tabelle (S. 15-45) im 
einem Variantenverzeichnis bisher unberiicksichtigter Lesarten 
(S. 279-89), mit dem Verzeichnis der Anfangsverse simtlicher 
Strickergedichte (nach dem Reimvokal alphabetisch geordnet) (S 
im Anhang (S. 297-304) neu herausgegebenen Stiicken (Nr 
ten Jagdvégel”; Nr. 162: ‘Die Heuschrecken”; Nr. 4: “Der 
Seele.’’) ein wertvolles Arbeitsinstrument fiir die Stricker- 
ibs Ausgabe der 35 bisher unveréffentlichten Bispelreden des 
letzte Liicke geschlossen, sodafi man sich jetzt an eine 

n machen kann. 
SIEGFRIED A. SCHULZ 


f America 
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Der Grobe Seelentrost. EIN NIEDERDEUTSCHES ERBAUUNGSBUCH DES VIER- 
ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. Herausgegeben von Margarete Schmitt. 
(Niederdeutsche Studien, Bd. 5.) Kéln, Graz: Béhlau Verlag, 1959. Pp 
148+ 301; 1 diagram. DM 36. 


[his publication of a 1958 Miinster dissertation provides the first modern 
printing of the text of Der Gro£Le Seelentrost, an extensive Low German col- 
lection of medieval sermon exempla, legends, Biblical and pseudohistorical 
narratives (the latter of literary interest), within the frame of a catechism of 
the Ten Commandments. The name Seelentrost was given to the work by the 
fourteenth-century compiler, probably a Dominican, whose original plans 
vere for a larger catechetical treatise dealing with the most important Church 
dogmas. Early use of the attribute gro in the title may be indicated by the 
use of de cleyne selen troyst, as found in incunabula from KGln, for an imita 
tion and continuation of lesser importance treating the Seven Sacraments. It 
should be pointed out that modern use of Seelentrost (ST) without attribute 
tends to be ambiguous, with either Der GroLe Seelentrost (GST) and Der 
Kleine Scelentrost (KST) or only the former as the possible referent. In this 
review GST will be substituted for Miss Schmitt’s use of ST, whenever the 
more restricted term is clearly the more appropriate 

The GST is found in Dutch, Low German, Central German, Uppe: 
German, Danish, and Swedish versions beginning in the second half of the 


fourteenth century and extending into the eighteenth, the oldest versions in 
some twenty-seven 


manuscripts and thirteen incunabula. Six manuscripts 
described by Gerhard 


¥ 

Reidemeister in a 1915 Halle dissertation, the only other 
detailed investigation of the non-Scandinavian ST manuscripts, are no longer 
to be found, along with four manuscripts noted by others. As a basis for her 
text Miss Schmitt used primarily the fifteenth-century manuscript of the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen, designated in Reidemeister’s system as K, 
which contains the most complete version and presumably the oldest extant 


readings. The language is Low German Schriftsprache with some specific fea 


tures of the Eastphalian dialect. Lacunae and obviously defective passages 
of MS K were corrected largely with the aid of MS So from the Soest Munici 
pal Archives, a late fourteenth-century Westphalian copy of an Eastern Dutch 
original. Variant readings from other important manuscripts and incunabula 
which may be as close to the archetype as those of K are cited in the appara 
tus. The spellings of K in general have been retained in the text with modern 
punctuation and capitalization added. The exempla have been numbered and 
provided with subject headings. 

In short introductory chapters preceding her text, Miss Schmitt describes 
briefly the GST manuscripts (some of which also contain the KST) and lists 
the exclusively KST manuscripts and the ST printings, presents a register 
of the GST exempla, discusses the problems of GST dating and localization, 
as well as its relative place in literary history. The early manuscript evidence 
and the date 1360 of the Karlsruher German version of the Speculum humanae 
salvationis, with which the GST shares rhymed prayers supposedly drawn 
from a common source, indicate a date of about 1350. The oldest GST manu- 
scripts are from the Western Low German-Eastern Dutch area, the most 
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plausible region of GST origin, toward which also some vocabulary items 
seem to point 

The longest (introductory) chapter, reflecting an immense amount of 
Akribie, attempts to construct a Stammbaum for the GST manuscripts and 
incunabula. Reidemeister had already established two main classes of manu 
scripts by the criterion of number of exempla: MS K is representative of 
Class I with the greater number, So of Class II with the smaller. (The ex- 
empla not found in II are among those for the instruction of the Sixth Com 
mandment.) Miss Schmitt compares variant readings in order to reconstruct 
descent within the classes. But even the most painstaking work does not here 
furnish unequivocal reconstructions, especially for Class II. 

The version of the Alexandersage preserved in MS K, found to be a 
reworking of the version of the GST archetype as in MS So, is printed as an 
appendix 1e te \ table of abbreviations, a bibliography, name and 
place registers, and a diagram of the suggested manuscript and incunabula 


‘ 


Stammbaum follo 
Having the GST text, one can now look forward to the study of its sources 
promised by Miss Schmitt 
B. J. KOEKKOEK 


University of Buffalo 


ALLEGORIE UND ERLEBNIS BEI LuTHER. Von Hans Wernle. Bern: A. H. 
Francke Verlag, 1960. Pp. 115. Sw. Fr. 12. 
The author can hardly be said to possess the ability to organize his material 
rhe result is an amorphous body of not uninteresting observations, but then, 
no essay on Luther can completely fail to catch something of the spirit of 
that provocative genius 
rhe title of the book is infelicitous. The author himself admits it, more 
or less, near the end of his study. Though there is a division into three chap- 
ters, there is lit liscernible effort to adhere to chapter headings. The num 
ber of quotations from Luther’s works is very large, probably larger than 
necessary or desirable; some of them are so long that one wonders whether the 
author may not have originally thought of a Luther anthology. There are pages 
on which the footnotes are distressingly long. They should have been ab- 
sorbed into the body of the “book.” In fact, what Wernle is really offering 
the reader is little more than his reading notes and some connecting phrases 
of his own, with an embarrassing repetitiousness at that. One is really aston- 
shed that it was decided to publish these notes as a book at all, for we are 


not dealing with a book in the usual sense of the word. Although it is 


ho Sal 


Is probably a ¢ 


issertation. I do not see how the director of this dissertation, 
who is especially mentioned in the preface, could ever have accepted it as ful- 


nowhere stated explicitly, this strange accumulation of notes toward a book 
} 


filling the requirements of a thesis in a distinguished Swiss university. I am 
completely at a loss to explain to myself and to the scholarly readers of 
JEGP how this overheavily footnoted accumulation of notes could have 
found its way into print. Perhaps some illumination can be found in one of 
Wernle’s prefatory statements, in which he expresses his gratitude to his 
thesis adviser for having granted him unbegrenzle Freiheit in the treatment of 
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his subject. I venture to suggest that the author was in no way ready for this 
“freedom” but should have undergone the severe discipline of the “law.” 
These notes toward a dissertation are not without a certain merit, how- 
ever. The author has read Luther and some of the vast literature on Luther 
intelligently, though he is perhaps rather too quick to cast adverse criticism 
on such a venerable figure in Luther research as Karl Holl. Wernle is right 
in his refusal to modernize Luther and in his insistence that we are dealing 
here with an essentially medieval mind. He is also right in stressing Luther’s 
ultimate nature as a man of action rather than meditation, though without 
some of the latter in him Luther could hardly have entered upon the path of 
reforming that part of the church that was not above reform. Wernle points 
out, correctly, that the pneumatic always formed a major element in the 
structure of Luther’s intellectual and spiritual equipment and achievement 
and remained present even when the noetic assumed great and ever greater 
importance. 
[here are valuable features in this dissertation though they are hardly 
new insights. 
Heinz BLunM 
Yale University 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER DEUTSCHEN DRUCKE DES XVI. JAHRHUNDERTS, VOL, I: 
DILLINGEN. Von Otto Bucher. [Bibliotheca Bibliographica, Vol. v, Part 1]. 
Wien: Walter Krieg Verlag, 1960. Pp. x+ 283; 36 plates. $18.00. 

The town of Dillingen (1950 population, 9,673) lies on the Danube, thirty 

miles northeast of Ulm. In medieval days and in the period of the Reforma- 


tion, however, Dillingen played a role of no mean stature, at least as compared 
with its present-day significance. Under the rule of Cardinal-Prince-Bishop 
Otto Truchsess von Waldburg, a university was founded there in 1549, chiefly 


for the purpose of combating the spread of the Protestant movement through- 
out the basin of the upper Danube. In 1564, the Jesuits took over the uni- 
versity, “ein hauptsidchlicher Sitz der Polemik gegen den Protestantismus”’; 
in 1804, it was dissolved. 

In order to supply the newly founded university with an effective publish- 
ing arm to sustain the faithful and promote the production of literature favor- 
ing the Church of Rome, a press was urgently needed in Dillingen. With the 
enthusiastic support of Cardinal Otto, it was established there, some time 
after August 1549, by one Sebald Mayer, recently employed in this craft at 
Ingolstadt. 

The present volume by Otto Bucher gives a historical account of this 
press (reproducing pertinent records from various archives), together with a 
full bibliographical listing of all the publications of Sebald Mayer and of his 
son Johann through the year 1600. This work inaugurates a series designed 
to supply bibliographies of sixteenth-century books printed in Germany, ar- 
ranged under the individual towns—a much-needed project which will help 
to fill a serious /acuna in the field of national bibliographies. Much is known 
about the fifteenth-century book; in the matter of sixteenth-century books, 
our current knowledge is woeiully inadequate! 

The biographical account of Sebald Mayer shows clearly that he was a 
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printer’s types are capable of. Simply checking the plates against the printed 
descriptions reveals that Bucher has sinned heavily against this cardinal 
principle. He has paid absolutely no heed to reproducing capitals and lower 
case as they appear in the original (compare, for example, plate 10 with entry 
172 on the facing page). Whether uw and v are correctly reproduced seems to 
have been a matter of indifference to the compiler (AVG. STENSIS appears 
as Augvstensis; plate 30 and entry 497). Omissions occur: for instance, in the 


1 
197 
case of DILINGAE (plate 17 and entry 319) and the essential “I.” (jor 
legem) in plate 14 (cf. facing entry no. 243). Misprints abound: ‘‘Dilingen’’ 
plate 5) and “Dillingen” (no. 136); “Clypeum” (plate 19) and “Claypeum” 
(no. 453); “familiam” (plate 14) and “‘iamiliarum” (no. 243); ‘‘Ordenliche”’ 
and ‘‘Herrn” versus ‘“Ordentliche” and “Herren” (plate 31 and no. 589); and 
so on. 
When such a list can be compiled simply from the plates supplied in the 
volume itself, one wonders what a more thorough comparison with many 
als might reveal. Unless almost total accuracy of transcription can be 
assumed, a bibliographer never knows when the original in his hand differs 
from the published description, whether he holds the same edition or at 
, or simply a different issue, of the comparable item set forth in the bibli 
[t is unfortunate that Bucher’s book cannot command that respect- 
onfidence which one ought to be able to re pose in suc h a work, sin i 
unlikely that another (and more accurate) bibliography of 


Nn} . : oI . 
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for the purpose of investigating the 
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the society served as the literary 

ind social r of gnil Th n contrast to the more didactic tone 
of the Fruchi d esel aft, 1 iimed at reform in language and 


poetry, the con I 1 of tl ] nberg litterati was of lighter eight and 


VCiL 


a less serious mood: their f orite genre was past ral poetry While the other 
literary societie I eventeenth century did not outlast the fulfillment oi 
their programs, the Bl len, most likely because it had retained a bit of 
the playful and sociable spirit of its beginnings, has been able to survive to 
this very day. By bestowing an honorary membership on Professor Spahr, the 
society opened to him its archives, hich were miraculously saved from the 


holocaust of the city. 


In spite of its importance for the history of German Baroque poetry the 
} 


mar uscript collecti« of the order | 


" A 
lad never been syste: iatically catalogued, 


Lhe present book sin ply wants to serve as th key to these treasures. It does 
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give several passages in full if they throw new light on a writer or illustrate a 
controversial point—but on the whole we have here a catalogue raisonné. Of 
the ro5 bundles found in the archives the numbers 1 to 62 contain material 
from the seventeenth century and only these have been analyzed here. 

[he greater part of the Baroque manuscripts was bequeathed by Sig- 
mund von Birken alias Betulius (1626-1681), the second president of the 
order and a leading representative of the bourgeois Schdferdichtung. Birken’s 
legacy comprises his correspondence and diaries, as well as sketches, plans 
and several unpublished works. 

rhe material is presented according to individuals; the idea was (in the 


words of the author), ‘‘to list every relerence to an author or work and to pro 


vide a background discussion concerning the material.’’ The book is divided 
into two parts. Part I (pp. 9-74) is a survey of the contents which treats the 
more important writers first; Part II (pp. 77-91) deals exclusively with 
Birken; an appendix (pp. 95-104) lists all the seventeenth-century letters 
preserved in the archives excepting those of Birken but including others of so 
little significance that they were not mentioned in the book. 
he poets treated in Part I are given a short biographical sketch which 
brit focus their particular relationship to Birken and the order. Be 
cause of the ni of this guide, I think it best, for the information of the 
interested reader, just to enumerate the names of Birken’s correspondents 
Georg Philipp Harsdérffer, Johannes Klaj, Johann Rist, Justus Georg Schot 
tel, Philipp von Zesen, Caspar Stieler, Quirin Kuhlmann, Catharina Reg 
von Greiffenberg, Quirin Moscherosch, and Georg Neumark 
The author has devoted a great deal of painstaking effort to the interpre- 
tation of his material and much new information can be gathered from his 
remarks on the Nuremberg pe aged of Kl 1j, the cofounder of the order, on the 
quarrels between Rist and Zesen, and on other related subjects. Most puzzling 
is the discovery that all letters from Anton Ulrich von Braunschweig-Liine 
burg have disappeared from the files although his correspondence with Birken 
must have n volun However, there are od : slips of paper in Anton 
Ulrich’s handwriti: whic h contain parts of the fifth book of Aramena with 
ms by Birken. Professor Spahr has promised a de 
tailed analysis of this manus« ript material which will prove the essential influ 
ence irken’s aesthetics on the style of Anton Ulrich’s novels. 

vill cert _— be helpful to the literary historian who tries to 
evaluate the significance of Birken’s role in the German High Baroque and 
to the future biograpl f Birken. As already mentioned, the archives have 
preser /e | Re inschriften ot poses unpublished works and many fragments, 

ive file of rate pertaining to Birken’s personal life and his 
literary lead rship, and, finally, a diary to which Birken confided many inti 


an extel! 


mate observations on personal experiences (such as his difficulties with his 
two wives) and a running record of his literary pursuits. The publication of 
the full text of this diary is a desideratum, and we hope that Professor Spahr 
will undertake this too. For the present we are certainly grateful for what he 
has given us here: an indispensable and useful tool for researchers in the field 
of German Baroque. 
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I noticed two minor discrepancies: (1) on page 9, a Jetter from Catharina Regina 
ven Greiffenberg, 1660, is catalogued under 12-18k*, but it seems to be identical with 
her letter No. 29. 21 May 1669. 12-18jj, 12-18kk; (2) on page 15, a letter from Hars- 
doérffer, 1 May 1646, seems to be the same as Harsdérffer’s No. 4 of 31 May 1646 (pre 
sumably the more reliable date). 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Kropstock: Les THEMES PRINCIPAUX DE SON (Zuvre. Par Jean Murat. 
(Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, 
Fascicule 138.) Paris: Société d’Editions Les Belles Lettres, 1959. Pp. 
xi+ 386. 

Professor Murat’s book represents an important contribution to the study of 

a poet who has been unduly neglected. Muncker’s and Bailly’s treatments of 

Klopstock’s life and works are dated in several respects (both appeared in 

1888); Kindt’s praiseworthy attempt to rescue Klopstock from undue oblivion 

is somewhat too biased to lay claim to being critical scholarship. While we 

have a considerable number of studies on various aspects of Klopstock’s 
works, and some outstanding essays (e.g., by Dilthey and Kommerell), the 
detail of treatment and the scope of Murat’s study fills a long-felt gap and 
must be ranked for comprehensiveness with Muncker’s, Bailly’s, and Kindt’s 
publications, even if its subject matter is more limited. Whereas Muncker and 
Bailly proceed chronologically, Murat’s approach is systematic and problem- 
geschichtlich, although he includes a biographical sketch. His study of prin- 
cipal themes excludes the interpretation of specific works and refrains from 
passing aesthetic judgments. Murat’s sober objectivity contrasts with Kindt’s 
proselytizing, Muncker’s or Bailly’s censoriousness, and even with Dilthey’s 
implicit judging of Klopstock against the Welltanschauung of the Weimarer 

Klasstk. 

Part I of Murat’s book deals with Klopstock’s life, personality, and his 
relation to rationalism, pietism, and English and German literature. The bio- 
graphical sketch adduces new German and Danish sources unknown to 
Muncker (e.g., Meta Moller’s letters). Klopstock emerges as a person who in 
his early poetry affects the unhappy poet and anticipates the romantic’s belief 
in the absolute value of individuality; very soon, however, mainly under 
Meta’s influence, he, as author of the Messias, grows conscious of his obliga- 
tion to set an example. Like Goethe, he achieves a mastery over mere Gefiihls- 
seligkeit, but without Goethe’s capability for constant change and rejuvena- 
tion. Klopstock becomes a prisoner of his own work and assumed role, and 
thus loses contact with the later phases of German literature which he had 
helped to prepare. Murat emphasizes Klopstock’s indebtedness and affinity 
to Leibniz and also to certain ideas of the Enlightenment. The much dis- 
cussed relation to pietism is considered here in its biographical aspects. 

Part II begins with a consideration of Klopstock’s lyrical poetry, which 
gives to enthusiasm and sentiment a much wider range than his predecessors 


and contemporaries. The language of the heart acquires an authenticity un- 
known in them. Klopstock is on the way to the Gefiihl of Sturm und Drang 
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tion from G., VIII, 335 on p. 310, which, incidentally, omits a passage without 
indicating it). The Messias and ‘“‘Friihlingsfeier’’ can hardly be reconciled 
with the sanguinary heroism of the drama Hermanns Schlacht, its praise of 
Fiihrer and Volk, and its implied message of Germany’s “mission.” The last 
chapter covers the same ground as Schleiden’s book Klopstocks Dichtungs- 
theorte, although Murat proceeds chronologically. Klopstock’s aesthetic 
views, important because they belong to Germany’s outstanding poet be- 
tween 1748 and 1775, stand midway between Rationalism and Sturm und 
Drang, between the acknowledgment of norms for the individual work of art, 
on the one hand, and inspiration, Weihe, and Genie as conditions for true 
poetry on the other hand; he is on the way to an equilibrium, which lacks, 
however, Goethe’s lucidity. 

Murat regards Klopstock as a poet whose works, all written in the same 
major key, and predominantly concerned with : glorification of God and 
fatherland, show little complexity in spite of their diversity in genres. These 
limitations and a growing obstinacy alienated Klopstock from his successors. 

ertheless, he does not belong to German Baroque, but is, as Murat con 


argues, a forerunner of Sturm und Drang, Klassik, and Romantik. 


sticed in the text and 


wil 
vi 


especially in the abundant « 
| 


: not list them here 
however, the quotation " fessias should have foll 
Hamel’s, instead of following th 


( 
source (e.g., pp. 97, 99). Although differences concern mostly punctuation, this is by 


Géschen edition (1 

no means irrelevant. The quotations from the Odes, supposedly taken from the 

Muncker-Pawel edition, deviate often in punctuation and spelling. The | 

throughout the book tacitly, but not consistently, modernized g., p. 42: Leibnitz; 
252: Krystallstrom). The quotations on page 77 (from O ? 


' 


are incomplete or incorrect as they stand. On page 38 Pope’s { 


atter is 


the Essay on Man is misquoted. We found the following errors in 

rected: page 143 (from Messias, I, 22 im neuen Eden; page 

247): wiirde; page 339 (from G., X, 2 also sich; page 343, note 44: Kirsc! 
page 350, note 59: Gotthold; on page 354 (from G , 111) Jemanden might have 
been retained. The title of the work quoted on page 287, note 62 is Eflerladte Papirer 
ra den Reventlowske Familickreds i Tidsrummet 1770-1827 (the title as printed there 
requires the dates; also the comma after 7idsrummet in the bibliography on p .) 
should be omitted). In the bibliography it should read (p. 370) Sprickmanns Briefe; 

ha 


the author listed on page 372 is Alfred Kelletat. Our list of errors in quotation is 
on sampling only and not meant to be complete 


The author himself frankly acknowledges the danger of systematization 
inherent in his thorough and extremely well-documented study of themes, 
which by its very nature uses Klopstock’s works as mere illustrations for 
problems and themes without attempting an aesthetic evaluation and over 
all interpretation of individual works as Dichtung. This limitation and the 
above mentioned shortcomings do not diminish the importance of this study, 
which will be as indispensable as Muncker’s book for future Klopstock 
scholarship, and furnishes a much needed basis for a future comprehensive 
work on Klopstock the poet. 

HEINZ MOENKEMEYER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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GoETHES WERKE |Hamburger Ausgabe in vierzehn Banden. Herausgegeben 
von Erich Trunz] BANp xiv. [NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHE SCHRIFTEN. 
ZWEITER Ter. Textkritisch durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen von Dorothea Kuhn (Materialien zur Geschichte der Farben- 
lehre). Mit Beitriagen von Richard Benz (Goethes Leben), Heinz Nicolai 
(Zeittafel), Irmgard Béttcher und Erich Trunz.] Hamburg: Christian 
Wegner Verlag, [1960]. Pp. 720. 

Mit diesem Band findet die Hamburger Goethe-Ausgabe ihren wiirdigen 

Abschlu8. Dorothea Kuhn, die schon im xt. Band dieser Ausgabe, der die 

Morphologischen Schriften bot, ihre wissenschaitliche Einsicht und herausge- 

berische Zuverlassigkeit bewies, zeigt, auch hier ihr gutes Urteil, indem sie die 

nicht von Goethe stammenden Teile des Textes der in der Ausgabe von 1810 

erschienenen “Materialien zur Geschichte der Farbenlehre” fortlaGt und 

den hier gebotenen urspriinglichen Text mit griindlichen und aufschlu6reichen 

Anmerkungen versieht. 

Einige von Erich Trunz hier gebrachten Nachtrige zu Band 1 befassen 
sich mit der Textgestalt des “West-éstlichen Divan,” bringen Au®erungen 
Goethes und seiner Zeitgenossen iiber ‘“‘Reineke Fuchs” und erginzendes 
Material zu “Hermann und Dorothea.” Auch Goethes Auferungen iiber 
seine Autobiographischen Schriften finden sich hier als Nachtrag zu Band 
IX-XI 

Leben und Werk des Dichters werden gedringt und in lebendiger Klar 
heit von Richard Benz dargestellt. Vielleicht wird Goethes Verhiltnis zu 
Frau v. Stein hier zu sehr idealisiert; auch das Urteil iiber Christiane erscheint 
zu giinstig. Doch die meisterhafte Kiirze in der Darstellung der Lebensum- 
stiinde Goethes und das Feingefiihl in der Wertung seiner Werke charakteri- 
sieren Benz als einen Goethekenner und -deuter von Rang. 

Als willkommene Ergiinzung zu dieser kurzgefaf$ten Biographie erscheint 
die von Heinz Nicolai zusammengestellte umfassende “‘Zeittafel zu Goethes 
Leben und Werk,” die wichtige Einzelheiten aus Goethes Leben und Schaf- 


fen in gewissenhafter chronologischer Anordnung bietet. Die Wechselbezie- 
} 


or 


hungen zwischen Leben und Werk, die iiberraschende Fiille der mensch- 
lichen Beziehungen Goethes, sein umfassender Interessenkreis und seine 
universale Bildung kommen dem Leser eindrucksvoll zum Bewuftsein. 

Die sorgfiltigen und wissensreichen Anmerkungen zu dem Textmaterial 
des Bandes, eine nach Themenkreisen geordnete umfassende Bibliographie, 
die die bibliographischen Hinweise der einzelnen Bande willkommen erginzt, 
und ein sehr brauchbares, von Irmgard Béttcher zusammengestelltes Namen 
und Werkregister der Hamburger Ausgabe, (die nicht in dieser Ausgabe 
enthaltenen Werke sind in Klammern beigefiigt), beschlieSen den Band. 

Als Ganzes gesehen ist die Hamburger Ausgabe eine der wichtigsten und 
brauchbarsten Goethe-Ausgaben iiberhaupt. Erich Trunz ist einer der 
besten Goethekenner unserer Zeit. Er verbindet umfassendes Wissen, klares 
Urteil, lebendige Darstellung und sichere Methodik mit einer ungewéhnlichen 
Fach- und Menschenkenntnis, die es ihm erméglichte, eine Reihe héchst 
befahigter Mitarbeiter fiir seine Ausgabe zu gewinnen. So ist die Trunzsche 
Hamburger Ausgabe ein Markstein der Goethephilologie geworden. 

ErIcH FUNKE 
State University of Iowa 
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WEGE zUM SPATEN GOETHE. DicnTuNG. GEDANKE. ZEICHNUNG. INTERPRE- 
TATIONEN UM EIN THEMA. Zweite Auflage. Von Paul Stécklein. Hamburg: 
Marion von Schrider Verlag, 1960. Pp. 400, 6 plates. DM 21.80. 


The first edition of this book, published a dozen years ago, had prompted this 
writer to foresee for its author a prominent place among the most hopeful 
younger literary critics of the new Germany. This prediction has come true; 
and the rereading of some of the old material, reprinted in the new edition 
without any major changes, proves the prediction to have been a pretty easy 
one. Essays like the one on the Wahlverwandtschaften, on the role of Care in 
Faust stand out now as major contributions to Goethe re.-2rch within the 
recent past. They are eminently knowledgeable, cautiously and lucidly ar- 
gued, sensitively written. The main concern, here and in the other pieces, is 
with Goethe’s belief in Verselbstung and Entselbstung, with his concepts of 
Gestalt and Chaos, both in che fields of human self-realization and of artistic 
creation. 

The chapters that the author has added in the present volume fit into this 
general frame, although in some instances only marginally so. The care ‘ul 
analysis of a Canaletto painting has at best a tenuous connection with Goethe; 
yet it elucidates the transformation of a given “element,” a vista of Venice, 
into a pictorial, fully integrated Gestalt, The same may be said of Stécklein’s 
interpretation of a poem by Hofmannswaldau illustrating the “logocentric” 
com-position (as opposed to Goethe’s “cardiocentric” one) of given ‘“‘ele- 
ments”—ready-made motives, typical poetic stances and responses, antici- 
pated audience reactions—into the highly formalized structure of a sonnet. 

Yet the most valuable new piece in the revised edition is an interpreta- 
tion of a Divan-poem (‘‘Allgegenwirtige’”’) which brings out the wisdom of old 
Goethe, his respect for and love of the living moment within and beyond the 
realization of the transitoriness of all things earthly. Professor Stécklein’s 
book, in its first edition testifying in make-up and print to the poverty of 
Germany just emerging from the war, presents itself now in a charming out- 
ward garb worthy of its contents. 


OSKAR SEIDLIN 
The Ohio State University 


SCHILLER ZUM 10. NOVEMBER 1959. FESTSCHRIFT DES EvupHorION. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter. Universitatsverlag, 1959. Pp. 144. 


“Das Harvard Manuskript von Wallensteins Tod” by Walter Grossmann is 
essentially a description of the fate of the manuscript from the time when 
Freiligrath discovered it until it came into the possession of the Harvard 
Library. A comparison with the standard text yields no significant variations, 
not even in the entries made by Schiller himself. 

An article by Hermann Meyer on “Schillers philosophische Rhetorik”’ 
discusses the probability that Schiller was influenced and encouraged in his 
essays on aesthetic problems by his reading of Quintilian’s De Imstitutione 
Oratoria. In this work of Late-Roman rhetoric Schiller might have found a 
valuable support for his growing ideal of the total personality which com- 
bines the theoretical and the aesthetic aspects of culture, as well as his desire 
to educate the German people toward a genuine culture. With this desire 
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when he demanded a solution for the empirical individual in his unique exist- 
ence. One result of Schiller’s position is that his positive characters appear to 
have gained a maximum of innocence whereas in reality they have withdrawn 
from the struggle with the actual conditions of life and are therefore inca- 
pable of escaping implication in guilt, in which they are involved much deeper 
than Schiller’s own traditional moral evaluation indicates, as this reviewer 
has tried to show elsewhere.! 

The last mentioned problem immediately leads to a discussion of the 
Demetrius fragment, which in this Festschrift is undertaken by Wolfgang 
Binder. After a careful analysis of the fragment, its structure, and a compari- 
son with similar themes in Schiller’s dramas, the author proceeds with an anal- 
yss of the character of Demetrius on the basis of the poet’s distinction be- 
tween “naive” and “sentimental” characters. In his opinion, Demetrius is 
and remains a naive character who behaves sentimentalisch. As a consistent 
naive character he would be absolutes Sein; he would be in unquestionin 


f 


harmony with nature and therefore would not need a definite faith in himsel 
and his mission. As a “‘sentimental” character he would transcend himself in 
order to be and to live in the consciousness of the absolute and its imperative; 
in Demetrius’ situation he would end in sublime resignation after having 
recognized the fraud. Demetrius’ actions, however, are not determined by 
moral principles. Rather he depends on the factual legitimacy of his birth, 
which he tries to uphold to the end of the fragment. His tragedy rests on the 
dichotomy of natural naivity and a sentimental reflection which is beyond his 
reach. In Binder’s opinion, the fragment no longer deals with the tragedy of 
moral freedom, but on a much higher plane returns to the beginning ofa 
metaphysical tragedy of man’s finite existence, which Binder finds in Schil 
ler’s early dramas. That shift of emphasis then would account for the often 
discussed development in the direction of nineteenth-century realism, and if 
you wish, of twentieth-century existentialism. 
F. W. KAUFMANN 
Hofstra College 


UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR STRUKTUR DER NACHTWACHEN VON BONAVENTURA 
Von Dorothee Sdlle-Nipperdey. (Palaestra, Band 230.) Géttingen: Van 


denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 110. 


Die ““Kunstgestalt’”’ der Dichtung steht nun schon seit zwei Jahrzehnten im 
Vordergrund literarwissenschaftlicher Forschung. Fiir die neuzeitliche Kunst 
der Auslegung sind besonders Emil Staigers Grundbegriffe der Poetik (Ziirich, 
1946) und Wolfgang Kaysers Das sprachliche Kunstwerk (Bern, 1948) rich- 
tunggebend geworden. Beide Werke haben die notwendige Terminologie 
geschaffen und Germanisten das Riistzeug gegeben, ein sprachliches Kunst- 
werk nach dem heutigen Stand der Wissenschaft zu analysieren. Aus dem 
Géttinger Seminar Wolfgang Kaysers sind mehrere gute Veréffentlichungen 
iiber das Strukturproblem des sprachlichen Kunstwerkes hervorgegangen. 
Die Verfasser halten sich in der Zielsetzung und Methode meistens eng an 

! “Schuldverwicklung in Schillers Dramen,” Schiller 1759/1959, ed. J. R. Frey 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959), pp. 76-103. 
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die wissenschaftlichen Ideen und Grundsitze ihres Lehrers, was auch fiir die 
vorliegende Arbeit zutrifft. 

Dorothee Sélle-Nipperdey geht von der Tatsache aus, daf§ trotz des 
grundlegenden Werkes von Franz Schultz der Dichter der Nachiwachen bis 
heute nicht mit endgiiltiger Sicherheit ermittelt ist. Die Untersuchungen von 
Franz Schultz, auch die von ihm angeregten Arbeiten, scheinen ‘‘das Bild 
Wetzels ... von dem Verfasser der Nachtwachen abzuriicken” (S. 8). Das 
Ziel war bisher allein die Lésung des Verfasserproblems; die angewandten 
Methoden und Einzelergebnisse muften positivistisch bestimmt sein. Fiir 
die heutige Strukturforschung jedoch ist die Frage nach dem Dichter eines 
Kunstwerkes von nebensiichlicher Bedeutung. In Ubereinstimmung mit den 
Lehren Wolfgang Kaysers bemerkt Dorothee Sélle-Nipperdey zum Problem 
der Hermeneutik: ‘Diese an den Text zu stellende Frage nach der Struktur ist 
keine andere als die, die Dilthey an Dichtungen gestellt hat. Aus der Ge- 

aus der Dichtung erfahren wir, was der Mensch sei...” (S. 9). 
Nur zu kurz weist die Arbeit auf jene Entwicklung hin, die von Diltheys 
“‘Lebensgefiihl,”’ Heideggers ‘‘Existenzverstindnis” zu Staigers literarwis 
senschaftlichen Grundbegriffen fiihrt. Fiir die Veriasserin ist die “‘Frage nach 
der Struktur ein Versuch, hinter die Trennung von Gehalt und Gestalt 
zuriickzugehen.”’ In Schlagworten formuliert, richtet sich also die Unter- 
suchung auf die Struktur als Existenzauslegung, auf die Existenzauslegung 
als Struktur (S. 11). 

Die vier Hauptabschnitte der Studie beschrinken sich auf eine Auslegung 
der Nachtwachen nach folgenden Strukturbegriffen: Erzdhlhaltung, Redeweisen, 
epische Grundformen und zusammenfassend die Gesamtstruktur. Weil aber hier 
methodisch gesehen die Struktur in ihrer “Intentionalitét” selbst die Ausle- 
gung der Existenz vollzieht, wird in der Gliederung der Arbeit jedem dieser 
vier Begriffe noch ‘‘der existenziale Begriff’? zur Seite gestellt. “‘Existenzial 
gesprochen fragen wir nach dem Verhiltnis zur Welt, nach der Begegnung 
mit ihr, nach dem Geschehen in ihr und nach dem Weltverstindnis... ” 
S. 11). Im ersten Kapitel interessieren gewisse ‘Erzaihlperspektiven”’ im 
Vergleich der Nachtwachen mit Jean Pauls Des Luftschiffers Gianozzo Seebuch 
sowie ein Exkurs iiber die Erzihlhaltung bei Goethe, Kleist und Jean Paul. 
Zusammenfassend heifit es: “Die Erzaihlhaltung des Nachtwiachters unter- 
scheidet sich wesentlich von den Erzahlhaltungen, die wir bei Goethe, Kleist 
und Jean Paul herausstellten. Sie lebt in einer Ferne zum Erzahlten, die sich 
weder mit der Goethes noch mit der Jean Pauls vergleichen lift... So 
ist das Verhaltnis zur Welt Wille zur Distanz...”’ (S. 25-26). 

In den ‘“Redeweisen” (2. Kapitel), die es mit der Wirklichkeit zu tun 
haben, z.B. Berichten, Beschreiben und Urteilen, sind gewisse Stilziige Jean 
Pauls nachweisbar. Das “‘Berichten’”’ des Nachtwichters wird kurz mit dem 
der Kleisteschen Gestalten verglichen; auch wird im “Urteilen” auf die 
Beziehungen des Nachtwichters zum Sturm und Drang eingegangen. Die 
Veriasserin sieht aber in den Reflexionen, d.h. in den ‘‘Redeweisen der unend- 
lichen Médglichkeiten,” im Wiinschen und Phantasieren, im Erértern und 
Deuten und in Fragen das entscheidende Geschehen. “Ironie, die das Seiende 
als Gesetztes ansieht, vollzieht die reflektierte Weltbegegnung auch dort, wo 
Geschehen und Gegenstindlichkeit, nicht das Ich, die Redeweisen bestim- 
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men...” (S. 50-51). Im Gegensatz zu Jean Paul, dem ‘‘Geschichte das 
héchste Trauer- und Lustspiel”’ ist, fehlt die Bezogenheit auf die Geschichte 
bei Bonaventura. Von den “‘Redeweisen” her deutet sich die Welt bei Bona- 
ventura als “ireier Spielraum im Nichts” (S. 51). 

In den “epischen Grundiormen” (3. Kapitel) will die Verfasserin nicht 
nur nachweisen, was sie leisten, sondern es geht ihr darum, einzelne Szenen, 
Bilder, Reden und Monologe zu interpretieren. Die Reden durchzieht ein 
“‘aufklarendes Pathos.’’ Der Nachtwachter will aufklaren. Der Sinn der Rede 
erscheint als “Aufforderung zur Briiderschaft mit dem Nichts’”’ (S. 68). Aus- 
fiihrlicher wird auf die Stelle in den Nachtwachen eingegangen, an der das 
Nichts “‘beschrieben”’ wird. “‘Das Bild des Nichts . . . weist auf Jean Paul.... 
Doch bei Jean Paul iiberwiegt auch und gerade hier die Bildkraft, wahrend 
der Hanswurst reflektierend behauptet ...” (S. 76). Weiterhin wird Bona- 
venturas und Jean Pauls unterschiedliches Verhalten zum Ich am “‘Schoppe- 
Erlebnis” (S. 72) und auch an der “Rede des toten Christ s” verdeutlicht. 
“Sprache der Angst und Sprache des Zynismus stehen sich gegeniiber, zu- 
gleich Vision und Reflexion. Das Ich erweist sich als Nichts...”’ (S. 82). 

Im SchluBkapitel behandelt die Verfasserin die Struktur der Welt in den 
Nachtwachen. Nach W. Kayser wirken drei Elemente weltschaffend: Figur, 
Raum und Geschehen. Die Figur des Nachtwiachters kann nicht struktur- 
fiihrend sein, denn selbst sein Ichbewuftsein wird zerstért! Der “Raum” der 
Erzihlung mu der zentrale Strukturbegriff der Nachtwachen sein. Alles 
Geschehen und alle Figuren weisen ‘‘auf den Raum des Nichts” hin. Der 
Sinn des Buches ist: “‘Der Sieg des Unendlichen iiber das Endliche.. . , das 
Sein, das gerade im Nichts sich zeigt. .. . Der Geist der Erzahlung lebt aus 


der Spannung von Hoffnung und Verzweiflung. ... Was bleibt, ist der pro- 
grammatische Nihilismus, der in der Hoffnungslosigkeit verharrt ...” (S. 


106). In den abschlieSenden Untersuchungen werden gerade diese inneren 
Spannungen, die die Nachtwachen durchziehen, sehr klar herausgestellt; 
ebenfalls das Gegensatzliche bei Bonaventura und Jean Paul, der noch sagen 
kann: “‘Nimm Gott aus dem All: so ist alles vernichtet. ...”’ Fiir Bonaven- 
tura “ . ist Gott weggenommen. ... Daher riihrt denn auch die grenzen- 
lose Einsamkeit des Menschen; antwortlos und ohne Du steht er im Raum, 
alleingelassen mit seinem Ich— mitten im Nichts...” (S. 107-108). 

Es ist offenbar, da die obigen Auslegungen der Bilder, Reden usw. 
durch die Weltsicht Heideggers und der Existenzialphilosophie bestimmt sind. 
Man fragt sich aber, ob es berechtigt ist, das Jch, das uns in der Erzihlung 
begegnet, nur aus der Atmosphire des heutigen intellektuellen Nihilismus 
erklaren zu wollen. 

Fiir die Strukturanalyse sind die Nachtwachen wegen ihrer anonymen und 
problematischen Herkunft von besonderem Interesse. Jede Untersuchung 
dieser Art mu etwas zu der grundsitzlichen, umstrittenen Fragé aussagen: 
Kann man die gehalt-gestaltliche Autonomie des sprachlichen Kunstwerks 
ganz herstellen? Woligang Kayser stellt in seinem Das sprachliche Kunstwerk 
(S. 17) fest: “Es ist grundsatzlich zu betonen, daf$ der Dichter einem lite- 
rarischen Text nicht immanent ist: so als sei das Werk nur verstindlich, wenn 
wir genau den Dichter kennten. Der Dichter ist in dem eigentlichen Gegen- 
stand der Literatur nicht enthalten.” Es ist zu begriifen, dafS die Verfasserin 





Erzihlung génzlich in einen geschichtslosen Raum zu stel 
kurse, die Vergleiche, die Erérterung der Beziehungen des 
nderen Dichtern, Romanen und Erziihlungen geben uns wertvolle 

vahren Dichter der Nachtwachen. 
indliche Fachkenntnisse, ist die in dieser Studie ange- 
rarwissenschaitlich mit groSer Sorgfalt durchgefiihrt. 
wertvolle Anregungen zu ihnlichen Einzelstudien auf dem 

uranaly se. 
HERBERT R. LieDK 
Vew York 


Martin Salander, UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUR 
By Margarete Merkel-Nipperdey. Gdtti 
echt, 1959. Pp. 152. DM 14.80 


World War, German literary historians have show 
craftsmansh P, preferring to overlook minor nuances an 
in favor of a consideration of artistic structure. The 


this trend. Terminology and organiz 
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(Raumbild he core of each space-scene and all of them taken together 
Gesamiraum) is a structural tension which corresponds to the polarity in the 
narrative pose. This basic tension is ethical in nature, opposing good with bad, 
although th otomy is usually presented in terms of old and new, or 
traditional and modern. The tension is consistently preserved and yet it is 
essentially weak, as its members are not of the same degree. Whereas Keller 
believed in the ultimate nature of good, he refused to give evil any real 
status. The old was good not because it was old, but because it had stood the 
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test of time. Good would always assert itself in time; good was timeless, uni- 
versal, the norm. Bad was merely an aberration from the norm, no vital 
force unto itself. Consequently, evil was presented in a rather colorless 
fashion as manifested in the Weidelich twins. And even the notion of good as 
timeless had an artistic flaw, since it tended to make Arnold Salander, the 
representative of the good in the new generation, a vague wishy-washy 
kind of individual who preferred to sit around and wait for things to happen. 

We might insert at this point that the argument becomes convincing 
when one recalls how effectively Keller on occasion—when he forgot himself 
could portray evil as demonic, as, for example, the schwarze Geiger in Romeo 
und Julia auf dem Dorfe. It is however, a moot question whether the im 
balance of the tension or the waning of Keller’s creative powers was more at 
fault. 

Keller’s belief that nature was essentially at rest and that good was the 
norm and timeless, led him to suppress the element of time in his novel. Thus 
the space-scenes form the body of the work and are so loosely joined that their 
relationship is rather in the nature of nebeneinander than nacheinander, The 
twenty-odd years of the story seem no more than a few days, since the long 
intervals between the virtually timeless space-scenes are bridged by a few 
casual words and because the characters scarcely change or develop inwardly. 

Thus, the author concludes, the polarity of the narrative pose has its 
counterpart in the basic tension of the subject matter, and the essential 
composure of the fictitious author is mirrored in the emphasis on space and 
the suppression of time. 

There are only a few minor points on which we are not in full agreement 
with Miss Merkel-Nipperdey. We feel that the plot, although admittedly 
simple, does more than merely link the space-scenes. Like the latter, the plot 
also illustrates the difference between Sein and Schein; to some extent Martin 
and even more Frau Weidelich learn the error of their ways. Thus there 
would seem to be a more reciprocal correlation between Vordergrundsge- 
schehen and epischer Vorgang than the author would have us believe. On the 
other hand, the author in her discussion of the narrative pose forgets the 
flaws she discusses later and concludes that Keller’s involvement was not 
undue. Her sympathy for her subject is understandable, but to our mind the 
high degree of involvement and the resulting heavy didacticism is the basic 
flaw that has doomed Martin Salander to oblivion. Keller’s earlier works were 
also didactic, to be sure, but in them didacticism was carefully offset by the 
use of humor, irony, and caricature. 

The author explains to us why Martin is both an intelligent representa- 
tive of the traditional and a shallow advocate of the modern. She does not, 
however, bring out the fact that in the realistic atmosphere of a Zeilroman, 
such paradoxes are difficult to motivate; nor that the mentality of Martin and 
several other characters is unconvincing. In this connection, we would have 
wished a comparison with Heinrich Mann’s Untertan—a similar didactic 
Zeilroman with simplified characters—rather than the comparison with novels 
by Fontane and Gotthelf. 

Since the author has rightly shown that the concept which underlies the 
entire novel is Ruhe, it might be well to point out that not only did Keller 
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conceive of Ruhe as the essence of nature, but also as the sign of the en- 
lightened individual who realized that man, although bound by natural law, 
might still achieve a modicum of moral freedom by adhering to the law of 
his own being. 
HERBERT W. REICHERT 
University of North Carolina 


DEUTSCHE LITERATUR IN UNSERER ZEIT. Mit Beitriigen von W. Kayser, 
B. von Wiese, W. Emrich, Fr. Martini, Fr. Heer. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1959. Pp. 162. DM. 3.60. 


This volume contains five articles which originally were presented at a meet 
ing sponsored by the Kultusministerium of Lower Saxony. The lectures were 
enlarged for the purpose of the present publication 

A work of divers hands can be stimulating. Deutsche Literatur accom 
plishes this end. Such a work may not be uniformly good or weighty, how- 
ever. Such a disparity is apparent here, too. 

The late Wolfgang Kayser deals with ‘‘Das literarische Leben der Gegen- 
wart.” He presents a brief survey of literary life in West Germany, sketching 
the work and the working conditions of author, publisher, bookseller, and 
these recent phenomena of ever growing importance, the paperback and the 
book club. But he is also concerned with the receiving end, the buyer of the 
book. One notes with interest that, in West Germany, 47 per cent of the 
population possess no book of any kind, 34 per cent have never bought one 
These figures are in contrast to the annual production of books (in West 
Germany) of approximately 125 million. It is hoped that such studies in the 
sociology of literature will be continued and intensified. 

The concern of Benno von Wiese is “‘Die deutsche Lyrik der Gegenwart.” 
He finds the lyric poet pre-eminently engaged in acts of self-assertion against 
a reality tending to be increasingly hostile toward the individual and toward 
poetry. The various ways in which this self-assertion may manifest itself are 
demonstrated by dint of brief analyses of poems by Eich, Brecht, Benn, 
Krolow, Lehmann, Bachmann, and Celan. 

Wilhelm Emrich’s provocative study is entitled “Die Erzihlkunst des 20 
Jahrhunderts und ihr geschichtlicher Sinn.”’ The novelist of our age confronts 
a disconcerting reality: there is no cohesion; all attempts at understanding 


and novelistic refashioning in an empirical (or quasi-empirical) way have 


therefore become impossible. The socio-political (and the historical) reality 
the most strenuous effort notwithstanding—yields neither sense nor meaning 
How then does the novelist proceed in a situation where his central cate 
gories—individual and society—have become exceedingly dubious realities? 
Emrich illuminates this situation by incisive references to the work of Thomas 
Mann, Rilke, Musil, Broch, and Kafka. It is revealing and significant as well 
that Emrich does not even mention the contemporary novel. 

The remaining three articles are less illuminating and are therefore 
mentioned in a somewhat cursory fashion. They have one common flaw: They 
are all too comprehensive with regard to names and titles and therefore tend 
to blur rather than to clarify. Fritz Martini, in writing about “Das Drama 
der Gegenwart,”’ is not particularly successful with his explanation as to why 
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the contemporary German drama is lacking in stature. More convincing is 
Max Wehrli (‘‘Gegenwartsdichtung der deutschen Schweiz’) with his 
formulation of the dilemma of the Swiss writer: how is he to maintain his 
identity and to achieve originality without becoming provincial? Friedrich 
Heer draws long but frequently dubious lines to open up “Perspektiven 
ésterreichischer Gegenwartsdichtung.” He insists, rather laboriously, on the 
continuity of the literary tradition in Austria; Germany, lacking in such a 
continuity, is made to serve as supporting contrast. 

A volume such as this leaves much unsaid, reasonably and under- 
standably so. That not the merest mention is made of the literature of East 
Germany, however, is an unjustifiable, indeed an unpardonable omission 

GERHARD Loost 
University of Colorado 


ALBERT STEFFEN. Dit DicHTUNG ALS SCHONE WISSENSCHAFT. Von Friedrich 
Hiebel. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1960. Pp. 280. DM 15.80. 


Chis monograph describes and evaluates the literary work of Albert Steffen, 
who became president of the Anthroposophical Society upon the death of 
Rudolf Steiner. He has been editor of its cultural weekly, Das Goctheanum, 
and director of the Freie Hochschule fiir Geisteswissenschaft at Dornach 
near Basel. In contrast to the more journalistic approach of Adelheid von 
Sybel-Petersen whose book on Steffen appeared in 1934, Professor Hiebel’s 
monograph is written from the point of view of the literary historian who 
sees in Steffen one of the most outstanding contemporary Swiss writers. 
Fritz Strich and Walter Muschg are cited in confirmation of this view. 

The subtitle of this book, Dichtung als Schéne Wissenschaft, points to the 
poet’s mission to express through the medium of literature the spiritual truths 
which he has come to know. Hence there is the obvious danger of a preponder- 
ance of rationalistic and didactic elements in Steffen’s work. Hiebel concedes 
the latter, saying that this is characteristic of Swiss literature in general. 
By assiduously avoiding all esoteric terms the author counteracts the im- 
pression that the general public may have of Steffen’s literary work as ap- 
plied Spiritual Science. On the one hand, it is natural that the reader familiar 
with Steiner’s Anthroposophy should understand more fully the implica- 
tions of Steffen’s lyrics and plays as described by Hiebel. On the other hand, 
since the book is meant for the general reader, the author either restricts 
himself to those aspects that are generally accessible, or he explains spiritual 
phenomena by reference to exoteric writers such as Lessing. Only rarely do 
we encounter such a cryptic statement as the following, which refers to the 
style of Steffen’s later lyrics, “Ein saturnisches Element hat die Uberhand 
bekommen, das mit den Knochenkriften des Mineralischen rechnet und 
rechtet, und das zugleich mit dem Unrecht-Unguten ins Gericht gehen muss.” 
rhe play of words, which may be accidental here, becomes philologically 
objectionable in the following statement, ‘‘So wird dieser Roman der Jugend, 
der am Anfang mit so schriller Dissonanz das Verhiltnis von Vater und 
Sohn antént, am Ende ein Hohes Lied der Ver-Séhnung.” Versdhnung is 
connected with Siihne, not with Sohn. Fortunately, no other example of such 
amateurish philology was found. 
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Hiebel places Steffen’s early fiction, which was published by S. Fischer, 
within the framework of contemporary German literature. As in the case of 
Christian Morgenstern, Steffen had established his literary reputation before 
he became acquainted with Rudolf Steiner, thus the latter was at first merely 
a guide on the road upon which the young writer had started out. Steffen 
became a member of the Anthroposophical Society in order to be allowed to 
witness the performances of Steiner’s ‘“‘Mysterienspiele” from 1910 to 1913 
In 1920 he moved to Dornach where he was commissioned to inaugurate the 
new dramatics on the stage of the Goetheanum. Since Hiebel justifiably 
devotes more space to the discussion of Steffen’s plays than to his other 
literary efforts, we can expect an investigation of the influence of Steiner’s 
‘Mysterienspiele” on Steffen’s own dramatic production. In the unlikely 
event that no appreciable influence can be found this should be brought out 
Likewise, the impact of Steiner’s Wahrspruchworte (published in 1925) on 
Steffen’s lyrics could have been mentioned 

Che author presents Steffen’s later works in four parts. His theoretical 
and critical writings appear under the heading, ‘‘Schéne Wissenschaft.” His 
lyrics are presented under the aspect of spiritual nurture, “‘Wegzehrung.”’ 
Steffen’s plays are discussed in three chapters: ‘‘Versuchsbiihne,” ‘“‘Mys- 
terien-Spiele,”” ‘Drama als Requiem.” The dominant theme of Steffen’s 
later fiction is expressed in the heading, ‘‘Epos und Logos.” 

In the first part we become acquainted mainly with Steffen as a literary 
critic who is interested in an amazing variety of literary figures of the past 
and present. We also become aware of the dominant part that Goethe played 
in Steffen’s studies. A persuasive comparison is made between the noncom 
mittal attitude of Thomas Mann and Steffen’s feeling of responsibility for con 
structive leadership. It is understandable that the author could touch upon only 
a fraction of the slightly less than hundred essays which Steffen has written 
Six volumes of these that appeared between 1941 and 1951 are not even 
mentioned by title in the text, although they are listed in the bibliography 
rhe chapters on Steffen’s lyrics contain a number of examples with illuminat 
ing comments and an occasional comparison with corresponding lines from 
Rilke and from Wiechert. The religious intent and spiritual foundation ot 
Steffen’s seventeen plays is brought out clearly. Shortcomings in regard to 
dramatic form are not disregarded. The more significant plays are discussed 
in greater detail. The novelty of the themes is as striking as is the diversity 
in dramatic presentation and in milieu. The latter ranges from antiquity to 
recent history and prophetic future. “Drama als Requiem”’ is a well chosen 
heading for Steffen’s later plays, because, to a greater or lesser degree, they 
all revolve around the experience of death and the influence which those who 
have passed away exert upon the living, be it in the realistic political setting 
after the first world war in Friedenstragédie and in Lin (opium war of 1840), 
or in the legendary and visionary sphere which we find in Barrabas and 
Alexanders Wandlung. The trend away from the closed form, characteristic 
for Steffen’s later fiction, is also found in contemporary German fiction in 
general. In describing the fragments of Steffen’s spiritual autobiography, 
Hiebel seems to have become more and more fragmentary himself. This 
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procedure may have been dictated by the author’s desire to prevent his mono- 
graph from being too ponderous for the general public. 

The chronological bibliography is an important addition to the text 
because it brings out the diversity of Steffen’s literary activity. Because of 
the organization of this book, more than one of Steffen’s works which ap- 
peared in the same year are sometimes discussed in widely separated parts 
of the volume. The ‘‘Personenregister’’ on the last three pages, which includes 
many contemporary names, confirms the impression received in reading this 
book that its author is a very well informed and discriminating literary his- 
torian. The extent and level of Steffen’s literary work makes its digestion 
and presentation a formidable task. This monograph bids fair to become the 
standard introduction to Albert Steffen and his work. It is a natural and 
worthy sequel to Hiebel’s significant book on Novalis and to his more recent 
work on Christian Morgenstern. 

ERICH HOFACKER 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


FrRIscH UND DUrrenmatt. By Hans Bianziger. Bern und Miinchen: Francke 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 232. Paper, DM 12.80. Cloth, DM 15.80. 


There is something nearly unique about the situation in which the German 
Drama has found itself since the end of the Second World War. Whereas 
Germany itself, despite its exuberant economic recovery, has been unable to 
bring forth a single dramatist of note who came to fame after the cessation 
of hostilities (with the possible exception of Wolfgang Borchert who died in 
1947), her little neighbor to the south, Switzerland, has produced two who 
write in German. Also unusual is the fact that these dramatists, Max Frisch 
and Friedrich Diirrenmatt, reared in a stronghold of bourgeois conservatism, 
are both radically modern! 

The situation in Germany early helped to bring the two Swiss writers to 
literary prominence in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent, but only 
in recent years has Switzerland begun to accord them a measure of recognition. 
To a degree, Hans Bianziger’s study reflects this belated recognition, as it 
represents the first major attempt to investigate the debt owed by the two 
literary rebels to their Swiss heritage 

For a lesser critic such a vantage point might well have proved disas- 
trous, but Banziger is familiar with the pitfalls of romantic nationalism 
Moreover, he approaches his subject with scholarly thoroughness, after 
having devoted ten years to familiarizing himself with the men and their 
works. And he proceeds from abundant knowledge of modern literature. 

Frisch and Diirrenmatt make light of their Schweizertum, but Banziger 
uncovers many ties. He concludes that Frisch is more a part of the Swiss com- 
munity than is the visionary Diirrenmatt, yet he conceives the latter as 
carrying on in the tradition of his grandfather, Ulrich Diirrenmatt, the 
satirical Bernese statesman, who fought “Helvetian commercialism and 
excessive materialism.” Banziger’s interpretation of Diirrenmatt’s works leads 
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him to believe that there is more of the reform-minded Swiss Protestant 
than of the nihilist in him 

In Banziger’s opinion, both Frisch and Diirrenmatt take a stand simila: 
to that taken a century earlier by their fellow countryman, Gottfried Keller. 
Like him, though perhaps a shade more harshly, they chastise with caustic 
wit and brutal satire the folly of their countrymen—Seldwylians in the eyes 
of all three—in a sincere attempt to awaken them to the perils of their ways 
and to the dangers of the times. 

Had Binziger restricted himself to his main purpose, the work would 
still deserve commendation but it might not have been of great interest to 
non-Swiss readers. However, he had as his secondary purpose to discuss and 
interpret minor and unprinted works to prevent their being forgotten—he 
says the authors themselves have little facility for creating archives. Swiss 
thoroughness has led him to go far beyond this expressed intention, with the 
result that he has analyzed all the works, major and minor, in all genres, 
articulately and with insight. The book can thus serve as a comprehensiv 
introduction to the two writers, although the brevity of plot summaries and 
the high level of presupposition recommend it particularly to the individual 
who is already somewhat acquainted with the subject matter. 

Binziger finds several consistent trends in the work of Frisch, perhaps 
the most important of which is the autobiographical nature of the content 
and the constant absorption with the disturbing problem of marriage. Ban 
ziger agrees with Diirrenmatt (whom he quotes at length on the subject 
that this narcissistic element detracts frequently from the freedom with 
which Frisch might have treated his subject; in the case of Frisch’s novel, 


Stiller, only the brilliance of the form saves the work from mediocrity. 


Concerning Diirrenmatt, Banziger will venture no generalizations; eac! 
of his works must be considered on its own merits. The most recent play, 
Frank V., failed, he asserts, because its creator did not recognize the limit 
beyond which satire cannot go. Unwittingly, Diirrenmatt had created an 
allegory that completely destroyed the humorous effect he had sought to 
achieve. 

\n appendix offers pertinent bibliographical comments and documenta- 
tion. A chronological table lists the works of the two men side by side and 
elates them to other literary works of the time 

HerBERT W. REICHER1 


University of North Carolina 


Diz AUSGEHENDE WIKINGERZEIT IM LICHTE DER RUNENINSCHRIFTEN. Von 
Arndt Ruprecht. (Palaestra Band. 224). Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 188. DM 26. 


Diese Arbeit stellt einen bemerkenswerten Versuch dar, die uber 2.000 
Runeninschriiten der spateren Wikingerzeit (etwa 950-1100) nach neuen 
Gesichtspunkten zu ordnen und auf diese Weise weniger bekannte Aspekte der 
in Frage stehenden Zeit zu beleuchten. Den Ausgangspunkt bildete ein bisher 
nicht hervorgehobener Gegensatz zwischen den Angaben der Sagaliteratur 
und denjenigen der Inschriften in bezug auf die Beteiligung an Wikinger- 
fahrten: diese erwihnen auffillig viele altere Manner als Auslandsfahrer, 
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laut jener aber ist die Wikingerfahrt ein typisches Unternehmen junger 
Manner. 

Zwei orientierende Kapitel fiihren den Leser in die politische und wirt- 
schaftliche Problematik der ausgehenden Wikingerzeit ein, deren Bedeutung 
sich kaum an den uns bekannten historischen Ereignissen allein abmessen 
laBt (wie etwa die von der sogenannten Anglo-Saxon Chronicle erwahnten). 
Die Runeninschriften ermdéglichen aber ein tieferes Eindringen in die mensch- 
lichen Aspekte jener bewegten Zeit. Es geht hier hauptsichlich um die 
Inschriften, die dem Andenken an die Gefallenen der Wikingerfahrten 
gewidmet sind und je nach Gegenden von ro bis 40% aller Inschriften 
ausmachen. Als Grundlage fiir seine Untersuchung gruppiert Ruprecht 
zuerst das vollstindige Inschriftenmaterial nach der Herkunftsgegend, dem 
Lebensalter und dem Familienstand der in den Inschriften genannten Toten. 
Aus diesen Inschriften lat sich am hiufigsten nur das Verhiltnis der Toten 
zu den Lebenden herauslesen, und so muf$ Ruprecht sich auf eine Zweiteilung 
‘“‘Verheiratete’’:‘‘Unverheiratete’’) beschrinken, die allerdings wohl meistens 
einem Altersunterschied entsprochen hat. Es zeigt sich, dafi das Verhaltnis 
zwischen Verheirateten und Unverheirateten sich bei den Frauen auf etwa 
70% :30% belauft, bei den Mannern aber im Durchschnitt auf 59°%%:41%, 
wobei Danemark fiir die Zeit 1000-1050 sogar ein Verhaltnis 44%:56% auf- 
weist. Im hohen Prozentsatz der unverheirateten, also jung gestorbenen, 
Manner der dinischen Steine wirken sich die groSen Heeresziige jenes 
\bschnittes deutlich aus; dem entspricht, dafi viele dieser Steine von Kamera- 
den zum Gedenken an Kameraden errichtet wurden. Sodann werden die 
sicheren Fahrtensteine einer eingehenden Untersuchung unterworfen (vgl. 
Anhang I); es sind dies 23% aller Totensteine in Danemark, aber nur 6% in 
Ostergétland und 7% in Uppland. Aus Statistik II geht u.a. hervor, daf die 
vistergétlindischen Fahrtensteine 20% Verheiratete und 80% Unver- 
heiratete erwihnen, die sédermanlindischen aber 46% bzw. 54%. Werden 
die wahrscheinlichen Auslandsfahrer mitgezahlt, so werden diese Verhaltnisse 
11% :89% bzw. 37% :63% (Statistik III). 

Diese Zahlen geben kaum einen Begriff von der epigraphischen, text- 
kritischen und exegetischen Arbeit, die hinter ihnen steckt; besonders der 
Abschnitt iiber die wahrscheinlichen Auslandsfahrer, S. 59 ff., zeigt sorg 
faltiges Abwiigen jedes méglichen Beweisgrundes—trotz Fufinote 59, S. 58. 
Noch weniger geben die Zahlen einen Begriff von der Vielfalt der Schliisse, 
die Ruprecht aus seinem Material zicht (S. 86 ff., wo speziell der Ubergang 
von der Wikingerzeit zum spiteren Mittelalter beleuchtet wird). Er geht sogar 
noch iiber das anfanglich gesteckte Ziel hinaus: ein 4. Kapitel ist der christ 
lichen Mission in den Gebieten der Runensteinkultur gewidmet, und ein 
Exkurs priift das Zeugnis der Runeninschriften betrefis zweier Grofibauern- 
sippen und ihrer Héfe im Malartal. 

Bei dem vielen Wertvollen, das der Verfasser bietet—seine Schliisse 
diirfen im grofBen ganzen als gesichert gelten—kann sich der Leser nicht 
immer eines Gefiihls der Unsicherheit verwehren. Es ist besonders die Auf- 
teilung der ‘‘Unbestimmten” (d.h. derjenigen, die nicht mit Sicherheit als 
Verheiratete oder Unverheiratete einzugliedern sind), bisweilen auch die 
geringe Zahl der Inschriften, die dazu Anlaf} geben. Laut Statistik | kommen 
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die Unbestimmten fiir Dainemark auf 48%, fiir Bornholm auf 43%, fir 
SmAland auf 30%, usw. Sind es in Uppland nur 16%, so entspricht dem die 
immerhin noch betrichtliche Gesamtzahl von 144 Unbestimmten. Wenn man 
Statistik II genauer betrachtet, so stellt man fest, da die Unbestimmten in 
Dinemark nicht weniger als 4/5 der sicheren Auslandsfahrer bilden; hier 
kommt sogar Uppland noch auf 40% (in dieser Statistik stehen im Ganzen 
62 Verheiratete und 83 Unverheiratete gegeniiber 145 Unbestimmten). Mag 
die Aufteilung der Unbestimmten auf noch so wohliiberlegte Weise durch- 
gefiihrt sein, doch bleibt hie und da noch Zweifel bestehen. Wenn Ruprecht 
dann seine Zusammenfassung S. 85 anfiingt mit der Bemerkung “Durch das 
Mitzahlen der wahrscheinlichen Auslandsfahrer ist es nun gelungen, in der 
letzten Statistik das Verhiltnis der verheirateten zu den unverheirateten 
Auslandsfahrern in den wichtigen Landschaften Smaland und Gotland zu 
erschlieSen,’”’ so kann der Leser doch nicht vergessen, dafi die Zahlen fiir 
Gotland nichts weniger als befriedigend sind: 1 Verheirateter und 2 Unver 
heiratete stehen da 17 Unbestimmten gegeniiber. Ruprecht hat ohne Zweifel 
Recht, wenn er das fiir Gotland errechnete Prozentverhaltnis nur zwischen 
Klammern angibt: es liegt wohl jenseits der Grenze des statistisch ErfaSbaren 


R. DEROLEZ 
Universitat Gent 


THE SAGA OF KiInG HEIDREK THE Wise. Edited with Translation, Introduc 
7 


tion, Notes, and Appendices by Christopher Tolkien. London, etc 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1960. Pp. xxxviii+-100. 35s 


The saga of King Heithrek the Wise, also called Hervarar saga, is notable 
for incorporating four longer Old Norse poems, each unique in its way 

Hjalmar’s Death Song, the Lay of Hervor, the Lay of Hloth and Angantyr 
also known as the Battle of the Huns), the Riddles of King Heithrek—be 
sides containing legendary material of exceeding interest. It was excellently 
edited by Sophus Bugge in 1873, unfortunately without the Introduction, 
which was lost and hence never published. Then, in 1924, J6n Helgason gave 
a diplomatic text of the two main manuscripts and definitively established 
the manuscript relations. But notwithstanding a considerable literature on 


various aspects of the saga, there existed no complete account of it. This gap 
is filled now, and well filled, by Tolkien’s competent Introduction, which 
ummarizes the results of much scholarly research, but is independent and 
critical, besides being well written. Curiously, no attempt is made to esti 


mate when the main part of the saga was composed. Judging from certain 
similarities with Egils saga, loans apparently from Heimskringla, and the 
very succinct smooth style (which by the way is not discussed, either), free 
from any southern influence, one might conceivably assign it to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. But of course the saga is a very composite one. 
According to the plan of Nelson’s Icelandic Texts, the original is printed 
on the left hand page, with variants at the bottom, and a translation with 
footnotes on the right hand page. For once, it is a pleasure to say, the trans- 
lation of both the prose and the verse is adequately done. Concerning the 
latter, the translator is unnecessarily apologetic about using “a few words 
that some think should now be allowed to die in peace.” At the risk of re- 
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peating what I have emphasized so often: in order to adumbrate the literary 
expression and flavor of the pre-chivalrous society of the North, so vastly 
different from ours, we must, within limits, use the terms that lie at hand from 
a corresponding age in England. Worthy of imitation, in that respect, are 
Miss Smith-Dampier’s unrivalled translations of the Kjempeviser (the 
Danish Ballads). For the rather voluminous verse material of the saga 
Tolkien very properly uses the alliterative form of the original, and that is 
satisfactorily done on the whole, though the effect is a bit flat in places. The 
‘full lines” of the ljédahdttr stanzas in the Riddles of King Heithrek might 
better be offset from the “long lines,” and the translator evidently overlooked 
the fact that the solutions of the riddles often are in verse form too. I am a bit 
disconcerted at sp and st serving to alliterate with s 

The following suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. Skidbladnir (p. 2, note) is not the ship of the gods but belongs to 
Freyr 

2. bd sneru petr annan veg 4 eyna (p. 4) does not mean ‘they took another 
path’ but ‘they turned in another direction.’ 

3. Berserkers are not easily imagined as ‘crying’ (p. 5). Substitute 
‘howling.’ 

4. ¢ maura haugi (p. 14) is, of course not ‘a mound of maggots’ but of 
ants 

5. The Angelica (hvenn) (p. 36, note) is not used for flavoring but is 
eaten like our celery. 

6. In the two riddles about the waves (pp. 40-41), that are imagined 
as the sea-god Hlér’s daughters, the phrase at forvitni fgdur, obscure as it Is, 
certainly does not mean ‘by their father sought,’ which makes no sense, but 
as Finnur Jénsson suggests sub verbo ‘at the behest of their father,’ or else, 
following E. A. Kock (Notationes Norrene §115), ‘admired by their father.’ 

7. Why Mirkwood (p. 49) instead of Murkwood, for Myrkvidr? 

8. ‘Phalanx’ (p. 52) is hardly the best translation of fylkingr, ‘a body, 
or array, of troops.’ 

9. How undir Jassarfjellum (p. 55) can be rendered ‘below the Hills of 
Ash,’ I don’t see. And to translate Danheidr by ‘Danube-Heath’ is more 
than hazardous. 

10. fal eggteinana i steininum (p. 68) should not be translated ‘the ridges 
of the blade were hidden in the stone’ but ‘the edges of the blade sank into the 
stone.’ 


An innovation of this edition is a glossary of “technical terms’? common 
to most sagas—a feature worth imitating 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 
The University of Texas 


Eciu’s Saca. Translated by Gwyn Jones. New York: The American-Scan 
dinavian Foundation (Syracuse University Press), 1960. Pp. vili+259 
$6.00. 


Between ancient British and Scandinavian matter there is much common 
ground. Here lies a great deal of Egil Skallagrimsson’s saga (Eigla), with its 
scenes shifting repeatedly between Norway and Britain—Britain and Iceland 
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Iceland and other shores of the northern seas. Hence some of its unusual 
riddles: the location of Brunanburh, and possible identity between it and the 
“Vinheidr’ of Eigla; the political affiliations of the Northumbrian buffer 
kingdom; discrepancies in Anglo-Norse chronology. 

Most engaging for the purely Scandinavian scholar is, perhaps, the ques 
tion of the identity of Eigla’s author. Was it, as so many have supposed, the 
Icelander Snorri Sturluson, medieval Europe’s most critical historian—him 
self a descendant of Egil Skallagrimsson? Much has been written about this, 
yet not enough. No one has adequately demonstrated, for example, the re 
lationship that should be expected between the abundant skaldic matter oi 
Eigla and that of Snorri’s treatise on skaldic art—his Edda; or explained why 
Snorri’s Heimskringla, which includes so many events from other sagas, 
leaves out so many of Eigla’s dramatic meetings between Egil and those very 

ings who play leading roles in both works. My feeling is that a thorough 

ese two points would yield material discouraging to Snorri’s sup 


te, the appearance of this first good English translation of the 
complete Li will be hailed by an unusually diversified circle of readers 
scholars, students and laymen interested in the histories, literatures and 
languages of Britain and the Northern Countries. The best material hitherto 
available has been the chapter on Egil Skallagrimsson in Hollander’s work on 
the skalds—in quality unexcelled, but in scope necessarily limited to selected 
poems and exce rpts irom the saga ! 

In his introduction, Gwyn Jones makes a critical comparison of past 
theories concerning the location and date of the Battle of Brunanburh, and 
speculates about the etymology of Brunanburh and Vinheidr without reach 
ing a conclusion. That the two names refer to the same place, however, he 
does not doubt. Regarding authorship, he favors Snorri without question 
In this he is, as he himself points out, indebted to Sigurdur Nordal’s “‘d 
cisive presentation” of the case; but in the few pages he has been able t 
levote to this problem he shows more originality than he claims. Befor: 
etting forth any internal evidence, he proceeds almost syllogistically by first 
discrediting the “‘free-prose”’ theory of authorless oral tradition, then show 
ing which of the three Icelandic schools of writing—Oddi, Thingeyrar o1 


Borgarijérdur—Eigla’s creator must have belonged to. This brings him to a 
re-examination of Snorri as a candidate—a task which he performs with sucl 


confidence that he is able to say, ‘The likeliest time for Snorri to have written 


Egil’s Saga was early in his literary career, during the years 1220-25.” And 
he speaks with finality of Snorri’s philosophy in certain ‘‘aspects of the saga.’ 

Like many of his countrymen, Gwyn Jones bears a harp in his hands 
The simple beauty of his diction approaches an ideal that has thus far beer 
Dead Sea Fruit to most American and British sagamen. All the more bitter, 
the few times when they occur, are those inevitable affectations that William 
Morris’ critics dubbed “pseudo-Middle-English” but that I would rather 
call ‘‘pseudo-Anglo-Norse.’’ What, for example, is the word varthing, which 


Lee M. Hollander, The Skalds (New York: The American-Scandinavian Founda 
ion, 1945), pp. 55-100 
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appears (not italicized) on page 18 of the new Eigla? A misprint for farthing? 
Member of some unknown order of society? Pseudo-Anglo-Norse for be- 
coming? No. It is the anglicized form of ON. vdrbing, meaning ‘spring 
assembly.’ Or can any one construct an infinitive form to match the pseudo- 
participle viking? For the translator regularly and consistently indulges in 
such expressions as “... when he was out viking” (p. 50) and “... the 
same one he used when viking” (p. 51). Surely, then, the grammars should 
make provision for a full conjugation, “I vike, thou vikest, he viketh, etc.” 

On page 61 the translator tells us that “‘When they arrived off the Elf, 
they lay up there and waited for nightfall.”” The context makes it reasonably 
clear that Elf is a place, and the reader perhaps begins to speculate on what 
gnomelike topographical feature could have given rise to such a name. But 
of course this is only ON. elfr meaning ‘river,’ often applied in the sagas as 
a nickname for Gautelfr, the present-day Géta River. Interested readers will 
also be hard put to identify such place-names as Thréndlaw and The Firths 
even on the sketch-maps that appear at the beginning of the book; for these 
are neither present nor past forms of the names Trdéndelag ( Prendalég) and 
Fjordane (Firdir). It is only right to mention, however, that good judgment 
is shown in the forms of all other place names. 

In the handling of personal names the translator is rather inconsistent. 
His general preference seems to be to leave them in their original form—even 
to the laudable point of retaining accent marks, as in Hildirid, Harek and 
Thérélf. Included in this category are some names that are fairly strange and 
difficult for modern readers, like Ozur Téti, Ketil Hoeng and Berdla-K4ri. 
For one name he goes so far as to give, at first mention, both the original form 
and the translation: “Grim was now twenty-five years old and bald-headed, 
and ever afterwards he was called Skallagrim, Bald-Grim”’ (p. 63). Only the 
original form is used throughout the rest of the saga. This is the best pro- 
cedure for names of such importance. But the translator whimsically keeps 
a number of other names in such translated forms as Ulf Unafraid, Yelling- 
Thorgils, Sigtrygg Smartfarer, Hallvard Hardfarer, Thérd Bellow, and 
Hallbjérn Halitroll. I have always contended that this creates a ludicrous 
effect which did not necessarily strike the earliest Icelandic readers. Against 
the forms Einar Helgason Jinglescale and Gunnlaug Wormtongue there is 
the added argument that the personalities already are known to English 
speaking readers under other names: Einar Helgason Skalaglamm and Gunn- 
laug Serpent-Tongue.’? Besides, ““‘Wormtongue”’ is as incorrect as it is gro- 
tesque. 


If all these details do not merit comment in their own right, they are 
certainly important enough as symptoms of a persistent infection among our 
saga translations: a romanticizing pose that all the prayers of critics, promises 
of editors, and good purpose of translators have failed to stamp out. But 
enough of this. It is far too easy for readers of a critical review to come away 
with the impression that all is wrong and nothing right with the book in ques- 


* Both appear in Lee M. Hollander’s The Skalds. In addition, the variant Gunnlaug 
Serpent’s Tongue appears in M. H. Scargill and Margaret Schlauch, Three Icelandic 
Sagas (New York: The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1950). 
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tion; justice demands that arguments in support of adverse opinions be given 
in detail, tending to lend false emphasis in this direction. 

It is a pleasure to turn to other aspects of this work, where Gwyn Jones’ 
gifts as author and scholar come into full play. The translation of the saga 
text, for example, is well-nigh flawless, and the only error that I have been 
able to discover must be an inadvertence: ‘... out of their ship ss 
p. 88) should read “ .. . out to their ship....” (... at til skips sins. ...).8 

\s every saga reader knows, a translation may be accurate as you please 

ite unreadable. The great challenge is to achieve accuracy without 

s, and plasticity without inaccuracy. In Eigla as in certain other 

sagas, the problem is complicated by the fact that the author has a very 
personal style. Only the surest ear for idiom and for figurative language can 
sift and sort the more colorful expressions wisely—some for literal translation, 
some idiomatic, and some paraphrased to capture the nearest possible mood 
of the present da There can be norule of thumb for this; the translator wh« 
does not blend artistic understanding with his scientific knowledge will meet 
pitfall on every page of the dictionary. Take as an example the following 
age: ‘Pé6tti honum sér é6vent til undankv4mu, pétt hann freistadi pess 
leynast ok fara huldu héf6i leid sv4 langa, sem vera mundi, 46r hanr 
kemi 6r riki Eirfks konungs.’’* The “safe” way here is to regard fara huldu 
éfdi as an idiomatic expression and to render it as ‘travel in disguise.’ But 
Gwyn Jones retains the figure of speech “fare with hidden head” and thus the 
full poetic effect. This is typical of the earthy language that spices this 
he prose of a saga into a smooth-flowing narrative 

uite another to give the skaldic verses some of the form and 
the original. No wonder so many recent saga translators have let a 
do the verse is no faint-hearted man who has taken upon himsel! 
doing both the prose and the verse of Eigl 


, 
task ol SII 


more than any other saga abounds in poetical interludes. In addition 
| verses, it contains three of the longest known skaldic 
tanzas), the elegy Sonatorrek (25 stanzas), and 
1zas). To bring into English all the alliterations and 
nrimes of tl rigina —mostly in dréttkvett meter—without losing the 
intricate patterns of n ing, needs the virtuosity of a bard, and that is just 
at Gwyn Jones has proven himself to be. Compare any stanza with his 
the following 


An ’heir I have to ‘inherit 

"Indeed, but have I the need? 

Quick as I am he has ’tricked me, 
Tricked me, I say, aye and nicked me 


nar, Vald. Asmundarson ed. (Reykjavik: Sigurdur 
1910), 
(smundarson, 77,17 
§ Egils saga, pp. 258, 259; Gwyn Jones, p. 221. Alliteration is marked by an 
apostrophe, and inrime or assonance by italics, in accordance with the system used 
y Stefan Einarsson in A History of Icelandic Literature (New York: The American 


Scandinavian Foundation, 1957), pp. 40-51 
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’Vel metti bess ’vatna This rider might well have ’been ’bider 

’viggridandi bida, (’Bestrider of oceanbeast he), 

es *hafskida ‘hle@di rill ’masters of sea-skis ’muste 

"hijétendr of mik grjéti "My bones to bury with stones 
rrue, certain minor technical flaws can be found in the translated verse: lack 
of trochaic ending in the second and the last lines (though indeed stones can 
be strenously interpreted as a trochee); use of adalhending (inrime id 
bider” instead of skothending (assonance) in one of the odd lines; and weak 
ness of the studlar (alliterating pairs) in two of the odd lines (1 and 3). But 


to expect a consistent and flawless fabric in skaldic translations is quite ur 


reasonable. The earliest skalds were themselves inclined to deviate from 


should have 


and Egil himself, in line 3 above, uses adalhending (mii 
} j 


ing for ar line. The long and th 
: versatility in adapting 
natural sounds of the English lat ge he basic requirements of a prosod 
so loreign 
rhe three long poems Héfudlausn, Sonatorrek, and Arinbjarnarkvida ar 
vorthy ol a co nple te trealls which the scope Ol a review obvio isly will not 
nit. Suffice it to say that their style is relatively simple and does 


n as does that of the occasional verses 


against the backs 
naive f tl hort couplets 
modern ar, should iol 
rimed couplets in Nors¢ 
1 edition o is work, the publishers will 
‘“‘Hrefnkelsstadir” for Hrafnkelsstadir (p 
on (p. 94); — vkjalal” for Revkjadal p. ge 
p. 1 They will also, it is hoped, sce the ily of continuing to 
h epoch-making translations of the sagas without bibliographies ot 
indexes. It is nothing short of tragic that the present volume, with its spl ndid 
ntroduction and its sixteen pa 4 highly instructive notes, should be 


failing in these other ty ntiais o! scholarly equipment. Nothing can be 


more clear than the 1 for an index of names in any saga translation; onl) 
in the Bible, surely, « 1e dramatis persone more numerous than in tl 
literature 1¢© American-Scandinavian Foundati 
Scandinavi holarship for fifty years—has laun¢ 
translations without ind in t as n years. Six ha 
vithout oar 
HrpiIn BRONNE! 
Amerika Haus 
Frethurg/ Breis 


THe SEAFARER. Edited by I. L. Gordon. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 
1960. Pp. ix+70. 7s.6d 


7 
For more than a lifetime the main problem of The Seafarer has been one oil 
interpretation and it is right that almost half of Mrs. Gordon’s important 
edition should consider matters of criticism and literary history. These ir 
clude the writer’s theory for the understanding of the poem, together with 
discussion of pertinent views put forward by other scholars, and stimulatii 
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arguments on the “Genesis of the Poem” and on “‘Date and Place of Origin.” 
Mrs. Gordon is concerned to show particularly that the first section of the 
poem should be placed within the genre of “‘lyric-elegy” represented also by 
The Wanderer, etc. This genre, she maintains, is less scholarly than the 
plaints such as Cynewulf’s epilogues which derive from continental Latin 
models, and has motifs in common with Old Welsh elegy which suggest a 
Celtic background for the OE “‘lyric-elegies.” In the discussion on ‘Date and 
Place of Origin” the writer argues mainly from stylistic features in the second 
part of the poem, of which some indicate a late date of composition, and 
others link the poem with the OE homiletic writings in ninth century W. 
Mercia. The motifs of the first part, particularly the cuckoo as a bird of 
lament, and the stylistic features of the second part suggest that ‘“‘we have 
in the W. Midland region of the mid-ninth century, and possibly a little 
earlier, an environment, both poetic and homiletic, in which The Seafarer 
might well have had its origin” (p. 31). Either at this time and place or in 
Wessex when Welsh and W. Mercian scholars were called to Alfred’s court, 
the poem could have been composed. 

The whole argument is so fluently presented and the probabilities and 
possibilities are so neatly dovetailed that a reviewer feels regret in suggesting 
that some of the evidence is not distinctive enough to hold the theory. And 
one major piece of information about the poet’s knowledge has been ig- 
nored—that he was conversant with the techniques of OE oral poetic com- 
position. We may consider another hypothesis of origin to reveal the weak- 
nesses in Mrs. Gordon’s theory. To the Christian poet, I suggest, the homiletic 
section was the more important part of the poem. Here he preached directly 
to the audience (unlike The Wanderer poet) in a sequence of Christian themes 
not confined to Celtic Christianity. The stylistic features Jbes+adj. and 
pbeah pe used in this section are not distinctively W. Mercian (Bos-Toll 
Dict. s.v. se V 2 b and s.v. peak), examples occurring in the unplaceable 
Beowulf and Genesis. Nor need the long, involved sentences and play on double 
meanings be evidence of late date of composition. These could have been a 
result of rhetorical training at ecclesiastical schools scattered over England 
from the beginnings of the Roman mission, or of reading or hearing sermons 
where such features abound. Let us now suppose that this Christian wished 
to compose an introduction, exemplum as Mrs. Gordon calls it, to this ser 
mon, and recalled the common ecclesiastical metaphor (or allegory to the 
mediaeval exegetes and homilists) of the Christian as exile on the sea of the 
world. He knows OE oral poetic techniques and uses stock poetic phrases to 
create this picture of the hardships of the sea, even to present some aspects 
of the speaker’s present mood and thought (contrast Gordon, p. 15). This 
may be seen from J. J. Campbell’s' analysis of the formulaic elements in the 
poem in Speculum, xxxv (1960), 92-94. The moralising insertions in the 
descriptive section echo general Christian rhetoric and there is little that 
might be distinctively Celtic Christian, or Welsh, or dateable. The effective 

! Campbell’s analysis is not completely reliable nor are his conclusions necessary 
from his evidence, but the analysis can easily be checked against the references in the 
standard dictionaries and gives enough intormation for the point here. 
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presentation of the sea-birds, which seems to have arisen from observation 
(Goldsmith), appears in a series of rhetorical antitheses. But other Anglo- 
Saxons commonly watched birds as Felix, speaking of St. Guthlac, informs 
us in the Vita (ed. Colgrave), c. xii: “non variorum volucrum diversos 
crocitus, ué adsolet illa etas, imitabitur.” The brief reference to the beauty of 
spring is more reminiscent of Herrick’s attitude toward daffodils than William 
Wordsworth’s (cf. Gordon, p. 21), especially in view of the insertion “‘woruld 
onetted” (see Medium Alvum, xxvii, 104-105, and etymological comment 
below). Thus the “special zift of Celtic poets,” the “spontaneous and acute 
observation of the things of nature’ (Gordon, p. 20), need not have been 
granted to the OE poet. The sad cuckoo and Mrs. Gordon’s illustration of its 
presence in Welsh elegy, to my mind, is the best evidence of influence from 
Celtic traditions. This, however, may be a piece of folklore which might 
have floated in through any of the many contacts between Celt and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

If this hypothesis of the genesis of the poem is permissible, it follows that 
it is not easy to perceive the poet’s primary intent when describing the sea 
in seemingly realistic but nevertheless formulaic phrases. He may have had 
the symbolic meaning of the sea in his mind and yet have presented it in this 
way because he was using traditional material. But Mrs. Gordon rejects the 
older interpretation of the description as allegory “‘because the primary 
literary intention is the representation of the actual situation,” ‘“‘actual in 
the sense that it is in the forefront of the poetic effect and intention”’ (p. 8). 
Here and elsewhere in the discussion on ‘“‘Theme and Structure” it appears 
that she is limiting the inclusiveness of the term allegory in the mediaeval 
period and not realising its common use as a genus of figures. In the comment 
on “‘a determinate allegorical system” (p. 8) she implies that because The 
Seafarer is not a Psychomachia or a Roman de la Rose it is not an allegory. 
But allegory in the words of Cassiodorus (P.L., Lxx, col. 698) and others is 
simply “figura aliud dicens et aliud significans,” and to Isidore (Etym., L. 
XXXVii. 22) “hujus tropi plures sunt species, ex quibus eminent septem: ironia, 
antiphrasis, «nigma, charientismos, paroemia, sarcasmos, astysmos.” Bede 
has the same information as Isidore in De Schematis et Tropis (P.L., xc, 
col. 184) and Augustine clearly is of the same opinion when, commenting on 
I. Cor. 13:12, “in anigmate,” he points out that all enigmas are allegory but 
not all allegory is enigma (De Trinitate, XV. ix., P.L., xi, col. 1068-69). 
If we reach back further to Quintilian, whose fellow rhetoricians transmitted 
theories of art to the Fathers, we find that his “mixed allegory” (Jmst., VIII. 
vi. 48), where metaphorical and literal writing are combined, could certainly 
be applied to The Seafarer. The clear double application of land (1. 66), as 
land opposed to sea in the descriptive section and as the transitory world 
in the homiletic section, is one which Mrs. Gordon recognises (p. 6). This, 
together with the two terms to describe the desired destination, elbeodigra 
eard (|. 38), and ham (l. 117), surely suggests that the first section of the 
poem could be a way of presenting the common ecclesiastical metaphor. But 
I have no objection to Mrs. Gordon’s description of the poem as symbolic, 
because the term figura applied to the hero by Professor Smithers often indi- 
cated exactly what we nowadays call symbol. My remarks are to defend pre- 
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vious scholars’ use of the term allegory and perhaps to forestall abortive 
discussion on the distinction between symbol and allegory in the mediaeval 
period. Professor Bloomfield, who was forced to consider the problem in 
The Seven Deadly Sins (pp. 30 ff.), found the situation too confusing for 
precision. 

Mrs. Gordon’s argument with Professor Smithers should, I think, have 
been confined to her discussion of MS welweg. Her textual and etymological 
argument (note to |. 63) is convincing support for the common emendation 
hwelweg, but, as Smithers has pointed out in an essay not available to Mrs 
Gordon (. um -E-vum, XXVII, 99), a reading hwelweg does not destroy the 
allegorical situation. And Mrs. Gordon’s contextual arguments (p. 9) on the 
gene! ense of the passage are, I think, now overwhelmed by the comple 
mentary papers on the belief in the “free soul” by Smithers and Mrs. Salmon 


n 
XXVIII, ff.; and MLR, tv, No. 1, resp.). To these argu 
, : 


I4 
d that Mrs. Gordon’s translation for “‘gifre and gradig’ 


sense of this formulaic phrase wherever else it occur 


major crux of the poem occurs in the phrase elbeodigra eard 
nk rightly, Mrs. Gordon following Smithers has the hero hope 
ome B it the pape r by Professor Whitelo k, whe re the hero 
i real-life peregrinus wishing to go into exile for the love of the 


apparently has an influence. Here, in order to avoid Smithers’ 


he peregrini’ meaning heaven, Mrs. Gordon 
s also meant cloistered monk and that Irish monks 


their sal 


‘fatherland of t 


vation.”’ One should, however, realise 
monastery like death can be called a 
ting, it is, within my reading, never referré 
representative of Irish Christian thought, never 
anything other than heaven in his Jnstructione 
nts an example of the equation, retirement to a 
we should regard the metaphorical sens« 
1t to the poem. And now that the seafarer 
e direction from the real-life peregrinu 
this figure, commonly known within Celtic 
ited from our idea of the poetic hero. On a 
only refer to heaven. As a result the journey 
, though welweg be rejected, this man, like every 
1, has death before his eyes. 
ve comments on the connotations of words and 
tion of the poem and extends our knowledge of 
the homiletic section. On only one point does my opinion 
toys with the idea that the poet took his complex of thoughts 
ond part from one homily. On page 25 she considers the group of 
ling Sermo ad Fratres in Eremo 68 and suggests that another 
was known to the poet of The Seafarer.” But the 
to it and the poem cited by her are either commonplaces 
st the devil and the ubi sunt passage), or not really the same 


ith-age comparison in Sermo 68 indicates youthful reluctance 


i similar passage from Caesarius of Arles is placed by Defensor 
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in the chapternon Penitence, Liber Scintillarum IX. The theme is distinct 
from that of the old man’s physical decay in The Seafarer). I agree that much 
of the second part of the poem “{ollows a familiar homiletic pattern . 

known to the poet in an already well-defined form” (p. 12), but shall be 
surprised if we can “trace the immediate source.’’ Certain themes and 
Biblical texts cluster around a given subject in the early homilies so that 
there is much overlap, but it need not be the same overlap and no homilist 
feels it necessary always to use all themes available. My impression of the 
OE poem suggests that the poet was well-read on the subject and could have 
selected from his own general knowledge without a book open in front of 
him. Mrs. Gordon’s opinion on the homiletic section and Campbell’s opinion 


th 
tile 


ck scriptive ction | 1 the positive act oi creation which 


apparent in th poem 


Che explanatory and textual notes are most useful, particularly th 
lucid analy and original proposals for the difficulties of lines 97-102 and 
i ing a d the comments on hyge 

fo my mind the limitation of 

n, is unnecessary 

ts etymology, ap] ion he nate veikr, and the 

liaeval | 1at men of the last age were inferior physically 

idefined Golden Age. Perhaps 

e opinions differ on its 


of the meanings in the 


\poc. 20:11 (note to 


| 1,’ given as an alterna 
1 misleading though time-honoured rendering 
describes perceptible movement, and OE cwician 
dern double application of guick was not known in 
iggests that the meaning ‘running, 
waters” derives from OE. But 
:8, “he clifu cyrrep on 
; a change of Biblical 
text, and Ic nor! Ih neal ‘livin hn ri lation ‘be quickened’ 
thus obscures the poct’s tic tude to the beauty of spring, since most 
modern readers would take ‘be quick l’ as ‘be brought to life,’ which is 
not what OE onettan indicat 
here are few rs of fac n | 1e word for pomp in Ps 
Wulfstan XLIX is ofermedla not anmedla while the other texts, Vercelli X 
and MS Bodley 343 have other words, and the spelling of Mr. Ker’s name 
(p. 49) shows an example of scribal dittography 
In the Preface to this edition the writer points out that within recent 
years there has been “a revolution” in the study of this poem. Most of my 
remarks in opposition to Mrs. Gordon arise from her greatly appreciated 
boldness in writing a history of that revolution before it has ceased. Students 
will be grateful to her for her clarity of thought in giving a well-reasoned basis 
from which to proceed further in understanding this poem. The edition is 
necessary and worthwhile reading. 


University of Bristol 
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IN THE DRAMA: AN ESSAY ON IMPERSONATION, SHOCK, AND CATHARSIS 


By Robert Boies Sharpe. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. Pp. xv-+222. $5. 


We have heard much, very likely too much, in recent literary criticism about 
the indispensable function of irony. Perhaps no other term has been more 


overworked and consequently more abused—especially after having been 


} 


relatively uncelebrated in preceding criticism. Thus we are likely to view 


any 


work dedicated to exploring the use of irony with an immediat 


and intense skepticism and, consequently, with an insistence that if we are 


sly at this late date, it had better—with a highly self-con- 
f all that has been done—justify itself by bringing the 
to a precision far beyond what its recent exponents have 


tely, does not allay our distrust. The follow 


neral definition as we are given—and it is very general 


aiiem a, Ol I 
ption of things contra 
1 temper, a spirit in which one 
hy art the contradictions of liv 


re, sure ly Naturally Mr. Sharpe sees the 
in his province, the drama. Indeed, he 
ma alone is by its very nature primarily 


rests on impersonation 

iw at roles and involv 
whose audiences are willing and conscious 
yurse, this notion of the distinction between 


imultaneous presence on the stage has been a 
rom its beginnings. And it has existed 


in Mr. Sharpe’s study at least since Dr. Johnson’s 


nentioned by Mr Sharpe . in his “Preface to 
representation is mistaken for reality”; that no 
nateriality was ever credible, or, for a single moment, 
a drama “is credited with all the credit due to a 
of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of fic- 
lers and treasons real, they would please no more om 
Mr. Sharpe goes almost not at all beyond Johnson’s 
difficulty connecting his basic and universal dramatic irony 
and more spec ific varieties of the device. He differentiates 
but wants to root even the most involute of them in the 
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simple ironic fact of impersonation. We may grant that there is something 
ironic about our simultan¢ous observation of the actor as participant in the 
drama and the actor as mere player. But once we have said this, we have said 
it all; and the notion can help us no further in going about our criticism of 
single plays. For we must also acknowledge that, since all dramas—no mat- 
ter how straightforward—produce this effect equally by the very fact of being 
drama, this variety of irony is hardly going to help us in distinguishing among 
kinds of dramas or among the aesthetic qualities of dramas. The very act of 
making everything about drama ironic, through reduction, makes nothing 
about it ironic in any common sense of the term. Yet Mr. Sharpe clearly in 
tends all further ironies to be derived from the prime inescapable irony caused 
by the mere fact of impersonation. At the level of practical criticism he does 
some very impressive work with scenes from Henry IV and King Lear, reveal 
ing the dramatic effects of “impersonation within impersonation”; but he 
cannot show the role in these effects of that first inevitable level of impersona 
tion that, being common to all drama, helps us to characterize no single play 
or class of plays. Why, then, not forget about this first level and start where 
lifferences in ironic effect begin to count in grouping plays or setting them 
apart from each other 

It is true that one of the advantages of Mr. Sharpe’s study is that it gets 


at drama as a vital thing, in the act of performance. His work is meant to be 


an aesthetic for the working playwright that refers not to the cold printed 
page but to the human warmth, the moving process of the living stage 
Hence his emphasis on the primacy of impersonation as the ironic implica 
tion in the very fact of acting. Still, after sympathizing with his motives, we 
may worry whether he has not made too much of this notion in using it to 
support an entire theory of dramatic irony that would seem to call for dii 
ferentiating among plays and their attitudes, not for identifying them. We 
may worry, too, about his claim that “every dramatic production in the 
imagination of playwright or reader is potentially one on a real stage, with a 
real audience to connive in the ironic illusion, ‘the brave, ephemeral, beauti- 
ful art of acting’ ” (p. 17). How operative in the mind of most readers, in the 
silence of their studies, is the fact that on the stage this play would have to 
be performed by actors indulging in the ironic art of impersonation? 
While we wait in vain for our author to tie the differently ironic aspects 
of plays to the essential irony of drama, he rather turns at considerable length 
to other things. His introduction and discussion of the dramatic functions of 
catharsis and shock are at best superficially related to the more fundamental 
notions about irony which stand in such need of further defense and demon- 
stration. He broadens his treatment just as we settle back in hopes that he 
will deepen it. The single chapter on Shakespeare as ironist is far too general- 
ized to be referred back to his chapters of theoretical pronouncement and of 
analysis of the forms of irony. It is merely a recapitulation of Shakespeare’s 
entire career (in thirty pages!) broken up into the usual periods, as they are 
now defined by his attitudes and the ironies these attitudes permitted or en- 
couraged. But these ironies are here treated generally and not at all with 
reference to the earlier divisions based on impersonation, impersonation 
within impersonation, and the others. For here Mr. Sharpe is speaking indiffer- 
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ently of ironies of all sorts: ironies of philosophical attitude and irony as a 
series of dramatic devices. There are similar inadequacies and a similar impre 
cision in his treatment, toward the end, of irony in modern comedy and 
tragedy. 

Mr. Sharpe has promised more of a contribution to dramatic theory and 
criticism than he has delivered. He begins with an attempt at rigor in both 
definitions and distinctions, but proceeds to back off from them and to pro 
11 


uce, the main, chatty and relaxed essays on general dramatic subjects 
His final cl ipter, “Cone lusion,”’ cannot remove our disappointment over hi 


ure to make as cogent and coherent an argument as he there suggests hx 


Had he from the first been content with writing a popular con 


we could be content to admire the evidences of a deli 

Mr. Sharpe has led us to expect a strenuous book, so 

be forced to judge this one—in spite of the geniality of our 

s often admirable taste and literary awareness—as a flabby one 
lar framework proves ultimately deceptive 


MUuRRAY KRIEGER 


Macic, RItuaL, ART j ove! *. Elliott. Princ 


Press, 1960. Pp. x +300. $6 


ntion to the demonic quality of satire 

when we reduce satirists to kind, gent 

“balanced, harmonious vision” of Swilt 

that their norms are balance and harmony, a1 
ents order. They are primarily concerned with the 
nd so the effectiveness of their satire dept nds on an 
nd chaos. But it may be a mistake, after all, to take 
nds for moderation. Satire may not rest as 
society as at first appears (and as the Augustan 

moderation may be a means to a far-fron 
gy, we might argue, is a perversion of satire, 
its very nature, represents classical and harmonious standards and 
opposes exces So much is true of the Roman tradition, but 
in Greece and in primitive cul 

itire is, of its very nature, a disquieting, up 
As he points oO in a recent re view of Kathleen 

am f 1 v1 he Age o Com promise, Swift’s Modest Pro 
posal h cnown to make people physically ill. Elliott intends to correct 
the $e! ict of reasonableness and light at the center of satire. Thos« 
elements, he says, : yn the periphery: at the center are terror, chaos, and 

old night 

Elliott traces satire’s origin to magic, to the curse and the vatic figure who 
utters the curse. He presents a great deal of evidence to show that in primi 
tive societies the word and the satirist were believed to possess preternatural 
power 
dead, cause rivers to dry up or overflow, cause crops to wither or flourish. 
When satire became an art (the ritual explanation is that art results when 


rh itirist could drive his enemies to hang themselves, rhyme rats 
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form is separated from belief or practical function), the curse remained a part 
of it only by being domesticated, absorbed into a larger structure. The raw 
power ol! the curse is incompatible with the control of art, and in order to 
survive must suffer compromise 

But the curse itself carries within its ritual origin a radical ambiguity that 
is transmitted to later satire. Both good and bad, healthy and diseased, it re 
turns fertility to the waste land but the satirist himself is suspect: ‘the railer 
who drives away evil may at the same time be made to take upon himself the 
accumulated evil of his people’’ (p. 135). In this pristine state, the satirist is 
therefore purifier and savior while at the same time he is scapegoat. What he 
does is good; but the fact that he does it (the sort of motive, or the sort of man 
required if he is to be effective) makes him a figure to be feared and driven out. 

In Elliott’s thesis this primitive ambiguity is a two-edged weapon that 
most satirists still have to cope with, and its handling is crucial to some of 
our profoundest satires. He shows how the irrational fears and hopes sur 
rounding primitive satire survived even in Augustan Rome: Horace reveals a 
notable discrepancy between his poised, good-humored satire and the violence 
implicit in the theoretical satirist of his apologias (a violence which he reserves 
for his epodes). Although he does not say so, Elliott is demonstrating a ritual 
origin for the characteristics and peculiarities of the conventional satirist 
persona who directs the formal satires of Horace and Pope, or Juvenal and 
Marston. But he is after bigger game: those satires that are clearly “power 
ful,”” and whose power derives from the ambiguity referred to above. 

Elliott’s examples of the accommodation of the curse to an artistic form 
are Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, and Swiit’s 


Gulliver’s Travels. In these works the sinister qualities of the satirist and the 


curse are counteracted by the author’s absorbing them, in the form of a mis 
inthrope’s utterances, into a larger structure, and ridiculing them. Timon’s 
curses are powerful and to a large extent true, but Timon is merely a charac 
ter within a larger structure of meaning, in terms of which we see his curses 
is bewildered and excessive, the cries of an idealist who has lost control of 
himself. The fierce invective is distanced and, indee 1, is itself satirized. 

The core of Elliott’s book is his rewarding analysis of the satirist-satirized 
form. His analysis leads him to offer an explanation for the notorious dis 
crepancy in many satires between the actual prose sense of the satire and its 
emotional impact. He would say that the satiric frame can mitigate the power- 
ful vituperation but not quite conceal it: that the old Adam shows through 
And so arise the disagreements and misunderstandings concerning works such 
is Timon, Le M; anthro pe, and Gulliver 2 about which Elliott concludes 


rheir invective develops all the force of the primitive; we, the readers, feel the magic 
and show it by becoming obsessed with their incantatory denunciations. One result is 
that we partially misread; we forget that these are works of art, not magic; that the 
superb invective is incorporated in artistic structures. The most common misreading 
takes the form of a facile identification of the fictive railer (the “primitive satirist’) 
with the actual author. . (p. 220) 


Elliott then, switching to a genetic explanation, goes on to make this identi- 


fication. Swift, he suggests, expresses one side of himself in Gulliver’s mis- 
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anthropic railing; Gulliver indicates the abyss which Swift, in moments of 
despair, looked into. But Swift the artist seeks to control the excess by ridi- 
cule, subordinating it to a more conventional conclusion. 

The ungainly form of the satirist satirized to which Elliott limits his 
discussion is only one of many satiric forms (although it has proved the most 
controversial) ; it is also, more important, only one of many ways by which the 

itirist maintains the tone of the primal curse without giving way to it. Less 

radical solutions are utilized by Horace and Pope, who avoid the objection 

ble qualities of the satirist by reducing him to a small part of a rounded man, 

nt which, when given sufficient provocation, speaks out and is then 

sht under control again; or, in a tea table version of Timon, Horace 

ntly undercuts the satirist by occasionally allowing an adversarius to turn 

> tables on him. Ben Jonson’s triumphant solution to the problem, arrived 

r some unsuccessful experiments, was to use the railing satirist as both 

symbol of duplicity and as the agent for exposing worse villains. As villains, 

Volpone-Mosca (or again Wycherley’s Horner) are more disinterested than 

they expose; Volpone’s real pleasure comes from revealing the ordi 

arily hidden avarice of the Corbaccios, Voltores, and Corvinos. (At one 

oint Mosca is even allowed to rail unpleasant truths at Volpone without 

ng the frame.) With these polished examples of accommodation in 

iind, we must conclude that the power of Elliott’s examples arises in part at 

least from a failure of accommodation. The whole meaning, or effect, of the 

itire has to include the outrageous intensity of the speeches as well as the 

realization that they are excessive, uttered by a fool. The resulting uncer 

tainty of tone is presumably a source of power: the sort of power engendered 
by broken columns and rugged mountains 

I mean to suggest, first, that Elliott’s examples are perh ips too extrem: 
to show the full extent of influence exerted by the curse, and the many differ 

They are, in fact, on the outskirts of satire, 
t, by a slight shift of tone or emphasis, can 
a progression that leads from Thersites to Timon to 


nt is toward the doctrine that by the employment oi 
»wn to the wellsprings of our preconscious be 

illy his explanation of satire’s “power.” I draw this con 
Elliott specifically says than from the weight he gives 

n, his selection of the curse as the central fact of satire, 


f the organic metaphor of satire as a tree with the curse its under 


comes close to the conclusion that satire is powerful because it was 


ind not the reverse. Then we must conclude that the terror 
in our blood today and is automatically sum 


“The Ironic Tradition in Augustan Prose from Swift to Johnson,” in Restoration 
* Augustan Prose (William Andrews Clark Memorial Library: University of California 


Los Angeles, rosé 34 
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ment Gulliver changes from a persona with the puppet’s strings always in 
sight to a particular individual—as if Clarissa Harlowe, just raped, were to 
make her appearance in the stylized world of satire. What all of this amounts 
to is the suspicion that Elliott goes a little wrong by looking for intensity in 
the magical reverberations of satire to the exclusion of humble literary arti- 
fice. The power of satire is essentially reached by the poet through his manipu 
lation of words and associations; the curse carries with it little power in itself 
Who would argue that there is more power in the curses of Roy Campbell 
(one of Elliott’s modern examples) than in the understatement of Auden’s 
satiric poems’ The curse, in Campbell’s poetry, injects neither power no 
antiquarian delight so much as play or fantasy 
Having treated, in his central sections, the satirist’s attempt to utilize 
yet control the curse for artistic purposes, Elliott presents in his final chapters 
the satirist as a subversive whose curse can never be entirely vitiated by 
sophisticated forms. Explaining satire as motivated and governed by social 
pressures, he tells us that the satirist is originally brought into being by the 
curbs that society puts on the man with a grudge. When the satirist cannot 
perform physical violence on the object of his hostility he takes other means 
that vary in indirectness—irony, parody, allegory. But (argues Elliott) just 
as the absorption in Timon and his other examples is not complete, so society 
retains a fear of the satirist: the fear that his attack on one part of an insti- 
tution will in some sense blight the whole, that the effect of attack on a par- 
ticular will extend outward indefinitely. However much the satirist isolates 
and undermines his Alceste or his Gulliver, their words have been spoken, are 
on the page, and continue to exist as a case against society and man. Elliott’s 
analogy between the curse and satire, when turned into sociological channels, 
leads straight to his conclusion that satire, whatever its protestations and 
conservative claims, is ultimately subversive. Such a conclusion is plausible, 
and it follows logically from the book’s central thesis concerning the domesti- 
cation of the curse. But it leaves us with a picture of satire as something 
tional, over which the satirist has no final control; when he puts on his 
nging robes he is, in a real sense, possessed. He may intend constructive 
iticism, but the satiric spirit (as old as time) carries him whither it will 
' One su pects that the chapter on Campbell and Wyndham Lewis is pres- 
ent at least partly because Elliott sees them as living examples of the wicked 
atirist of popular belief. Otherwise, they are mainly here to show how the 
art of vituperation, with conscious reference to its vatic origins, has survived 
into the present century. Their work represents a distinct regression from the 
complex works of the preceding chapters: ‘Neither Lewis nor Campbell,” 


Elliott admits, ‘“‘can conceive of entering into the circle of his own critique” 
(p. 256); they are merely railers on the loose, not satirists. Without the miti- 
gating frame, they are purely subversive satirists; but they hardly carry the 
weight of Shakespeare, Moli¢re, and Swift as examples. 


The chapter on Lewis and Campbell is not only anticlimactic; it also 
emphasizes the narrowness of the slice Elliott has taken out of the satiric pie. 
Chis is unfortunate, because the central chapters have something important 
to say. In other ways as well, Elliott’s extremely interesting thesis is made 
hard to get at. It is surrounded by a great deal of material that puts off the 
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reader: historical summaries which give the false impression that this is a 
general study of satire (it is, as I have tried to , a thesis book); and such 
impedimenta as lengthy quotations or paraphrases of N. Robinson, Mary 
Claire Randolph, Erich Auerbach, and others. The anthropology that takes 
up almost half of the book all but buries Elliott’s 
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as soon as some aspect of the trade ceases to be significant in London, she 
must perforce drop it with only a hint of its subsequent history. 

Various details of the book are disturbing. Figure 6, facing page 34, is a 
title page evidently reproduced from a facsimile, not an original, unless the 
photograph was retouched almost beyond recognition; a copy containing a 
genuine title page could surely have been found for reproduction. It was 
usually the screw or spindle, not the easily replaced bar, that was confiscated 
from the press as a disciplinary measure (p. 41). On page 114 it is said, ‘‘Dec- 
orative initials and ornaments were abandoned...” in order to save space, 
but the facing illustration, which is under discussion, shows an example be 
ginning with an initial in an enormous factotum. On page 166 the continuous 
roll paper used in the rotary, reel-fed perfecting press of 1866 is called ‘‘hand- 
made,” but it could only have been made by a machine. Throughout, modern 
ideas and definitions are brought to bear on matters sometimes archaic and 
antiquarian. For example, on page 107 the florid introduction to a lat 
teenth-century news book is criticized as bad journalism, as it « 
would be by present standards; but the style was the style of the peri 
ever quaint it may seem to us, and it was undoubtedly well calculat 
convince the purchaser that what followed was really inside information 
\gain, on page 149 it late eighteenth-century periodical, ‘‘The 
World took advertisu iously, as its subtitle of Fashionable Advertiser 
indicated.”’ Perhaps; but i ast as likely that the old connotation was 
intended (NED, advertiser, sb., 1) and Advertiser was little more than a syno- 
nym for Intelligencer, Reporter, or the like, referring to the fashionable nev 
rather than to commercial announcements. 

; is a really serious fault that there is no mention of the 


toh 


so popular in the nineteenth century, and their predece 


sors in the 


] 


nth century. Many of the most important were printed in London 
for example, was printed by Clowes for the publishers Chapman & 
1 Thackeray was both published and printed by Bradbury & Evans, 
ose printing house was in Whitefriars. Miss Handover has several refer 


‘lowes as a periodical and jobbing printer, but she does not touch on 
acet of the firm’s business; and she does not so much as mention Brad 
in any capacity. Yet this is London printing, and quantitatively 

d it provides as well a most interesting link between periodicals 


WiLiiam H. Bonp 
London: Longmar 


Dr. Scheurweghs, Professor of English in the University of Louvain, has com 
piled wha ntially a catalog of the patterns and subpatterns of the 
Engli ntence in modern British writing. His procedure was to examine 
with care sixteen items, mainly books, published in England since 1945. All 
except John Pudney’s Pick of Today’s Short Stories and Graham Greene’s 
The End of the Affair are nonfiction, ranging from Times Fitfh Leaders to 


books on British history and traditions. Study of the sixteen basic items was 
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supplemented by reading in about a score of additional books, also mainly 


nonfiction. 

In his preface Professor Scheurweghs explains that he is attempting to 
do for written English what other linguists are doing for the spoken form. He 
says that the surveys of spoken English are ‘‘mostly restricted to the more 
usual constructions”; he himself tries to describe not only the ordinary pat- 
terns but also those ‘‘which students are unlikely to discover without intensive 
reading and observation.” It is his hope and expectation that the construc- 
tions or collocations he illustrates ‘“‘may be freely imitated and serve as models 

-w formations. It will, it is hoped, enable [students]! to write a lan 


uage more sinewy and fluent than the one they have been taught in the first 
age of their English studies.” 

In other words, Professor Scheurweghs subscribes to the doctrine that the 
way to learn a language is to imitate recognized patterns. He describes each 
pattern or subpattern very briefly, usually in only a sentence or so, and then 
provides twe nore examples chosen from the writings he examined. 
Scheurweghs’ terminology is that of traditional English grammar, not 
Yet 
} 


modern 


that of the linguists who are preoccupied with the spoken language. 
Scheurweghs manages to avoid some of the misstatements for which 
ts rightly criticize conventional grammarians. The definition of a sen- 


linguists right 


tence may serve as an example: 


A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete thought 
ord 


Conventional 
Scheurweghs J ’ ; 
sidered as a unit, formally distinguished in writing from other units by an initial capital 


A sentence is a series of words, or occasionally only or 
letter and a full-stop, a question-mark or a note of exclamation at the end, making a 
statement, asking a question, expressing a wish or command, or being merely exclama 


tory 
Each sentence is an independent linguistic form, 


rammatical construction in any larger linguistic form 


Scheurweghs contents himself with pure description; he almost com 
pletely avoids editorializing. He might, for instance, have commented at 
some length on the divergent practices in agreement 

thened its bulletins 
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> writer. 
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tement that the plural 
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The closest he comes to evaluative judgment is in his occasional use of a 
symbol to show that some constructions, “although they are not infrequently 
found, ... are not generally accepted.” 

In the tightly packed 660 brief sections of this book, Professor Scheur- 
weghs has performed the valuable service of codifying and illustrating the 
syntax of modern British writing. It is possible to disagree with him on some 
of his classifications and to cite omissions, but the usefulness of Present-Day 
English Syntax is great enough that such criticisms would amount to little 
more than quibbling. 


J. N. Hoox 


University of Illinois 


ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE CENTURY AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
N. R. Ker. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. Pp. 65 (29 plates). 63s. 
$10.00). 


In this handsome folio volume Mr. Ker, Reader in Paleography at Oxford, 
presents us with the text of his Lyell Lectures for 1952-53. It is a tasty vol- 
ume, containing a store of acute observations on early English handwriting, 
based on careful and sustained comparisons of numerous copies now widely 
spread among collections both in England and on the Continent. 

Mr. Ker has chosen the century after the Conquest for the obvious reason 
that the Normans brought with them, in addition to more general continental 
influences, specifically Norman scribal practices. In the course of the succeed- 
ing century, that is, ca. 1070-1170, the native English and the Norman- 
Continental practices struggled for dominance in the approximately forty 
scriptoria of which we have knowledge. The end result, as might have been 
anticipated, was a compromise, a script fairly standard throughout, hand- 
some, gracious, strong, distinctly English. Many questions of detail in trans- 
mission and cross fertilization of script and book-making remain unanswered. 
Mr. Ker points out, throughout his whole study, how little we actually know 
about practices and processes in almost all the known scriptoria, and mod- 
estly disclaims any idea of doing more than set the problems and show what 
lines of research must be pursued in order for us to reach any satisfactory 
command of the total movement. The thoroughness and, one may say, the 
poetic insight with which he charts the path is indeed delightful. 

Proceeding, per exemplum, from a group of MSS all containing Augus- 
tine’s De nupliis and Contra Julianum, Mr. Ker shows that the earliest copy 
done in northern France in the early ninth century served as exemplar for a 
working copy written in England which was, in turn, copied by at least two 
scribes, one a Norman, the second an Englishman. Correctors, Norman and 
English, also worked on the text. From this point the tradition broadens and 
copies made at Hereford and Rochester are identifiable. The centers at Can- 
terbury and Rochester were especially active in reproducing the key works of 
the doctores ecclesiae, and Mr. Ker lists fourteen instances wherein we have 
copies of these key works from both scriptoria. 

Chapter IV is devoted to a description and analysis (1) of the Mortuary 
Roll of Abbot Vitalis and (2) the Canterbury Professions, which contain dat- 
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able examples of the handwriting of heads of houses in France and England 
and of bishops and abbots in England. For the paleographer such dated 
examples, even if sometimes very short, are of inestimable value in analyzing 
and localizing the script of MSS whose provenience may otherwise not be 
precisely determinable. Chapter V is devoted to an analysis of ductus and 
ndividual letters of Norman script including, of course, that written in Eng- 
ind, and observation of the gradual modification of that script into the 
English, particularly at Canterbury. The Christ Church script is distinguish 
ible from that of St. Augustine’s by its tendency to angularity. The late M. R. 
James called it “‘prickly.”’ Its very angularity may have brought on its decay 
or modification into the more rounded hand of St. Augustine’s. The native 
cript appears to have won out over the Norman tradition, though not with 
out having undergone definite Norman influences. So mixed were the hands 
Mr. Ker concludes (p. 33) that “‘we are not likely to find evidence for 
se of a distinctively recognizable variety of the English hand in any par- 
lar scriptorium of the earlier twelfth century.”’ The set-type of script, de 
loped by mid-twelfth century, hardly allows determination of the scrip 
m from which the codex came 
\ final chapter surveys scribal practices, size of ruling, the face of the 
re, spacing of lines and margins, punctuation, signatures, and corrections 
l| with useful observations from many MSS. The plates are clear and well 


pat 


chosen to illustrate the text. This is a book to which not only the paleographer 
and the bibliologist, but also the cultural historian will refer and return with 
profit and pleasure 
S. HARRISON THOMSON 
of Colorado 


NARY OF ANGLO-SAXON Poetry. By J. B. Bessinger. Toronto 


) Press, 1960. Pp. xvii+87. $3.50 paper; $4.75 cloth. 


] 
this dictionary is The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records 

rapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, although Mr. Bessinger fre 
dings from other editions as well, so that it cannot be 
all the dictionary entries will be found in the Krapp-Dobbie 

nary purpose of the work is to provide a glossary for the normal 

far edited by F. P. Magoun (Department of English, Harvard 

6-60), but it should also have a wider use, since the author has 

to bring together a basic normalized vocabulary of the complete 

tic corpus a p. Vv) Phe Early West-Saxon normalization of the entries 


based essentially on Holthausen’s Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 


Chis poetic dictionary differs from its only predecessor, Grein’s Sprachschatz 


ler Angelsichsischen Dichter (1912), in the following, basic principles: (1) it 


} 


h word of the corpus separately but rather the ‘‘parent 


‘ 


nter eat 

and compounds of highly figurative or problematic meaning; (2) it 
ides a minimum of grammatical information; (3) there are no line refer 
ences to or citations from individual poems; (4) the forms have been normal- 
ized, so that phonological and orthographical variants do not occur; (5) it 
provides an excellent guide to pronunciation by the use of the acute accent 
to mark vowel length, palatal c and [ng]) and the symbols 3, p, and 9; 
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(6) and it gives frequency numbers for each word.' Contrary to the common 
practice of most glossaries to separate poems, Bosworth-Toller, and Clark 
Hall, the letters pb, 2, and ce appear after z when initial; when internal, 8 fol- 
lows d, and @, oe appear last in the alphabetical sequence, e.g, dat, balian 
follow py. I find this arrangement awkward, especially because it will be con- 
fusing to the student who wishes to refer across to one of the larger diction- 
aries, including Holthausen. It strikes me as a negligible ‘‘convenience”’ that 
this order will align ‘Old English with Old Norse and Modern Icelandic dic 
tionaries”’ (p. vi). 

Because a salutary use of the dictionary depends largely on the stu 
dent’s familiarity with OF habits of compounding, the Introduction ap 
propriately contains a general classification of compounds (tautological, 
literal, figurative, etc.) and more detailed divisions of nominal-adjectival com 
pounding, and compounding by prefixation and suffixation. The lists of 
prefixes and suffixes on pages x—xili, since they are not complete, appear to 
represent only those affixes of high frequency; these lists would be even more 
useful if some of the other, relatively common, affixes had been cited, such as 
cund, ford-, mis-, sin-, and wiper-.? 

In a dictionary of this kind, in which the user must arrive at the meaning 
of compounds by yoking together the separate senses of simplices, it is impor 
tant that a careful distinction be made between compounds of obvious mean 
ing (such as /etebanc ‘thought of hate’) and those of less obvious meaning 
e.g., heoruswealwe ‘hawk’), and that words in the latter category be included 
Bessinger has of course been aware of this problem and the difficulty it in 
volves (see p. vi), but it remains unclear what criteria of separation he em- 


ployed. Curiously, the four examples of figurative compounds (greothord, 


hordfat, merehregl, weoroldcandel) mentioned in the Introduction (p. viii) do 


not appear as compounds in the dictionary proper, yet I should think that 
any compound, the meaning of which cannot readily be inferred from the sum 
of its parts, would qualify for inclusion. Inconsistencies in the treatment of 
‘“‘opaque’’ compounds appear to be the result of imprecise methods of dis 
crimination. Hence we find the compound banloca=body or muscle, but not 
banhus ‘body,’ bansele ‘body,’ or breostloca ‘mind, soul.’ The “transparent”’ 
compounds eorpbuend and sopfest appear, but not the figurative ellorsid 
‘death,’ hellehinca ‘devil,’ heofoncandel ‘sun,’ heolstorhof ‘hell,’ heoruwul/ ‘ferce 
warrior,’ hildeleoma ‘flashing sword,’ hordcofa ‘heart or thoughts,’ and lLy/ft- 
sceada ‘raven.’ 

The use of the query mark (°) to indicate problematic words and mean 
ings is at times puzzling. For example, I see no reason why the word onhoh 
snian (Beow. 1944) and its literal sense, ‘hamstring,’ should be considered 


In general, these numbers refer to and are based on A Grouped Frequency Word 
List of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, by J. F. Madden and F. P. Magoun (Dept. of English, 
Harvard Univ., 1957) 

? In the entries a large number of words are denoted as “pref.”’ or “‘suff.’’ which are 
not, formally, prefixes or suffixes, but rather compounding words. These might have 
been designated by some other term. I give a partial list: dwol-, frea-, gief-, hell-, 
heoru-, hilde-, magen-, searu-, sun-, beoden-; -feax, -heald, -heorl, -hydig, -mod, -mynd, 
nop, -ric, -sprece, -wyrde 
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doubtful, but there are reasons why the authenticity of beohata (Exod. 253), 
gehegan (Exod. 169), bysse in megenpysse ( Rid. 27, 10), and especially tennan 
(Fates 4) may be disputed, yet (’) does not follow these four words in the dic- 
tionary. Also confusing is the way in which Bessinger has entered variant 
readings or proposed emendations. The Krapp-Dobbie editions accept the 
-mendations unslaw (Beow. 2564), anhar (Beow. 357), and anforht (Rood 117), 
which are given in the dictionary with (?), but also included are the MS read 
ings ungleaw (actually ungl.aw), unhar, and unforht. Some other instances in 
hich two readings are cited are: feorhgoma-feorhgome, efenpynde-oferpynde, 
gefeald-geweald, grum-grim, hlacor-hwearflic, nepp-weg, sag-sagol, anfloga (an- 
prefix ‘against’)-anfloga (an- pron., ‘one,’ ‘only’). It is laudable that probable 
variants are provided, but at the same time some means of cross reference 
might have been used to indicate that a doubtful form, such as unhar, has 
been interpreted as a different form. The student using a noncritical or 
vormalized text which accepts hwearflicra (hrew) cannot by finding the word 
lictionary know that another suggested reading is (Awearf) hlacra 
ore, one would like to know by what principle some emended 
red but not others. Why, for example, should Alacor be entered 

temian, the very probable explanation of tennan? 

The definitions have been carefully and accurately selected. Mr. Bes 
inger has not been sparing of synonyms or idiomatic meanings, and faithfully 
records a variety of senses for many entries so that the reader will have a 
le range of choice. For example, loca is rendered as “‘lock, bolt; 


sufficiently wi 
imprisonment, priscn, stronghold; any container or enclosure”; lene as “on 
loan, temporary, transitory, unstable’’; mengan as ‘mingle, mix, disturb; com- 
bine, compound.” Some readers may object that modpryp is entered as an 
epithet, presumably, and glossed “violence of character,” but this may or may 

ot reflect Mr. Bessinger’s own bias and such instances are certainly not com- 


n is particularly appropriate for our British colleagues 


ains five words which authoritative evidence ha 


om the lexical corpus as ghost words: *adlama (Guth. 912) =adloga 


e ‘a bird’ (PPs. 103.17)=uphebbe (an hus) ‘put up (a 


7 

PPs. 106.41 nemned; *idig (Phoenix 407) =igde, 1.e., 
tan ‘exult’ (PPs. 113.4) =restan ‘they rested.”* 

be observed that the rationale of this dictionary involves 

the reader understands the OE methods of com 

is knowledge with facility and imagination, and 

1, that | sesses a ready word-hoard of common OE simplices. The 

first requisite can be achieved with the help of the outline Mr. Bessinger 

has provided, or with a similar discussion of word-formation such as the one 

Quirk and Wrenn’s grammar. To presume that the second condition is 


widely feasible is perhaps too idealistic. If a student has not “mastered the 
' 


word-groups of highest frequency” (p. vi)—and I suspect that students in this 
category are in the majority—it will then be necessary for him in most cases 


' For discussion of these words, see H. D. Meritt, Fact and Lore About Old English 
Words (Stanford, 1954), 2A2, 2A57, 2B28, 3D7, and 4D44, respectively. 
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to search in at least two places in order to understand a compound. Yet, even 
without such a mastery, the dictionary can be useful, because it requires that 
the reader of OE poetry exert his own perceptiveness in rendering the vocabu- 
lary. 
James L. ROSIER 
University of Michigan 


A GLOSSARY OF THE VESPASIAN PSALTER AND Hymns: PArT ONE, THE VERB. 
By Paule Mertens-Fonck. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et 
Lettres de l’Université de Liége, Fasc. CLIV.) Paris, 1960. Pp. 387. 
Sw. Fr. 2000 


During the last fifteen years there have been a number of important studies 
of the Vespasian Psalter: its date and provenance, the nature of its composi- 
tion, its relationship to other Old English psalters, and the language. These 
inquiries have been all the more remarkable because they were carried on 
without the aid of an authoritative edition and index. In the present volume 
we have the first part of a projected series which, when completed, will con- 
stitute a complete glossary of the psalter, a guide that will undoubtedly make 

art treats the verbs and 


further studies easier and more exhaustive. This | 


verbals only; the second and third parts, now in preparation, will be devoted 
to the rest of the vocabulary and the language as a whole. The earlier Ves- 
pasian glossaries of Sweet (1885), Zeuner (1891), H. C. Wyld (1904), and 
C. Grimm (1906) are incomplete or in various ways inaccurate, but if the 
quality of work apparent in “The Verb” is repeated in the forthcoming 
parts, Mme. Mertens-Fonck will have provided a glossary that is both pre- 
cise and thorough. 

The arrangement of entries in the glossary is clear and consistent: the 
headwords appear alphabetically (verbal prefixes are disregarded in the 


order, except when a prefixed form does not occur elsewhere in OE, as gesin- 


galian in an infinitive form); then follows a complete record of verbal forms, 
simple and derivative, classified by tense, number, person, and mood, to- 
gether with psalm number and verse reference. The final section of an entry 
involves “‘Significations’”’: ‘Each verb, single or compound, is treated sepa- 
rately. All Latin lemmas are given and the different meanings, uses and con- 
} 


structions of each verb have been indicated as far as possible, and illustrated 


by quotations” (p. 19). While the psalm references which accompany each 


lete, the citations of signification are 


form (except is) are intended to be comp 
frequently selective, although for each form which is used several times in the 
same sense we are given either all relevant citations or an exact number of 
occurrences; for example, one citation is supplied for cuman (‘to come’ 
“of living creatures’) but the note “and 31 other times” follows. The content 
of the entries thus makes it possible for the reader to determine decisively the 
agreement of gloss with lemma, the variety and frequency of usage, and the 
different orthographical forms. 

Entries under Forms or in the citations are printed as they stand in the 
manuscript with the addition of length-marks (in the Forms only), although 
Mme. Mertens-Fonck has indicated, in parentheses or brackets, letters which 
should be added or omitted, letters cut off by binders, and letters which are 
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vritten above the line. Such emendations, if carefully denoted, I think are 
acceptable in a glossary for practical purposes, but in an edition of this kind of 
text all emendations, however obvious, should appear in textual notes, and 
the user of the Glossary should view such corrections with caution. Un 
accountably, the class of weak or strong verbs is not indicated after the head 
word. The classification of usage is the traditional one involving designations 
nsitive and intransitive, literal and figurative, verbs used with the dative 
or accusative, verbs used with various objects, etc. In the section on meaning 
and usage, cross references are given to H. Gneuss’ Lehnbildungen und Lehn 
m Altenglischen (1955) for words which represent different typ« 
and adaptation 
re relatively few errors or omissions in the Glossary. A few of th 
noticed seem important enough to mention here. On page 29 the 
ant psalter readings for Vespasian’s index at Ps. 72:14, but 
among them the variant argutia. On page 356 she queries 
and judicaris should read vindicas and judicabis respectively, 
is critical edition of the Roman Psalter (1953) prints vinca 
and does not list any variants. Inconsistently, at Ps. 9:39 (pp 
ueries whether the form gemicla (magnificare) may have beet 
imperative, yet in the citation she expands the word to 
Again (pp. 189-90) the compound form eftaledan is cited from 
:13, yet the citation reads eft alaeded ; the separation of particle from 
Ps.70:20 reads eft du alaed|djes. Also questionable ar 
eftgan at Ps.7:8,where the text has gaa eftand togeneolacan 
e text’s fo ne geneolaecad (at Ps.31:6, 9); similarly, the text’s 
taken as a form of utgel@dan, and other instances could 
the author presupposes compound forms where the c 
a phrase. The citation from Hymn 5:35 (p hou 
, and hence the reference to 


The reference to H 7:9 


/ 


; 


since the MS reads emundabit, not munda 
: form inlegian (p. 187) 1s 
1’s review of Gneuss in JEGP, 
isk before some words is mean 
are not entered in BT, Grein [where, 
be ¢ xpecte a to ippear}, Hall and Sweet, and/or that appea . 
the Psalms” (p. 17). Because two distinctions are 
1 more precise to designate each by a separate sig! 
vords so marked do not belong in either category 
ambiguity, I list those words which do not appear in 


ed by *) and those which do appear in works other 


1 y not a compound, t 


, gebegian (BT cites an example from Blick 


ian (mildian appears in the Prudentius glosses 
, *inheldan (Hall enters inheldan = onhieldan), *inlegan 
wegan, *lobringan, *togeladan, * 
* 


upeornan, “uphean, 


upreran, *upreccan, *utalucan, 


s with upahebban t 


r cites an example from Orosius 
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In most interlinear renderings, there are some, often many, glosses 
which do not correspond—or do not seem to correspond—with their lem- 
mata, and Vespasian is no exception. Throughout the Glossary, the author 
observes twenty verbs which erroneously translate the Latin, and most of 
these instances are caused by the common glossatorial slip of mistaking one 
Latin word for another, as at Ps. 28:7 betwihgongan. intercidere (seen as if 
intercedere), and 113:6 weordiad. odorabunt (as if adorabunt). There are other, 
less obvious, cases, however, which Mme. Mertens-Fonck suggests are prob 
lematic but does not explain. Four of these deserve comment here. At Hymn 
7:24 and 45 mascentias (probably for -tia), ‘earth’s produce,’ is glossed by 
cennende, which is labelled incorrect because the word “usually means 
‘parent’ ” (p. 59); actually, the gloss is perfectly apt since cennan elsewhere 
means ‘to produce’ in reference to plants, as in of bam treowum balzamum bid 
kenned (nascitur) [BT]. The lemma secundet at Hymn 11:7 is glossed by 
gewynsumie, and the author notes that while secundare signifies ‘to direct 

; 


favourably, help,’ the OE word normally means ‘to be or make glad.’ It is 


ertinent, however, that elsewhere secundare is glossed by prosperare (Corpus 
I ’ \ 


Glossariorum Latinorum, V, 647.6) and secundarent by in bonum conuer- 
terent (CGL, IV, 160.8), and that in OHG secundare is rendered glucken, 


glucklich syn o. machen (Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino-Germanicum). In 

two s, Pss. 31:5 and 84:3, geedleanedes renders remisisti, and the author, 

following Gneuss Pp. 70), ynsid the gloss an error, since the sense of both 

contexts is ‘thou hast riven my (or the) iniquity,’ whereas geedlean usually 

‘reward or requite.’ Biblical commentary may 

‘assiodorus comments, at 84:3: “‘Remittere est 

ausae alicuius interuentu, sed pietatis intuitu.”” The 

1 Exegesis, ¢ :3, similarly comments: “sunt remissae, 

est, indultae, et quorum peccata actualia sunt tecta, id est, abolita per 

* In bs mmentary on the Psalms, Richard Rolle continues this 

‘Thou relesid the wickednes of my sinn; that is, 

ind cried his merit” (31:3). If the glossator took the 

commentators, ‘thou hast rewarded or favored our sin (by 

varded,’ would not be amiss. The gloss forspild Ou. 

repellas at Ps. 43:23 juestioned by the comment (p. 290) ‘‘repellare means 

exactly ‘to cast off, j and is usually glossed adrifan.”’ It may be of point 

that in CGL, repulit is glossed alienat (IV, 386.40) and Jn Psal. Lib. Exeg. ob 

serves about this passage: ‘‘Ne repellas in finem, quia auertis, id est, auertiss« 

uideris, faciem tuam a nobis, et quare auertis.’’ The conception of alienation 

from God, the turning away of His face, and hence spiritual privation or 
death 


ne repellas nos in this verse is accurate 


, Was commonplace in medieval theology, and a gloss ‘destroy us not’ to 

[The Glossary is concluded appropriately with a Latin-Mercian Index 
and an Index to the Old English vocabulary, the former of which should be 
most useful to students of OE lexicography because it provides a quick refer- 
ence to the Latin lemmata and their corresponding glosses. Besides making 
available for the first time an accurate guide to the verbs of this important 
psalter, the Glossary may also be useful in studies of OE psalter relationships 
and, because of the ample citations and designations of usage, in problems of 
OE-Latin syntax. With the completion of the remaining two parts we shall 
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have a reliable companion Glossary to Professor S$. Kuhn’s forthcoming edi- 
tion of the Vespasian Psalter 


James L. ROSIER 
University of Michigan 


CRITICAL APPROACHES TO MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. Edited by Dorothy 
Bethurum. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. v+171 
$4.50 

\ three-cornered debate over the application of patristic exegesis or, as it is 

sometimes loosely called, the ‘‘allegorical’ approach to medieval literature 

should make this collection one of exceptional interest. E. Talbot Donaldson 
undertakes “‘The Opposition”; R. E. Kaske, ‘The Defense’”’; Charles Dona 
hue contributes a ‘““Summation.”’ While a debate of this kind is not likely to 
settle anything to convert anyone, it is conducted with spirit and does 


i 
ll 


usefulness of the exegetical method and its limitations 

nt approaches to medieval literature is reflected in the 

says by Francis Lee Utley on “Folklore, Myth, and Ritual,” 

ton Green on “Classical Fable and English Poetry in the 
ury,’”’ and Howard Schless on “Chaucer and Dante.” 

dissects three specime ns of exegetical criticism with the 

r Christians. His demonstration of ho he sententta 

casion override the littera of the poet is instructive and 

g, though understandably lacking in ca s. The prin 

Mr. Donaldson’s case is, ol course, the vulnera lity ol the 


has selected. One may agree with him that his examples are repre 


ntative ot lap es to which some exegetical critics have been liable and that 


I 
+1 
t] 


» from analyses that have served as models. But are they represe 
sm at its best—including the best work of the vi 

lefective models lead to sound criticism? However, Mr. 

really so much a countercrusade against a 
is a defense of poetry, and his concluding ad 

patristic exegetes No form of scholarly investiga 
substitute for literary criticism or should ever be 
interpretation of the poem arising from the poem.”’ 
rtainly not deny that the exegetical method has its 

pitial autions against what he regards as the ambitious error of it 
pioneers, the “t ncy to proceed from general assumption to the explana 
tion of particulars, instead of vice versa.’’ Far from having been discredited, 
the exegetical approach has never received a fair trial because a vast amount 
of research remains to be done in order to provide the part ular evidence on 
which any general theory must rest. Mr. Kaske then proceeds to give ex 
amples of the sort of groundwork he thinks is needed. He undoubtedly justi- 
fies the study of Scriptural exegesis as a valuable tool for tracking down allu 
sions—a possibility that Donaldson by no means discounts. However, it 
does seem to me that he unfortunately pushes the method too far and that 
his interpretations often fail to clarify the poetic meaning and tend to replace 
poetry with exegesis. One questions not the presence of the allusions but the 


necessity for the tortuous analysis by which a complex thematic structure is 
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extracted out of Scriptural commentary and attributed to the poet. A good 
example is the speech of Book (Piers Plowman, B-Text xviii.228-57) where 
Mr. Kaske would see a “Janus-like pattern” of Old and New Testament 
themes. There are almost five pages of close interpretation, but very little of 
it deals directly with the poetry. Instead, he finds the meaning of the passage 
in Scriptural glosses and its structural unity in an intricate network of ‘‘exe- 
getical themes.”’ An image such as Book’s reference to the resurrected Christ 
as “Gygas, the geaunt”’ is certainly enriched if we recognize the source of the 
allusion as the giant of Psalm 18:6—‘Exsultavit ut gigas ad currendam viam”’ 

identified by all commentators with Christ. But an allusion to a concrete 
Scriptural image is not the same thing as an allusion to a cluster of exegetical 
themes. Mr. Kaske’s subsequent analysis, which draws upon exegesis of 
other lines in the Psalm to link the allusion to Gygas to other allusions scat- 
tered throughout Book’s speech, is more of a distraction than an aid. The 
’ without such assistance. 
Langland’s triumphant giant seems no more obscure or more symbolically 


passage certainly does not remain “‘apparent chaos’ 


mificant, in context, than Milton’s “noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep.”’ 

Once a pattern of allusion is assumed to exist, there is almost no limit to 
the text may be made to say. Is the poet, in calling Book “‘a bolde man 
yf speche,” really alluding to a New Testament ideal of bold speaking or, 

even more specifically, to Romans 10: 20-21? After all, in an alliterative poem 

we may reasonably expect a character called Book to be a “‘beupere. a 
bolde man of speche,” just as Catoun is a “knaue. curteise of speche.” 
While the text certainly does not contradict Mr. Kaske’s interpretations, it 

lways support them convincingly. The pointing out of clear allu 

sions to exegesis can be of great value, but the systematic multiplication and 


‘ ‘ 
Will 


does not a 


s-referencing of allusions opens up the awe-inspiring prospect of a com 
mentary on medieval poetry surpassing Biblical commentary in bulk. 

Finally, the importance of the exegetical tradition can be exaggerated 
at the expense of literary traditions that may be as essential to an under- 
standing of the work in question. In dealing with the Miller’s Tale, Mr. 
Kaske points out several delightful allusions to the Canticles in the descrip 
tions of Alisoun and Absolon. We may agree that the incongruity of such 
echoes in the fabliau setting adds to the humor, but when we are asked to 
see a “contrast between the carnality of Absolon and Alisoun and the charity 
of the bridegroom and the bride,” we have suddenly moved from the ridicu- 
lous to the sublime. Mr. Kaske complains of an “‘emotional objection to this 
exegetical approach,”’ but the meaning of poetry is, after all, partly deter- 
mined by emotional responses. Emotionally, I think the reader may be per 
mitted to sympathize completely with Alisoun’s carnality. In the poetic con 
text her desires seem no more “‘vulgar’” or “‘sluttish” than those of any weasel, 
kid, or colt. There is a good deal of carnality in the Song of Songs, too, and 
I am convinced that Chaucer was aware of it, just as he was aware of the alle- 
gory. Alisoun makes better sense as the rural English equivalent of the Rose of 
Sharon than as her ironic opposite; and the pagan morality of the fabliau 
would seem to sanction her actions as entirely proper for any “bryd” or 
“bride”? whose old husband “‘heeld hire narwe in cage.”’ 
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Mr. Donahue’s ‘‘Summation” is actually a fascinating historical study of 
the exegetical tradition, and his conclusions, modestly put forth as point 
d’appui for future investigations, place the entire controversy in a new per- 
spective. Allegorical critics have previously been accused of misunderstand 


ing and misrepresenting the theory and practice of patristic exegesis during 
+} 


ie Middle Ages (see, for example, Morton W. Bloomfield, “Symbolism 
Medieval! Literature,”’ MP, Lvi [1958], 73-81). Mr. Donahue shows how such 
misunderstanding could easily originate when certain passages in the fathers 
are isolated from their context. It is natural that statements like Augustine’ 
frequently quoted warning against literal interpretation of certain Scriptural 
ntended to be taken spiritually might be oversimplified, not onl 
critics, but by medieval divines of what Mr. Donahue calls ‘‘the 
’ obliged as they were to devise a prac tical theology for ‘“‘the pastor 
nust persuade the local ealdorman that he cannot be a good churchma: 
s connubial life in the manner of Jacob ecundum litteram.”’ 
statements that “the letter slays’? must, therefore, be read in the 


yf their historical context. The great tradition of patristic exegesis is 


upon the Hebraic method of Scriptural interpretation, better designated 


‘typology,” which far from despising the letter, has always insisted on thi 
ncrete, historical meaning of the text. Typology should not be confu 
Greek method of allegorical interpretation, which 
ral meaning exists purely for the sake of the figurative 
method was absorbed by the Christian exegetical tradition, it never replaced 
the Hebraic, and the great authorities from Jerome through Thomas, accord 
g to Mr. Donahue, are consistent and unanimous in insisting ‘fon the pri 
macy of the letter as the only sound basis for doctrinal development.”’ The 
more natural influence of theology on literature, he concludes, would have 
been to turn secular writers away from allegory and toward realism 
In the first of the three other essays, Mr ley giv n amusing résumé 
1¢ monsters of myth and the magic of have invaded the field of 
He argues for common sense and warns that the qu I 
like the search for allegory, may lead the critic completely 
art itself. Mr. Green and Mr. Schless present interesting 
orts of research in progress. Mr. Green calls attention to a body 
| interpretation of classical fable, the importance of which has 1 
‘sing examples from Chaucer, he demonstrates how 
to classic: ory by the commentators may 
images and allusions in medieval poetry 
to Dante, Mr. Schless brings a 
ources. The results are largely 
Professor Lowes’ celebrated system 
verbal echoes or “linked atom 
Schless gives several exar ple s where ex¢ 
1 superficial verbal resemblances to literary sources leads to e) 
tremely dubious attributions. Since the problems of source, chronology, and 
biography, as Mr. Schless points out, cannot be separated, sophisticated 
source studies of this type may lead to the revision of certain almost axiomatic 


deas about Chaucer’s literary development 
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The volume bears out the hopetul note, expressed in the foreword by its 
editor, Miss Dorothy Bethurum, that criticism has at last caught up with 
medieval studies. A genuine critical controversy is something to be grateful 
for. Whatever one may think of the exegetical approach, its exponents have 
forced everyone to take a closer look at the texts and have inspired much 
excellent criticism, though some of it may be in reaction to their own. 


ALFRED Davip 
Indiana University 


Dir GEBARDE IN ENGLISCHEN DICHTUNGEN DES MITTELALTERS. Von Werner 
Habicht. (Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften [Philosophisch 


historische Klasse] Abhandlungen, Neue Folge, Heit 46.) Miinchen, 
1959 Pp 103 


By Gebdrde Habicht me 


any expressive bodily movement or position includ 
ing laughing, weeping, trembling, blushing or turning pale; it may be audible 
rather than visible and may be a group manifestation as well as an individual 
one. Hence the closest English equivalent is bearing, but nonetheless I shall 


translate it here as gesture. Habicht distinguishes three types: (1) expressive, 


as in laughing for joy or a fit of anger; (2) demonstrative, as in the scornful 
the victorious warrior; 


2) ceremonial, as with a formal greeting or 
y not mutually exclusive. Tearing of clothes, 
tance be an expressive gesture and in another a 
eremonial gesture. Since the definition is broad and the 


Habicht recognizes the danger of subjectivity in applying 
it and the difficulty of organizing 


aistinction ubtle. 


the investigation effectively. 
Besides an introduction (pp. 6-12) and conclusion (pp. 157-59)—which 
ummary fashion provide a fairly clear notion of what the work is about 
nd the results it achieves—his work consists of three parts, the first (pp 

33) devoted to OE poetry, the other two to ME poetry. Because gestures 
are more common in ME and differ from those in OF in being more wu 
restrained, more concrete, more decorative or stereotyped, he finds it neces 
sary to distinguish between those of moral (pp. 34-68) and heroic import 
(pp. 68-113), and to treat separately (pp. 114-56) the stylistic and structural 
function of ME gestures. Though his explanation of this organization is clear 
enough, the result is nevertheless somewhat confusing, especially for one 
seeking information about a certain 


any given poem. The analytical table of contents (pp. 3-5) and the index 
pp. 162-65) are helpiul only to a hm 


' ited degree, for gestures are not cata 
logued as to meaning or form and no line references are cited. Hence if one is 
interested in the position occupied by Unferp pé at fotum set fréan Scyldinga 
(a position that by Habicht’s definition is obviously a gesture of some sort) 
there is no ready way of comparing it with other gestures similar in meanin 
or form or even of finding Hab 


down the Beowulf rele 


f gesture or the use of gestures in 


ht’s comment about it (p. 18) short of running 
rences (27 all told) in the index. I mention this not in a 
carping spirit but as a warning to anyone hopeful of quickly learning about 
the use of gestures, their kinds and significance, in any of the texts Habicht 
has examined. The texts he has selected are mainly longer narrative poems 


such as Beowulf, Brut, and the romances of the thirteenth-fourteenth cen 
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turies; but as the index and his occasional comments indicate he has not con 
fined his attention to these alone. Gower and Chaucer are not included 
Apparently he intends to deal with Chaucer later. 

Habicht’s work is a pioneering effort, almost nothing on gesture in OE 
and ME having been attempted before (p. 7). The evidence at his disposal is 
by its very nature elusive, for even the words denoting various gesture-like 
movements have not yet been carefully studied (p. 12), and each instance of 
gesture must be deduced from close examination of the context (p. 10). The 
investigation demands accuracy, perceptive reading, and the ability to dis 
cern what is significant. On all three counts Habicht’s work is satisfactory, at 
least in the OE part, where I have checked pretty carefully. The only in 
stances of inaccuracy I have noted (Grendelmutter for Grendel p. 22, sweort 
for sweord p. 28, {n. 2) are inconsequential. His interpretation of most of the 
Beowulf passages cited is both sound and discerning, but about some I have 
doubts. He draws too fine a distinction, it seems to me, in insisting that 
Wiglaf’s action (hond rond geféng 2609) is not a gesture (p. 16). I see no 
gesture-like significance (pp. 16 f.) in Wiglaf’s position (fréan eaxlum néah 
2853) or in Béowuli’s (gese@t 0d on nesse 2417) or Hrdpgar’s (stéd on stapol 
926), for, after all, they had to sit or stand somewhere. Unferb’s position at 
Hropgar’s feet (mentioned each time he is introduced, |. 500 and |. 1166) is 
quite different, but here Habicht detects nothing unusual. Ii it only betokens 
Unferp’s office as Pyle (p. 18), we are none the wiser since we know virtually 
nothing about the function and status of the pyle. We do know something 
about Unierb, however, and it is significant, for he is a mischief-maker at the 
court and yet he is tolerated there and even accorded special status by the 
king. He is, so to speak, a forerunner of the court jester or fool. This, I sug 
gest, is what his position at the king’s feet signifies. In the memorable scene 
where Béowulf takes leave of Hrdpgir, Habicht construes the king’s kissing 
and embracing of Béowulf and his tears as ceremonial gestures rather than 
impulsive expressions of inward feeling. I rather think Habicht is right—at 
all events he thus succeeds in explaining away what is otherwise an odd and 
unexpected bit of sentimentality—but he devotes too much attention to it 


pp. 17, 26, 95 f.). He is wrong in speaking of an exchange of swords between 
3éowulf and Unferp (p. 25), and, with others, fails to see that Hrunting does 


I 
not entirely fail Béowulf. It is with Hrunting—or so I am fully persuaded 
that he strikes off Grendel’s head. Habicht is at his best in his discussion (pp. 
27-31) of the demonstrative battle-gestures employed in Béowull’s three 
fights: the bursting of the fingers (1. 760) in the fight with Grendel; the swing 
of the sword (ll. 1519 ff.) and his casting it aside when it fails (1. 1531 f.) in 
his fight with Grendel’s dam, and his vengeful beheading of Grendel (Il. 1588 
ff.); his standing up with his shield (1. 2538), uttering his battle cry (Il. 255 
ff.), and striking so mighty a blow with his sword that it breaks (Il. 2678 ff 
in his fight with the dragon. One may not agree with Habicht that the burst- 
ing of the fingers is a gesture nor accept his reading of Hé efter recede wldt 
wepen hafenade (|. 1572 {.) as “er... demonstrativ mit erhobener Waffe 
um sich blickt” (p. 27), but one cannot fail to be impressed with the subtle 
and significant meaning the gestures assume in his analysis of these passages 
Whether his analysis is equally meticulous in the later poems, particu 


° 


) 
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larly Layamon’s Brut, Sir Orfeo, and Gawain and the Green Knight, to which 
he pays most heed, I cannot say. The examples he cites and his comments 
about them are interesting and provocative, even when not wholly convinc- 
ing. Besides explaining the significance and use of gestures, he devotes much 
attention to tracing their development in ME and here he becomes rather 
speculative. This is almost inevitable in a study where no previous ground- 
work has been laid. Anyone who follows Habicht’s lead will need and be able 
to get down to cases better, treating exhaustively rather than selectively the 
gestures employed in whatever text he chooses to examine. 
NorMAN E. ELIASON 
University of North Carolina 


Piers Plowman: THe A VERSION. WILL’s VISIONS OF PIERS PLOWMAN AND 
Do-WeLL. Edited by George Kane. London: University of London, 
The Athlone Press; Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Essential Books, 10960. 
Pp. ix+457. $11.20. 
For reasons that must with the appearance of this volume be the more evi- 
dent to any student of the poem, editions of Piers Plowman are not made 
quickly or often. The recipe is knowledgeable dedication plus world enough 
and time. Beginning nearly a century ago, Skeat took about as long to 
achieve the first publication of all three versions of the poem as was consumed 
in their original composition—massive feats both, and relatively speedy ones, 
too; arguments about authorship, a less durable achievement based on and 
controlled by Skeat’s, have taken much longer. The version we call A was 
first noted in 1824; since the early years of this century, new editions of it to 
replace Skeat’s have been in progress on both sides of the Atlantic; an im- 
portant A-manuscript, the Chaderton, was reported as late as 1947; the 
edition begun in 1907 by Knott was completed by Fowler in 1952; and now 
an extremely full and satisfactory account of this poem has been given by a 
scholar who began his work with Chambers and Grattan more than twenty 
years ago. “Pacience & pees mekil peple pei helpen.”’ George Kane’s is the 
first volume in a projected complete edition (of which he is also General 
Editor) of all the texts; the other editors are E. Talbot Donaldson, A. G. 
Mitchell, and G. H. Russell. Were the time spans just referred to not so 
monitory and the task not in such good hands, it would be hard indeed to 
wait for the volumes to come, which are to include the Glossary and a linguis- 
tic apparatus. As for the A version, no one in almost six hundred years has 
treated it with such sober zest and critical affection; what the more or less 
corrupt derivative manuscripts testify about their archetype we can now 
read, with a supply of editorial assistance both compact and generous, in a 
text as close as we may hope to get to a lost authorial version. 

Kane follows other editors since Skeat in choosing for his copy-text 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS R. 3. 14, of four apparently complete copies 
of the A version the most consistently spelled and least needing correction. 
For this and sixteen other manuscripts, together with one newly discovered 
fragment, he provides in the first chapter of his Introduction all descriptive 
data relevant to the textual problem. More exact dates are given here than 
have until now been available for eight of the manuscripts, besides sub 
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stantially corrected dates for six others. This fresh examination of manuscript 
evidence re-emphasizes its relative lateness: few of the manuscripts come 
before the middle or late fifteenth century. The authority of the copy 
oo in “one good English vernacular hand throughout,”’ 
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For geomesie, divination by random points, lines, and figures, read “‘recen 
sion’”’—founded on genealogical stemmata, swindled by its natural enemy, 
convergent variation. Dame Study continues her tirade with two lines used 
by Fowler to argue manuscript agreement in a major genealogical group. 
With the same lines Kane proves (p. 108) that the members of the proposed 
group in fact disagree: 

Alle pise sciences, sikir, I myself 

Foundit hem formest folk to desceyue 


What is deceiving in the application of genetic recension, as this process was 
developed by Lachmann in the first half of the nineteenth century, is the 
appearance of exactitude in mere rigidity, with the improper extension of 
subjectivity to the construction of genealogical patterns and the treatment 
of textual cruces; yet of course editing must begin and end with judgments 
Since Bédier and Housman the difficulties of the method have frequently 
been commented upon. “‘But the reform so far has been largely negative,” 
wrote Vinaver (Siudies . Presented to Professor Mildred K. Pope {Man 
chester, 1939], p. 351). ““The modern school of criticism has trained us to be 
cautious and has warned us against the dangers of Lachmann’s method; but 
it has failed to produce a technique of its own.”’ In developing a technique ap 
propriate to the Piers Plowman manuscripts Kane is often indebted to the 
textual critics he cites pro and con, and his abandonment of older methods is 
anything but total. He uses genetic information expertly and suggestively. 
He justly observes (p. 54) that Greg’s Calculus of Variants ‘will not be light 
ly set aside,” although in respect of special difficulties presented by his 
manuscripts he equally justly sets it aside, five pages later. Kane’s “‘method,” 
then, is comprehensive and revisory, not revolutionary. His Introduction is 
an exciting record of successive attempts to work through the problem with 
familiar techniques, and his new and brilliant discoveries seem to grow from 
the nature of the manuscripts rather than from a doctrine imposed on them 
The resulting text, as will appear below, is by its nature in turn a qualified 
entity, but one’s confidence in it increases with appreciation of Kane’s pro- 
cedures. These must now be summarized. 

After collation he began with an independent classification of manuscripts 
that would test Knott’s conclusions. A traditional selection of variants, how 
ever, produced a classification in which:random groupings obscured any 


simple outline, and which “contained so many variants necessarily not pro 


duced by vertical transmission that the applicability of the genealogy to any 
given reading could not safely be assumed. Tested by the method employed 
to form it, Knott’s genealogy was found inadequate” (p. 61). As another test 
of the possibility of recension, Kane then made an analysis of all significant 
variants; this heroic labor revealed coincident variation to an extent that no 
genealogy whatever is likely to be useful for recension. Nevertheless, it seemed 
clear that further comparison of the variants could be used to discriminate 
original and unoriginal readings, and “‘that knowledge of the scribal tenden- 
cies of substitution was a better instrument for determining originality with 
these manuscripts than recension based upon a dubious genealogical hy 
pothesis” (p. 62). That instrument he used to fix his text, and another 
analysis of variant groups was made by comparison with the new text. Kane 
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could now satisfy himself that, although persistent groupings did appear, a 
usable stemma was undemonstrable because of the many contradictory groups 
taking form, together with more than a thousand random groups resulting 
from convergent variation, whether by conflation or coincident error. Since 
these discoveries are buttressed by a fifty-page presentation of variational 
groups, their sum is a remarkable demonstration, the consequences of which 
upon the text of the A version are minutely pervasive. Not surprisingly, a 
text fixed principally by a study of scribal substitutions will often agree with 
one fixed by recension, while there will be varied reflections of spelling and 
dialect that do not affect their basic agreement. But for example in the short 
fourth passus (which concludes, as a good edition must also, with Reason and 
Conscience living in harmony with a fallible Authority) there appear some 
fifty differ rences of substantive readings between Kane’s text and that of Knott 
and Fi 
recension cannot do for an e itor of the A version, 
-hapter, “‘Editorial Resources and Methods,” what 
the variants themselves as sources of authority 
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copyists. “, vi 1s} actually make the alliteration more exact, in 
lines wher I t is, seemingly, content to make a simple consonant 
sound alliterate with the first element in a consonant group” (p. 141). All this 
would be fears nough even if scribal enthusiasm did not sometimes take 
contradictory forms ‘The same man might by substitution add emphasis to 
an attack on religious orders (e.g., in the Trinity College, Dublin, manuscript 
at I, 166) and censor emphasis in a dangerous political context (III, 256). An 
enthusiastic alliterator (one of his kind is in full cry in the Lincoln’s Inn 
manuscript) might remove alliteration r- a hard pac ee smoothed over by 
him (V, 59) or, erratically, in an easy reading (VII, 29), but oversupply it else- 
where (Kane gives a long bill of offenses on pp. 141-42). And compare V, 98, 
“Dus I lyue loueles, [lyk] a lyper dogge,” where the copy-text and two related 
manuscripts read as against multiple countersupport for lyk. Kane’s note for 
the line argues (p. 442), ‘“‘Scribal tendency to increase alliteration notwith- 
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standing, the single substitution necessary to account for the variation . . . is 
the more probable.” At first glance, then, manuscript evidence for deliberate 
alteration of copy by scribal enthusiasts must seem ambiguous within narrow 
limits. Ambiguity diminishes only as the direction of variation (through 
distribution of manuscript support) becomes certain, and as scribal tendencies 
are balanced against each other in company with genetic information and any 
other facts that apply in an individual case. Finally, the reader, schooled as 
he will have become to share in editorial tests for originality, is invited and 
given means to correct them if he can (p. 165): 
Each crux is unique, and often several considerations must be weighed in its solution 
It will then be evident that the authority of a text of this kind must vary from line to 
line; the assurance with which originality is determinable, and, indeed, has been deter 
mined by its editor, must depend on the arguments available in any given case and 
his ability to perceive them. It has seemed to me right in honesty to make this clear 
If a ‘critical’ text is one in which the editor has compared the variant readings, then 
in sense of being invested with 
a mysterious authority that sets it beyond question by its users. Therefore I have laid 
my decision open to examination by full presentation of the evidence and an exposition 
of my grounds for determining originality 


Kane’s exposition is everywhere lucid and arresting; so are the resources 
which often supplement it, as seen in the Critical Notes, where they may 
range in the same passage (e.g., the Notes for VII, 95-96) from the iconogra- 
phy of a ploujpote to the right handling of a plow in the furrow. Sometimes 
apparently secure readings are probed but retained as “‘indication{s] of the 
limits of textual criticism” (p. 156). At other times the editor confidently re- 
stores hard readings by the identification of “hom«ographs,” his coinage for 
very common variants resembling difficult original readings in shape but usu- 
ally not in meaning. Very rarely (cf. pp. 164-65 and the Note to VI, 89) he re- 
stores to the text readings not preserved in any A manuscript, thus putting 
aside the principle of self-determination of manuscripts in favor of new 
treaties openly arrived at. 

In such ways he sifts for his apparatus the tens of thousands of variants 
that test and determine his adoptions. A related and equally comprehensive 
dexterity guides the reader through the text itself. When Kane regrets that 
his decisions about meaning could often not be shown except by modern 
punctuation, one sympathizes in that “‘our customs of punctuation are ill 
suited to the form of Middle English sentences and paragraphs generally, and 
to the grammatical structure of this poem in particular” (p. 170). But the 
conservative punctuation he has supplied adds clarity and force to meaning 
and versification alike. At V, 134-37, for example, a certain fraudulent dis- 
pensing of ale becomes dramatically intelligible for the first time; at VIII, 73 
75, repunctuation helps justify a difficult line in the copy-text while lending 
cogency to a violent simile; at XI, 254, new punctuation deftly relieves the 
poet of a notorious mistranslation. In general, the poem thus presented gains 
a pregnant conciseness and an easy, rapid, more confident movement—qual- 
ities sometimes credited to the A version in comparison with B and C, but not 
hitherto so striking. One reads it with growing delight and in expectation of 
the new crop of Piers Plowman studies that will shortly spring from it. 

The editor and publisher must be commended together for the design of 





ome volume. Thanks to prodigiously careful proofreading, obvious 
misprints are few; those I have noticed are hardly troublesome. To the editor 
himself, congratulations of a special kind are due. The widespread hopes for 
this long-awaited edition have been most amply repaid, and its publication is 


a philological event of the first magnitude 
B. BESSINGER 
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IMAGE AND MEANING: METAPHORIC TRADITIONS IN RENAISSANCE POETRY 
By Don Cameron Allen. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp 


Vilit+175. $4. 
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rhe eight essays collected here are described by Professor Allen, in a defensive 
preface, as ‘experiments in reading learned poems.” The poems studied are 
Spenser’s ‘‘March Eclogue” and “‘Muiopotmos,” Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
Herbert’s “The Rose,” Lovelace’s ‘“The Grasshopper,” Marvell’s “Nymph 
Complaining” and ‘Appleton House,” and Vaughan’s “‘Cock-Crowing.”’ The 
question whether all eight poems, or even any of them, should be called 
“learned” is debatable; but nobody could dispute that Professor Allen is a 
learned reader. The range of reading, some of it highly recondite, that he 
brings to bear on his chosen poems arouses admiration and even awe. His in- 
tellectual curiosity and liveliness are everywhere apparent, and his learning 
does not weigh down his sense of fun or damp his passion for poetry. If I now 
proceed to deplore some aspects of this book, it is largely because I regret that 
he has not used his material to write a different one. This other book a reader 
can, in fact, construct out of what is so lavishly provided, taking the plentiful 
grain and discarding the chaff. 
In his preface Professor Allen takes a modest and sceptical position: 


Phere are probably many ways to read a poem; there is certainly not one way. I like 
to read poetry when it is possible in terms of its poetical antecedents. This method 
does not permit me to explain how the poet wrote the poem or how a contemporary of 
the poet read it. I once thought it possible to approximate one or the other of these 
critical ends. Now I am convinced that it is impossible to read a poem as a contemporary 
of the poet might have read it. One can explain lost references, one can annotate the 
poem from the historical remnants of its generation, but this is not giving it a con 
temporary reading. If we were told, “Let us read this poem as a contemporary,” we 
might ask which contemporary the speaker has in mind. Since I cannot come close to 
reading an Elizabethan poem as an Elizabethan would, I can hardly have the bad 
taste to argue that I know how Spenser, Shakespeare, or Marvell wrote a poem. This 
volume is, then, a poor attempt of a modern who has read earlier poetry to read a 
later poem 


rhe scepticism of the preface is notably absent from the essays themselves, 
which continually attempt interpretations of what the poet was doing and 
assert that his readers would be aware of this and that as they read. In one or 
two places a note of caution is heard, as when we are told “It is not improper 
to read ‘Muiopotmos’ as a moral poem... ” or that “The butterfly Clarion 
may exist to warn Spenser’s readers . . . ”; but the tone is usually more forth- 
right, as when it is said flatly,‘ We see at once behind the literal front. . . . The 
poem has nothing to do with grasshoppers.” 

I must take issue both with the scepticism of the preface and with the 
recklessness of the essays, for the two are connected. Of course it is impossible 
“to read a poem as a contemporary” and wholly right to enquire of those who 
say they can, “Which contemporary have you turned yourself into?” But if we 
say we “cannot come close to reading an Elizabethan poem as an Elizabethan 
would,” everything depends on what we mean by close. The duty of scholar- 
ship is to help us to come closer than we could without its help, and surely 
Professor Allen would not deny that some readings can be demonstrated to be 
closer than others, or at any rate that some readings can be shown to be im- 
possible. Each of us reads a poem for himself. I cannot know how Professor 
Allen, who is my contemporary, reads a contemporary poem, nor can he know 
how I do. We bring different personal experience, different knowledge and 
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different tastes and sensibilities to our reading. All the same, if we were to 
argue over a modern poem together we should find that there was a large meas 


ure of agreement between us as to the writer’s intention both in general and 
lot leh 
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Allen declares would immediately direct “the mind of a Renaissance reader 
... to Rome, the ruined imperial city, where man had pondered for many 
generations on the impermanence of life and art.” He then gives us a delight 
ful excursus on the ruins of Rome, concluding ‘“‘when Prospero talks about 
ruined towers, temples and palaces . . . a travelled Jacobean who listened to 
him would certainly think of the waste of Imperial Rome.”’ Why should we 
assume that Renaissance readers and travelled Jacobeans were so ini 

tive? Prospero says nothing whatever about ruins. He declares that however 
stable and lofty and splendid the works of man now look they will, in the end, 
utterly vanish away: “dissolve,” and “leave not a rack behind.”’ They will be 
as if they had never been. The melancholy of ruins is one thing, this sense of 
ultimate nothingness is something far more strange. Professor Allen knows 
this, for, after quoting this famous speech, he speaks of ‘‘the necessary condi 


tion that men and their works are only visions and will dissolve like 
summer clouds.”” Why does he then run off for a holiday among the ruins of 


Rome and when he comes back tell us that “Prospero talks about ruined 


towers, temples and Pp ilaces’’? 

rhe essay on The Tempest is the least happy in the book; but even in the 
more satisfactory study of the ‘“‘March Eclogue,”’ where Professor Allen has 
the advantage of starting from a known source, his method allows him to ig 
nore important elements in the poem and his intensive study of some isolated 
topics and features leads him, when he returns to the poem, to some 
traordinary statements. Here is his comment on lines 61-87. 


He (Thomalin) has gone into the we vd, into the field of life; but he has not gone as a 
boy birdcatcher. He has entered the world as an aggressive hunter, bearing bow and 
quiver. He sees a bush move and discharges an arrow. He knows that the quarry is 
not a nightingale or a wood thrush, but greater game, “faerie, feend, or snake.”” When 
the god shines forth, he needs no old man nor sullen ancient hag to warn him. He knows 
whom he faces. There is also no question of catching the bird, of securing another 
specimen for his aviary. ” malin assumes the nature of the Renaissance Anteros; 
he “levelde againe / And shott : m with might and maine, As thicke, as it had 
hayled.”’ His purpose is clear; he is the averager of the martyrs of love; he will strike 
Eros down. The nature of god is also plain. He is not a bird on the bough; he has 
grown too large for the pear tree (the lecherous perch) where Willye’s father bagged 
him. He is now of man’s size, and he appears among “‘lasciva hedera,” the “wanton 
ivy’ that we know so well 


last sentence is expanded by a lengthy footnote on the “‘wantonness”’ of 


Do the first lines really describe ‘an aggressive hunter’? Can a god who i 
called “the little God” and who “laughing lope to a tree,” and who we are told 
later is so “‘wimble and so wight” that he “lepped light” from bough to bough, 
’? And is the phrase ‘‘When the god shines forth” ap- 
propriate to a laughing ‘‘naked swayne”’ who lightly bends his bow? Why 


should we assume that an “‘ivy-tod”’ is larger than a “‘pear tree,’”’ and even if 


be called of ‘‘man’s size’ 


we do is an assault on the moral character of ivy relevant? If I wanted to play 
Professor Allen’s game, I would point out that “ivy-tods” are always in- 
habited by owls and that the owl is the bird of Minerva and might argue that 
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the god has left the haunts of Venus and taken shelter in the bush dedicated 
to the Goddess of Wisdom 

I have only space for a few random examples of various kinds of illicit 
interpretation. We are told that in Marvell’s garden “the only living creature 
in the garden besides the poet, the Fairfax family, and us is the bee,” and that 
he “sounds reveille” and “stands watch at night.” Having quoted ‘Each bte 
as Sentinel is shut,’’ Professor Allen then tells us ““The bee is governor of the 
garden; the rose, the tulip, the dianthus are the garrison troops.’’ Some pages 
later, we hear that “History has torn up the garden in which the royal bee pre 
sided.”’ I do not understand why he has become “royal’’ unless it is because in 
Virgil bees ‘‘are devoted to their king.”’ I must point out that to sound reveill 
and to be a sentinel are lowly tasks not usually carried out by ‘“‘governors,”’ 
and that the “governor of the garden” is Fairfax, whom the flowers salute 
with “fragrant vollies” when he takes his morning walk. Lovelace’s grass 
hopper suffers as strange a fate as Marvell’s bee. The concluding lines of th 
first stanz 

Drunke ev’ry night with a Delicious teare 
Dropt thee from Heav’n, where now th’art reard, 


are taken as meaning that the grasshopper has been translated to Heaven, 
and since in Anacreon’s poem the grasshopper is described as happy as a king, 
we are to take him to be a symbol of the martyred Charles.' I cannot see how 
anyone reading the first three verses of the poem which describe the life of the 
grasshopper in summer can possibly give the meaning suggested to the words 
“‘where now th’art reard.”’ Nor can I see that Anacreon’s “like a king” allows 
us to say that the grasshopper “was a king.’”’ Equally peculiar is the assertion 
that in Herbert’s “The Rose”’ “the rose as well as the poet is a speaker in the 
first four stanzas.” It is just possible to take the first two lines of the poem 
as spoken by a rose asking not to be “pressed” and made into “sugar of roses,” 
though I cannot believe that any reader of “The Temple *” would ever dream 
of doing so in view of Herbert’s constant use of “‘I’”’ and “‘me”’; but I cannot see 
how this reading can be sustained through the whole of the first verse, let alone 
through the first four 

Professor Allen has, I think, attempted to do two incompatible things: 
hunt that popular beast the “‘topos,” and propose interpretations of some 


seventeenth-century poems. Is it perhaps time to question the virtues of 
I | I 1 
l 


topoi tracking? It is wonderful sport, no doubt, leading its devotees into rich 
pastures as well as onto some pretty blasted heaths. But what is its purpose? 
If, as here, the study of metaphoric traditions is used to suggest what lurks 
behind seemingly simple poems, some distinctions must first be drawn be 
tween what everyone may be presumed to know, what some might know, and 
what it is highly unlikely that anyone knew. Anacreon’s poem on the grass 
hopper is common property to moderately well-educated men in the Renais 
ance; but can we assume that Lovelace and his readers were equally aware of 
ncidental remarks in Thucydides and the pseudo-Suidas which connect grass 
‘I am meeting Professor Allen on his own ground. I could employ another kind 
of argument and say that facts of publication and biographical information do not 
w us to suppose that this poem was written as late as 1649 
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hoppers with the Athenian aristocracy? Much more important, poems cannot 
be treated as if they were jigsaw puzzles made up of topoi. Metaphors and 
words must not be extracted, given traditional meanings, and then inserted 
back into the poem. We must pay attention to the general run of thought, to 
the “plot” of the poem as a whole, to metre and manner and, since poetry is 
precise, we must be precise in paraphrase and comment. 


HELEN GARDNER 
St. Hilda’s College 
Oxford 


SHort Time’s ENDLESS MonuMENT. By A. Kent Hieatt. New York: Colum 
bia University Press, 1960. Pp. 118. $3.75. 


The subtitle of Mr. Hieatt’s little book (the substance amounts to eighty-t 
pages) reads, “The Symbolism of the Numbers in Edmund Spenser’s Epitha 
lamion,” and that is the subject of the author’s investigation. His book, then, 
is a particular sort of explication de texte, devoted to numerical—one might say 
cosmological—symbolism and omitting 


ng (though not ce nying) ae sthetic judg 
ment. Mr. Hieatt does not argue that Spenser’s marriage hymnis a great ode, 


and pe rhaps there is no need to do so. He is content to say that it is “one of the 


last great monuments to a mode of literary composition dominant through 


three centuries ... one of the last great literary monuments of microcosmi 
macrocosmic vision.” In such a reserved statement there may be a clue to the 


entire methodology of the book, for what the 


writer does is set up a series of 
propositions which he pursues as far as his theory and information will take 
him, always taking care to qualify the 


argument as if it were about to incur 


the ce llective displ isure of a battery of Elizabethan scholars. I do not think 
this method adds any ng | e readabil 


ity of the book; it may even detract 
slightly from the stron; ints of the argument. But the writer’s caution is, of 
course, laud ible 
apologia 

That Mr. Hieatt at time ems to lack confidence in his own theory is 


the worst that can be said for this book. At best one 


times seems to involve himself too far in 


should recognize that the 

stance of the book deals discoveries, or possibly redis 

coveries, about a much examined ode 

debatable, the essence of the argument is adequately and persuasively demon 
] 


strated. The subject matter falls easily into four major categories: the sym 


I ly, while some of the details are 


bolism of the long lines, the matching stanzas, the total number of stanzas, 
ind the symbolism of tl hort lines. (I have slightly altered the chapter 
titles.) 


} ‘ 


g to be noted about the long lines is that there 
are exactly 365 of them; Mr. Hieatt argues that they represent symbolically 
the number of days in the year. After examining the evidence presented, one 
is not likely to argue the point. Furthermore, the poem contains exactly 24 
stanzas, if one counts the brief envoy (or tornata) at the end, and it has always 
been obvious that the poet invites us to follow the course of the wedding day 
through the hours, from the awakening of the bride through the ceremony to 
the consummation in the hours of night. Moreover, the poet tells us that the 
wedding takes place on St. Barnabas’ Day, 


rhe most important thin 


the longest day of the vear. Also, 





it Spenser alters the refrain, the last long line of each 

it two-thirds of the way through the poem—from a 

‘That all the woods may answer and your echo 

g., “‘Ne let the woods us answer, nor our echo 

in the refrain have not attracted Mr. Hieatt’s at 

1as proposed that if there is a slight flaw in this 

may reside in Spenser’ s change from the verbal 

his point. Not arguing the aesthetic question, Mr 

of the change eakaliaiie. though perhaps 

‘nit immediately. ‘‘The stanzas devoted to day,” he 
night by a change of refrain.” 

ixteen and a fraction stanzas devoted to day, the 


a 


imination of the poem it would seem that the 
bout one quarter of a stanza, PAS ROBE a 

nt a difficulty arises in exact numerical inter 
here it is believed Spenser married 

year daylight amounts to not six 

ixteen and (approximately) three 

», have arranged his time division in the 
matte is true that the De 

the value of daylight for England on 

irter hours. But his own observation might have 


if it did not, there were other sheet almanacs to 
juite resolve such questions of detail. I thi 
iggest so much, that Spenser would 


es not su 
1 


ince of clue 


nt to supply his reader with an abund: 
It would ‘ asking too much to expect his 


\is day did not place 

ency 
the stanzas into day and night, 
further division of the stanzas by pair 
¢ xample, in inza 9 the bride comes forth 
and she is described in terms applicable 
the moon herself peeps 
ings are cited in terms of subject 
tt recognizes the tenuous quality of many. 
sses to indicate the probability of his 


y pr 
irises W th regard to a symbolism of the short lines 
hem. Mr. Hieatt concludes that, cosmologically speaking, 
ith an insoluble situation. He could not make the 
number to the months, or even the weeks, and have 
» requirements of the poem; accordingly he took the 
months plus the number of seasons and 
ig figure to control his decision about the number of short 
There are doubtless other ee some of which the author men 
\pparently he does not attempt to equate the short lines with the lunar 
though have is no reason to believe he ‘tho missed anything. Indeed the 
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opposite is true; he seems to have considered a great many possibilities. That 
is not to say he examines everything. While he notes that there are a few 
‘tetrameters among the trimeters, he does not try to explain their presence 
Doubtless, Spenser meant something by them, too—but perhaps Epithalamion 
has not yet yielded all its secrets. 

Mr. Hieatt’s presentation of his case orally before the English Institute 
(September 1960) was a little difficult to follow, because it is an extremely 
complex argument and, perhaps, because of some of his terminology, phrases 
such as “the apparent motion of the sun.’’ There was, of course, in Spenser’s 
cosmological scheme no apparent motion. But these difficulties disappear in 
print, and the book makes a decided contribution to exegesis. It is not hard to 

: 


believe that openser did all these things, though some of them are particu 
| 


larly unique, for Dante and Du Bartas also employed complex numerical 
symbolism. But it is hard to believe that they have been so long at our finger 
tips undiscovered. I nging them to light Mr. Hieatt deserves every com 
mendation 
Rogert O. Evans 
Unive 


ELIZABETHAN SONNET PROBLEM: Shak 
and Their Literary Background. By 
English xxvim.) Lund: Gleerup, 196 


Professor Schaar’s canvass of the critics who have repeated Malone’s remark 
that Daniel’s sonnets were the model for S] akespe are’s) is Impressive, and 
amply justifies this rigorous and exhaustive demonstration of the contrary 

if only to give the coup de grace to a notion which has had a stubborn though 
phantasmal existence. The theory has almost died of inanition, 

sists sufficiently as an accepted datum of literary history to su 
eralizations in J. W. Lever’s recent The Elizabethan Love Sonnet and 


Lewis’ imputation of ‘“‘goldenness”’ to the poetry of the 1590’s. In the process 


of coping with this admittedly limited “problem,” Professor Schaar has 
earned the gratitude of scholars and teachers in the field by digging out and 
setting forth a mass of materials for assessing “‘the Elizabethan sonneteers’ 
relation to contemporary tradition abroad and in England.” 
The method used is sound, if somewhat dry and repetitious. Fra 

chapters on Personality and Motifs and Parallel Passages, and ir 
with rather curious short notes on Ambiguity and on Metre, the body of the 
study consists of analysis and exhaustive illustration of what the author finds 
in Delia and the Sonnets to fit his major categories: Structure, Imagery, 
Figures. Then, in each case, these findings are assessed against a “back 
ground” of English, French, and Italian sonnets. The evidence is thus cumu 
lative, and leads to the conclusion that “no substantial arguments can be 
brought forward in support of the claim that Daniel influenced Shakespeare”’ 
and that “the two poets represent different traditions: Shakespeare a vernacu 
lar one, coloured by medieval ideas, Daniel a Continental and classical one 

. Shakespeare represents a minority and is in some respects original.’’ One 
suspects that this has been the tacit general conviction all along, but it is 
worthwhile having it said and demonstrated. 





Bryant 


Some readers, while grateful for the materials provided, will not be com 
pletely persuaded of their relevance or the use to which they are put. In all his 
“technical features’ Professor Schaar is content to remain within the six 
teenth-century rhetorical frame of reference and terminology, thereby per 
haps limiting the value of both the analysis and the conclusions drawn there 
from. The good offices of the powerful word ‘structure,’ for example, are 
almost restricted to Baldwin’s selection from the early Renaissance rhetors: 
only two possibilities are really canvassed, the Ciceronian and the “stair” 
“imagery” is hardly differentiated beyond “simple and mixed”’; there are eight 
‘figures’ chosen from the scores named in Renaissance rhetoric books, and at 
least one (“antithesis”) may be thought unduly restricted to a mechanical 
mode. “Ambiguity” is thought of as a sufficiently elusive concept to require 
separate and different treatment: why not also structure, antithesis, imagery? 
Finally, Professor Schaar unaccountably repudiates (in a footnote) any con 
cern with rhyme-scheme in his structure analysis; and his six-page section on 
metre proves nothing, as it remains caught in the old trap of inadequate nota 
tion for scansion: I found it possible to disagree with almost every reading 
suggested 

the treatment of parallel passages is well handled, ac 
nciple that ‘“‘the verbal similarities must be conspicuous, if 
{ the theme is common; conversely if the verbal similarity is 
, the theme must be rare.”’ But again the perils of subjectiv 
ism are not altogether avoided: Professor Schaar thinks that “dumbe message 
of my hidden griefe—domb presages of my speaking breast is a very close r 
semblance,” in spite of being “‘paralleled in many other texts.”’ I don’t. How 
is such a judgment to be enforced? 

\s to the conclusion that Daniel borrowed from Shakespeare in his revi 

ions, I find it convincing with regard to the revisions from 1601-1602 on 
ward, but not so for the early ones. Possibly this is conditioned by Professor 
Schaar’s citation, in a footnote, of Chambers’ suggestion that Daniel used 
Shakespeare in revising Cleopatra in 1607, adding “‘Perhaps a careful examina 
tion of Daniel’s revisions would bring to light other examples of influence 
from Shakespeare’s works.” An attempt at this was made at some length in a 
paper by C. Seronsy and the reviewer in Studies in Philology (1955), and in 
the latter’s edition of the Civil Wars (1958) 
LAURENCE MICHEI 
University of Buffal 


[HE Mora VISION OF JACOBEAN TRAGEDY. B; bert Ornstein. Madison 


University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. x+ 299. $6. 


Many valuable studies have been written about the philosophical backgrounds 
of Jacobean drama, and numerous attempts have been made to relate those 
backgrounds to the individual playwrights and plays that Mr. Ornstein dis 
cusses in this book. The introductory chapter alone gives sufficient evidence 
that Ornstein knows his way about in this material, that he is familiar with 
the changing theatrical situation from Shakespeare’s time to Ford’s and that 


he recognizes the complex intellectual currents which left their mark upon all 


serious Jacobean dramatic literature. The real distinctiveness and importance 
f Ornstein’s work. however. result from | 


\ ] 


1 his recognition that poetry is a 
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unique mode of knowledge. Too often the learned background study rests 
upon an assumption that poetry is mainly philosophy of one kind or another, 
teaching by rhetoric and example: the function of the critic is to disentangle 
“substance” from “poetic” artifact and evaluate it with reference to weightier 
treatments of the same substance by contemporary theologians, psychologists, 
and moral and political philosophers. If poetry were nothing more than this, 
it would scarcely deserve the attention that literary historians and scholars 
have given it. Ornstein rightly observes that poetry, in proportion as it is 
worthy of the name, presents a vision that is more than the sum of its parts 
and different from the visions that other modes of inquiry make available to 
us. In short, he believes that poetry is important in its own right and that the 
Jacobean dramatists wrote many interesting and some very great specimens 
of it. In this book he has had the courage to try to let those specimens speak 
for themselves. 

As might be expected, Ornstein finds his norm for the achievement of a 
moral vision through poetry in the work of Shakespeare, who came closer 
than anyone else in the period to being all poet. The plays considered are 
Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, Troilus and Cressida, Measure for Measure, and 
King Lear, all of which abound in recognizable formulations of Renaissance 
philosophy, theology, and psychology. Repeatedly Ornstein demonstrates his 
ability to see these formulations as parts of dramatic poems and to distin- 
between those insights which properly belong to the data from which 
Shakespeare worked and those which are the product of Shakespeare’s own 


guish 


powerful poetic activity. He does not hesitate to say that the latter are avail 
able to the unlearned layman. “Although we must familiarize ourselves with 
the Petrarchan codes of the Renaissance to grasp the witty conceits of The 
Vaid'’s Tragedy and The Changeling,” he writes (p. 223), ““we need only see 
the world feelingly to understand Troilus’ narcissistic hunger for an absolute 
romantic dedication.”” This may sound like an unwelcome tune to some 
Shakespeare scholars, but it need not. Criticism, as Ornstein practices it here, 
rejects only what he calls the ‘‘tyranny of scholarly exegesis.’’ In dealing with 
the lesser dramatists he himself relies heavily on scholarly exegesis to show 
that the insights in their work are frequently derivative ones. In dealing with 
Shakespeare he uses the same kind of exegesis in order to make clear what it 
was that Shakespeare transcended. There are borrowed insights in Shake 
speare’s work, too; but, as Ornstein shows, Shakespeare put them there only 
to strip both protagonist and spectator of all such conventional sources of 


’ 


assurance and bring them “intuitively and experientially” to those “inde 


structible certainties of the human spirit,” the facts of human love and 


hy Tr) . re in ft " riitahl eerii 
numeé couraye in the face ol an inscrutabdie unlvers¢ 


Some of the dramatists whose plays still interest us fell far short of 
Shakespeare’s achievement in this respect. Chapman’s trouble, Ornstein sug 
gests, was that he never really saw dramatic activity as a means of satisfying 
his need to achieve the moral vision. Hence in his most effective tragedy, 
Bussy D’ Ambois, he muddled the moral design; thereafter, at the expense of 
theatrical effectiveness, he concentrated on reconstructing a ‘‘philosophy,” 
which turned out to be a characteristically Protestant one, deeply fideistic, 
intellectual in ethics and anti-intellectual in religion. By contrast, Jonson 
found neither vision nor philosophy in his attempts at writing tragedy; he 





produced two theatrically effective anatomies of history and a great amount 
of conventional ae but the result was essentially meaningless. 


lourneur, Ornstein thinks, began with a clearly defined set of convictions and 
also ended with them. Writing The Revenger’s Tragedy in a period of doubt, he 
traced in Italianate metaphor the inevitable working out of a universal moral 
rder speci the processes of human psychology; later, in The Atheist’s Trag- 
edy, he affirmed that order didactically. For Marston, Ornstein shows qualified 


F 
t 
respect, findins re im honest, endowed with a genuine theatrical instinct, eager 


d “probably one of the more stable personalities who wrote for the 

His faults and offenses resulted simply from having more 
intelligence and more seriousness of purpose than taste. These 

are likely to displease Marston’s detractors almost as much as his 

, but they may well be close to the truth. Equally close to truth, one 
’s judgment on the work of Beaumont and Fletcher, 

as exhibiting highly skilled and disciplined crafts 

ntelligence, and a reprehensible lack of moral responsibil 


Yet between the level of Sh - espeare and that of Chapman, Jonson (in 
tragedy), Tourneur, Marston, and Fletcher is the level of such near-greats as 
Webster, Middleton, and Ford; and in his chapters on these figures Ornstein 

iestionable analyses and judgments. Even here fine things 

abound. There are excellent evaluations of The White Devil, Women Beware 
Women, ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, and, in the chapter on Middleton, of Beau 
s The Maid’s Tragedy. Yet all these are plays which have some recog 

, iia affinity with the work Shakespeare did before 1610, in which the plots 
characterizations have a completeness as naturalistic representation to a 


it is lacking in Shakespeare’s later plays. A proper understanding of 
of Malfi, The Changeling, and The Broken Heart re 
examination of them as dramatic poems after ths 
Macbeth, an ing a st necessarily achieve some 
ull comprehension. Ort n has much that is valuable to say 
; but, it seems to me, he misses the emphasis that Webster 
he Duchess, he fails to catch Middleton’s admittedly 
of symbolic situation in the Changeling, and he ignor 
ntha in Broken Heart. It is niieaiiatie important that 
plays much attention is given to the heroine and that they all ex 
ift fron po litical considerations to psychological ones; but it is even 
mportant tl all of them there are marks of those special techniques 


Shakespeare peeve tor ¢ ymbeline, T he Winter's Tale, and Th 


Other reviewers may have additional reservations about aspects of this 
book. For ex imple, not all of Shak pe are’s Ja »bean tragedies are adequate ly 
dealt with, Massinger is barely mentio ed, and the nah ssive moral vision of 
Ben Jonson is poorly represented by his formal tragedies. The Moral Vision of 
Jacobean Tragedy is nevertheless a study of first-rate importance, solidly based 
on scholarship, and characterized throughout by keen perception 

J. A. BRYANT, JR 
he Woman's College of the 

‘niversity of North Carolina 
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THEME AND STRUCTURE IN SwiFt’s Tale of a Tub. By Ronald Paulson. (Yale 
Studies in English 143.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960. 


59. 94.5 


Pp 
> fe) 
2 . 


The achievement of this valuable book is of a nature suggested by its title; 
a purpose 
ful and unified work in which theme and structure are interdependent. His 


Mr. Paulson has successfully demonstrated that A Tale of a Tub is 


argument convinces because it makes more sense of this notoriously difficult 
work, and leaves far less unaccounted for, than previous treatments have suc 
ceeded in doing. The various aspects—paredy of seventeenth-century rhet 
ric, of scholasticism, hermeticism, and the rest—which h 


ive been considered 
be fore, are here more deeply investigated so that they can be related to a 


} 


common habit of mind. The error which Swift sees exemplified in so many of 


his contemporaries is not confined to them but has been throughout the ages 
the enemy of good sense and sound religion, though like disease it has taken 
many forms, while “Health is but one Thing, and has been always the same.” 
A rereading of the Tale in the light of Mr. Paulson’s suggestions | 


l aves on 
with a heightened sense of the breadth of Swift’s int 


l¢ 
rence, his ability 


contemporary conditions in relation to unchanging human trait 
Mr. Paulson begins his examinat 


which face the critic; for barriers, built up by the n 


vith 


t 
ll ¥ tll a 


past, still stand between the Tale and the leri 1 


1 modern reader 
allegory seem often to be hard to accept even now, when it 
garded as a crude attack on religion, while the Digressions can sti 
an exhibition of nihilism or of witty but pointless virtuosity 
there have been, of course, more profitable approaches to the 
rhetoric, its use of a persona, and its parody of or reference to w 
the-way learning have all been usefully examined. Yet the 


} , + 
Ss were sugges 


mained obs¢ ure, for while several of its metho 
the center of meaning from which i 
Paulson, I believe, bas directed us t ha ! ’ | 
that ‘“‘a work of art (in order to be one) must be in 

s not been content to accept, in a writer of the Renaissance-Ch 
tion, a unity consisting only in point of view, or in the completenes 
Hack author’s confusion. Nor has he been dece ved by those hints in the 
which seem calculated to suggest that Swift is merely laughing at 
his design is “to set curious Men a hunting thro’ Indexes, 
Books out of the common Road.” The “author” may, indeed, have 
meaning in his learned references and his claim to be a mysterious writer, but 
his quotations and misquotations are Swift’s pointers to those authors who 
can elucidate his own meaning. For instance, the editor’s 


1 


irritated guess t 
the author means only to set us hunting through indexes is part of two lengthy 
notes, on a quotation from Irenaeus, which refer pointedly to another quota 
tion, from the same author, on the Tale’s title page. Both the passages from 
Irenaeus, thus obliquely brought to our notice, have considerable relevance t« 
the central meaning of the Tale, as Mr. Paulson shows. Their function is to 
indicate to us the mental attitude which all the absurdities of the Hack’s 
world in some way exemplify, and one of whose ancient manifestations was 
Gnosticism 


In the past such pointers have not been taken seriously en 
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lowed faf enough, and we have perhaps underestimated the amount of 
guidance which Swift has provided, for it is guidance of an indirect kind not 
easy to interpret through the manoeuvring of the mouthpieces, editor, book 
seller, and above all the Hack author himself. That the Hack is not the satirist 
is accepted, but in practice his real function has not been clear. To work out 
in detail precisely how much of Swift’s own voice comes through the Hack’s 
mouth at each given moment is an unrewarding task, for the satire does not, 
really, depend upon a direct translation of the Hack’s opinion into Swift’s. As 
in Gulliver’s Travels, the meaning exists in the whole structure, and its elucida 
tion is a matter not of translation but of relating together the variety of views 
mplied by the Hack’s words. Mr. Paulson has followed the clues contained 
in the work itself back to Marvell, to Eachard, to Irenaeus, and has set the 
Tale firmly into the long tradition of religious polemical writing, a tradition in 
which heresy is presented as a body of wrong opinions arising from a wrong 
habit of mind. It is this habit which Mr. Paulson, returning to Irenaeus, takes 
Gnosticism to exemplify. As he says, whether Swift himself had Gnosticism 
precisely in mind is less important to our understanding of the Tale than the 
fact that the abuses in religion and learning are examples of one basic error. 
[he examination of the Gnostic myth as an archetype of sufficiency, “‘the 
illusion that one’s own mind is the only worth-while standard of reality,’ en 
ables us to see what all Swift’s “abuses” have in common. What in the Fathers 
and their more modern successors is attacked as a unity—mental presumptu 
ousness displaying itself at one and the same time in heretical opinions and in 
the absurd expression of those opinions—is separated in the Tale into religious 
nd other abuses, but all are filtered through the mind of the Hack, and his 
mode of expression is as integral a part of the Gnostic error as are the events 
and attitudes he describes. To place the Hack against Marvell and Eachard, 
Rabelais, Burton, and Montaigne, is to see both the traditional quality and 
the originality of Swift’s use of him, for here a persona is used to parody the 


Modern cult of personality itself. Thus the complexity of the Tale can be seen 


in perspective and the way cleared. It is a work which mixes “attack from 
without and imitation from within; even as it attacks it draws its sustenanct 
from the enemy 
lo summarize the argument of so closely knit a book is scarcely prac 

ticable without distortion, for the demonstration is made by means of several 
converging approaches. Peter, Jack, the scientists and philosophers, and all 
the figures of the Hack’s world, are shown to embody that error which style 
and structure also exemplify, the substitution of a false subjective reality for 
reality itsel he false reality involves, in each case, the separation of an 
organic unity, leading to the overemphasis of a part at the expense of the 
whole. The result is chaos, for such separation can lead only to a confusion 
among the parts. In the religious narrative bodily impulse is divided from 
pirit and intellect only to be confused with them, and a similar process is at 
work throughout the Tale. Digressions swallow up the narrative, allegorical 
and literal meanings are separated and create their own lunatic significances, 
vehicle is arbitrarily imposed on tenor. Again and again the “inner” and the 
“outer,”’ which properly interrelate to form a harmonious reality, are forcibly 
pulled apart. One of the most interesting aspects of Mr. Paulson’s theme is his 
investigation of how the Hack’s language, particularly his inept use of meta 
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phor, shows the process in action. Not only does choice of image and illustra 
tive example show a constant tendency to set inner against outer, but the 
Hack’s failure to control the metaphors he so arbitrarily chooses works to 
convince us that in the end all such heretics are defeated by reality itself. 
Words insist on meaning what they have always meant, and not what the 
Hack decides they are, for this moment of time, to mean, so that he is con- 
tinually defeated by the “essential refusal of res and verba to separate.”’ The 
significances which he imposes melt away, as the image reasserts its tradi 
tional function as part of a passage’s significance rather than an arbitrary 
addition to significance. In betraying the integrity of the word the Hack is, 
like the pedants of the Dunciad, betraying reality itself, and here Mr. Paul 
son’s insight into the moral as well as the literary connotations of those fea 
tures of the Tale’s style which relate to the scientists’ and the Puritans’ use of 
words is particularly valuable. 

The meaning of the Tale as a whole, in fact, corresponds to the stubborn 
and complex reality of things, and not to that illusory world which the Hack 
strives to create. It is itself an organic unity, in which inner and outer, theme 
and expression, are inextricably one; but it is so in spite of the Hack author. 
Mr. Paulson’s refusal to consider Swift’s matter in isolation from his manner 
has enabled him to cast considerable light on the paradox of A Tale of a Tub, 
its achievement of order through the parody of disorder; and in showing that 
the book is a unified structure he has shown also that it is far more than the 


yrilliant tour-de-force it has been so often supposed. All its parts interact “‘i 
brilliant tour-de-f t | I {ter 1. All it rts interact “‘in 


one huge metaphor of the part against the whole in a context of Christian 
thought where this is the ultimate sin,” and it brings to bear on the attitudes 
and actions of men the moral insight of Gulliver’s Travels and A Modest 
Proposal. Always it is man seen in a Christian context who is the center of 
Swift’s concern, and the physical imagery associated with the Aeolists and 
with the Hack’s experiments is a variant of an old symbol, “the norm of the 
harmonious body.” Its traditional quality is the key, if we have the percep- 
tion to use it, to A Tale of a Tub, and Mr. Paulson has made enlightening con- 
nections between it and Gargantua and Pantagruel, The Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed, and other works to which it has been loosely referred in the past. 

In showing the workings of so thickly textured a piece of writing as the 
Tale Mr. Paulson has set himself a complicated task, involving the manipula 
tion of several lines of demonstration which must be seen to unite. Inevitably 
there are points—the place of the Latitudinarians, the relating of the Hack to 
the ambiguous tradition of the fool—at which one may question whether the 
net is being cast too wide. But the main theme is established with mounting 
conviction as the arguments come together, and the Tale emerges, greater 
than ever, as a coherent, intelligible, and deliberated creation. Swift’s most 
difficult work is here elucidated without simplification and without diminu- 
tion of its richness, and this is a book which contributes forcibly to our under 
standing and appreciation not of the Tale only, but of Swift’s sensitive touch 
on the many threads which crossed and entangled at the close of the seven- 
teenth century 

KATHLEEN WILLIAMS 
University College of South Wales and Monmouthshire 
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THE THEATRE OF THE LONDON Fares IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Sybil Rosenfeld. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xii+194. $5.50. 

“The fair theatres never assumed the same importance in England that they 
did in France but they had a life of their own, distinct from that of the regular 
theatres whether metropolitan or provincial. By their traditionalism they pre- 
served elements from older times and folk lore from immemorial ones. They 
should take their singular place in our theatrical history.’”” Thus Miss Ro- 
senfeld, mistress of more knowledgeable details about Restoration and 
eighteenth-century minor-stage and provincial-theatre practices than any 
living scholar, concludes her brief account of the theatre of the London fairs 
in the eighteenth century. Her book gives these fairs their singular place. 

The plan of her treatise is logical, treating the performance history of the 
three major fairs (Bartholomew, Southwark, and May Fair) sequentially, 
then devoting a chapter to the lesser fairs (Tottenham Court, the Welsh Fair, 
Mile End, Bow Fair, Hounslow, and others), and concluding with a chapter 
each for the content of the plays and drolls and of the physical aspects of the 
booths and productions. 

The basic problems in a work of this sort are to allow the essential pat- 
terns of performance to emerge from an assembling of the merest fragments of 
information, then to index the material so that the specialist may easily come 
at the items of his specific interest. Miss Rosenfeld has solved these problems. 

The book is one for specialists and might have been more compact had 
Miss Rosenfeld simply listed the calendar of performances including date, 
hour of performance, location, casts if any, and prices. But she has preferred to 
give a running account in narrative form. This procedure requires consider- 
able repetition of phraseology and makes for not quite the most exciting sort 
of reading. It has advantages, however, of giving a sense of continuity and of 
tradition to performances largely peripheral to those on the main London 
stages. The actual number of performances is somewhat underplayed. It must 
be inferred from general statements about the legalized duration of the fairs 
(from three days to a fortnight), and the playbill information that some took 
three-quarters of an hour to perform, that others took less time and that the 
booths were open from ten A.M. to ten P.M.—running continuous performances 
save for intermissions when the actors appeared on their “parades” to drum 
up customers for the next show. One could wish to have a list of all perform- 
ances. 

Miss Rosenfeld brings to light good information on the staging, the struc- 
ture of the booths, the scenery, the actors, and the audiences. One of the most 
interesting facts that comes from such concentrated assembling of informa- 
tion is the pattern of the play that pleased the populace. It combined some- 
thing of a semi-serious nature with something comical, built on the example of 
Don Quixote and Sancho, or upon Hudibras and his man Ralpho. The format 
of the following title was worked upon again and again: “‘Jane Shore. With the 
Comical Humours of Sir Anthony Noodle and his Man Weazle.” Another fact 
which emerges is the widespread entrepreneurship among London actors and 
subactors in producing these plays. The business, despite the constant nagging 
of the law, was profitable. One may see from Miss Rosenfeld’s treatment how 
many national legends (Dick Whittington, Robin Hood, and so forth) and ex- 
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citing religious episodes (Jephtha’s Rash Vow) were kept in some form or 
other in the forefront of the public consciousness. 

Miss Rosenfeld’s bibliography is excellent, the index thorough, and the 
illustrations pertinent. She has presented a very difficult and fragmentary 
phase of the London stage with her customary expertness. 

GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 
New York University 


ALEXANDER Pope: THE PoETRY oF ALLUsION. By Reuben Arthur Brower. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xi+368. $5.60. 


Alexander Pope was widely, though some would say not deeply, read in the 
classical poets, whose works he began perusing at an early age. Quantitatively, 
at least, the greater part of his verse is devoted to the adaptation of classical 
poetry to Augustan England through translation and imitation; and even in 
his more original work he largely adhered to the genres of the classical tradi- 
tion, alluded to that tradition, and echoed the phrases he had culled from 
classical poetry. His capacity to remember details and minor episodes in the 
earlier poetry was the wonder of his friends; and his verses are filled with 
echoes of the voices of Greek and Roman poets. Nevertheless, however con- 
scious of these facts we may be, our knowledge of the tradition with which 
Pope worked is limited; and the poetry, so meaningful and stimulating to 
Pope and his contemporaries, is at best now but vaguely comprehended by all 
but a few twentieth-century readers. 

Professor Reuben Brower, in Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion, has 
attempted to convey a sense of the vitality of classical poetry in Pope’s 
work. Recognizing that knowledge of this poetry “remains inert and enters 
very little into our active experience,”’ he wants to make us “feel the presence 
of the poets and poetry of Greece and Rome in something like the way in 
which Pope and his contemporaries felt it.”” He also wants us to see how Pope 
used the poetry of the past for his own expressive purposes, how through 
allusion and verbal echoes of classical poetry Pope “gets his purchase on 
larger meanings and evokes the finer resonances.” These are, of course, am- 
bitious aims that Brower carries out by detailed explications of text and by 
liberal quotations from Pope and from the classical poets (in translation). 

Professor Brower is well equipped for this kind of a study. He has a dis- 
criminating and critical mind; he has a sound sense of Pope’s merits as a poet. 
And he is a trained classicist for whom the poetry of Greece and Rome has a 
vitality comparable to what it had for Pope. At the same time he recognizes 
that the classical tradition will not alone explain Pope, that native and later 
continental traditions exercised an influence upon him; but he rightly insists 
that Homer and the Roman poets were central in Pope’s mind and were thus 
central in his work. Brower is, moreover, largely free from the bias that has 
plagued some who have written about Pope, the fixed conviction that because 
Pope often was different from his models, he was necessarily inferior to them. 
Brower does not, for example, argue that because Pope’s blunt satiric manner 
differs from Horace’s urbanity, Pope’s satire is therefore inferior to Horace’s. 

The study must be suggestive rather than exhaustive; but one limitation 
on its scope seems unfortunate. The classical tradition of poetry as it is here 
conceived is represented largely by its major figures, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and 
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Sybil Rosenfeld. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xli+ 194. $5.50. 

“The fair theatres never assumed the same importance in England that they 
did in France but they had a life of their own, distinct from that of the regular 
theatres whether metropolitan or provincial. By their traditionalism they pre 
served elements from older times and folk lore from immemorial ones. They 
should take their singular place in our theatrical history.”” Thus Miss Ro- 
senfeld, mistress of more knowledgeable details about Restoration and 
eighteenth-century minor-stage and provincial-theatre practices than any 
living scholar, concludes her brief account of the theatre of the London fairs 
in the eighteenth century. Her book gives these fairs their singular place. 

The plan of her treatise is logical, treating the performance history of the 
three major fairs (Bartholomew, Southwark, and May Fair) sequentially, 
then devoting a chapter to the lesser fairs (Tottenham Court, the Welsh Fair, 
Mile End, Bow Fair, Hounslow, and others), and concluding with a chapter 
each for the content of the plays and drolls and of the physical aspects of the 
booths and productions. 

The basic problems in a work of this sort are to allow the essential pat 
terns of performance to emerge from an assembling of the merest fragments of 
information, then to index the material so that the specialist may easily come 
at the items of his specific interest. Miss Rosenfeld has solved these problems 

Ihe book is one for specialists and might have been more compact had 
Miss Rosenfeld simply listed the calendar of performances including date, 
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give a running account in narrative form. This procedure requires consider 
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citing religious episodes (Jephtha’s Rash Vow) were kept in some form or 
other in the forefront of the public consciousness. 

Miss Rosenfeld’s bibliography is excellent, the index thorough, and the 
illustrations pertinent. She has presented a very difficult and fragmentary 
phase of the London stage with her customary expertness. 

GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 
New York University 
ALEXANDER Pope: THE POETRY OF ALLUSION. By Reuben Arthur Brower- 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xi+368. $5.60. 

Alexander Pope was widely, though some would say not deeply, read in the 
classical poets, whose works he began perusing at an early age. Quantitatively, 
at least, the greater part of his verse is devoted to the adaptation of classical 
poetry to Augustan England through translation and imitation; and even in 
his more original work he largely adhered to the genres of the classical tradi- 
tion, alluded to that tradition, and echoed the phrases he had culled from 
classical poetry. His capacity to remember details and minor episodes in the 
earlier poetry was the wonder of his friends; and his verses are filled with 
echoes of the voices of Greek and Roman poets. Nevertheless, however con- 
scious of these facts we may be, our knowledge of the tradition with which 
Pope worked is limited; and the poetry, so meaningful and stimulating to 
Pope and his contemporaries, is at best now but vaguely comprehended by all 
but a few twentieth-century readers. 

Professor Reuben Brower, in Alexander Pope: The Poetry of Allusion, has 
attempted to convey a sense of the vitality of classical poetry in Tope’s 
work. Recognizing that knowledge of this poetry “remains inert and enters 
very little into our active experience,” he wants to make us “‘feel the presence 
of the poets and poetry of Greece and Rome in something like the way in 
which Pope and his contemporaries felt it.’”” He also wants us to see how Pope 
used the poetry of the past for his own expressive purposes, how through 
allusion and verbal echoes of classical poetry Pope “gets his purchase on 
larger meanings and evokes the finer resonances.’’ These are, of course, am- 
bitious aims that Brower carries out by detailed explications of text and by 
liberal quotations from Pope and from the classical poets (in translation). 

Professor Brower is well equipped for this kind of a study. He has a dis- 
criminating and critical mind; he has a sound sense of Pope’s merits as a poet. 
And he is a trained classicist for whom the poetry of Greece and Rome has a 
vitality comparable to what it had for Pope. At the same time he recognizes 
that the classical tradition will not alone explain Pope, that native and later 
continental traditions exercised an influence upon him; but he rightly insists 
that Homer and the Roman poets were central in Pope’s mind and were thus 
central in his work. Brower is, moreover, largely free from the bias that has 
plagued some who have written about Pope, the fixed conviction that because 
Pope often was different from his models, he was necessarily inferior to them. 
Brower does not, for example, argue that because Pope’s blunt satiric manner 
differs from Horace’s urbanity, Pope’s satire is therefore inferior to Horace’s. 

The study must be suggestive rather than exhaustive; but one limitation 
on its scope seems unfortunate. The classical tradition of poetry as it is here 
conceived is represented largely by its major figures, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and 
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Horace. The claims of Juvenal are summarily dismissed; and the significance 
of Pope’s knowledge of lesser figures is only briefly touched upon. I do not be 
lieve that Statius, who exercised a very considerable influence upon the early 
Pope, is mentioned at all. We know that Pope, before he was twenty-five 
years old, was also acquainted in varying degrees with Catullus, Claudian, 
Lucan, Lucretius, Martial, Pindar, Persius, Theocritus, and Tibullus; and all 
of them contributed to his genius. To treat them incidentally is to over 
simplify the tradition which Pope believed he worked in. If we regard that 
tradition as central to Pope’s mind and poetry, we must be aware of the rich 
ness and variety which Pope could, and did, find in it 

On the other hand, Professor Brower’s book is an important contribu 
tion to the study of Pope. His explications impart luster to many lines and 
add depth to Pope’s poetry by pointing out the complexity of its allusiveness 
Moreover, the analysis makes clear the quality of classical poetry that most 
affected Pope. What he commonly and explicitly found in his classical models 
is suggested by such epithets as “‘boldness,” “‘fire,” ‘“‘greatness,’’ and ‘‘maj 
esty.”’ It was not the finish or polish of classical poetry that most impressed 
him; it was rather the imaginative daring he found in it. Professor Brower’s 
book indicates quite clearly that boldness with respect to matters of form, 
imitation, and diction was Pope’s principal legacy from Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
and Horace. And to this extent, therefore, Professor Brower has shown how 
Pope’s prayer to the Ancient Bards uttered in the Essay on Criticism was 
granted 

Oh may some spark of your celestial fire, 
he last, the meanest of your sons inspire 


Ropert W. RoGers 
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Jounson Berore BosweE tt, A Stupy oF Str JOHN HAWKINs’ LIFE OF SAMUEI 
Jounson. By Bertram H. Davis. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi+222. $4.50 


Dr. Davis has written a much needed book, one which continues the fairly re 


cent and very healthy process of correcting long-accepted generalizations 
about Samuel Johnson, his work, and his circle. Here, of course, the general 
ization that is corrected is, principally, that Sir John Hawkins’ Life of John 
on is a poor performance. Since Sir John Hawkins has already found his 
biographer in Percy A. Scholes (The Life and Activities of Sir John Hawkins 
{1953]), Dr. Davis is free to concentrate his attention on the book for which 
Sir John is principally remembered today. The method employed is simplicity 
itself: the various accusations leveled against Hawkins’ Life of Johnson are 
stated, examined, and shown to be in very large part unjustified. Thus the 
charges of plagiarism, of malevolence in his portrait of Johnson and in his re 
marks on other contemporary figures, of unpardonable inaccuracies, of fre- 
quent and lengthy digressiveness, of critical obtuseness in his remarks on 
Johnson’s works, and of a poor style are weighed and evaluated in successive 
chapters. The final result is not a triumphant and unmitigated vindication of 
Hawkins but rather a judicious summary of faults and merits and a plea that 
the man and his book be judged, not in the light of modern scholarship and 
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biographical techniques but against the contemporary background, against 
the current practices and examples of biography. Here, as an example of his 
rigorous efforts at impartiality, is part of Dr. Davis’ conclusion on the ques- 
tion of Hawkins as plagiarist: 

Today, of course, the question of Hawkins’ honesty is not likely to engage our deepest 
emotions. Our heart will not go out to the Gentleman’s Magazine because Hawkins 
neglected to acknowledge every anecdote or letter borrowed from it; nor will we glow 
with admiration because Hawkins’ practice, in spite of the indignation of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, was exemplary—certainly for his time, and perhaps even for our own 
Far more important is that a study of his materials reveals Hawkins to have been a 
biographer resolved to work independently or not at all. In Boswell’s Tour and Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes were riches that must have tempted him sorely, and the wonder 
is not how much he took but how little. It is a reassuring study, for we can be sure of 
one thing, at least—that Hawkins’ efforts are his own, that he stands, as Carlyle said 
of Johnson, on his own two feet. (p. 55) 


I might add that this slight excerpt is also an example of Dr. Davis’ eminently 
readable style, no mean virtue in a work of this kind. 

The intent of Dr. Davis’ book is, it can be seen, largely to exonerate 
Hawkins, but it would be a mistake if I were to create the impression that the 
book exists only to refute charges that are usually revealed to be essentially 
without validity in the first place. The truth is that Hawkins’ Life of Johnson 
is praised in strongly positive terms (if we did not have Boswell’s Life, “our 
most important source for Johnsonian biography would be Hawkins’ Life,” 
p. 176) as a work which supplies us with information about Johnson that is 
nowhere else available and which can be seen to partake of the bibliographical 
principles set down by Johnson himself in his own early lives of notable men 
and in a few of his essays. What is more, as Dr. Davis points out at the end of 
a chapter devoted to Hawkins’ remarks on Johnson’s works, no writer up to 
and including Boswell could hope to speak with as much authority as Sir 
John on Johnson’s political works, for the two men were of the same genera 
tion, and Sir John was himself concerned in the Gentleman’s Magazine as an 
occasional contributor in those years when Johnson was writing the parlia 
mentary debates and the two separately published prose satires. 

There is little, and that of a minor nature, that I can offer either in addi 
tion to or correction of Dr. Davis’ work. The statement, in a list of Hawkins’ 
achievements, that he was “a contributor to three editions of Shakespeare”’ 
(p. 2), while accurate, may tend to give the impression that Sir John was more 
learned than he was. He contributed three glosses to the 1770-71 Hanmer 
Shakespeare and twenty-one notes to the Appendix to Dr. Johnson’s Shake 
speare, 1765; all or most of the latter were perpetuated in the 1773 Johnson 
Steevens variorum and in later editions. While I am more than a little in- 
trigued by Sir John’s authorship of an essay on Otway’s The Orphan in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1748 (see Davis, pp. 40-41 and n. 12), I have 
looked in vain for documentation for this attribution. Possibly it is in some 
perfectly obvious place, but it is not in Davis or Scholes, the latter of whom 
makes no reference to the essay. Two other strictures: I should prefer that 
when no title whatsoever is given (see p. 32, n. 51, for example), references to 
Johnson’s works were to some edition other than the not universally available 
1787 edition, for which Hawkins was responsible. Some of the material in the 
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footnotes is indexed, some is not. None of the cavils in this last paragraph 
is intended, however, to detract from an important and highly readable 
work of scholarship. I doubt that it will be superseded. 
ARTHUR SHERBO 
Michigan State University 


THe GAZETTEER, 1735-1795: A Stupy IN THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. By Robert L. Haig. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xi+335. $8.50. 


This is a notable addition to published studies of the English newspaper 
press It is espec ially valuable because it is a well-rounded history of one of the 
most important and longest-lived papers of the eighteenth century. 

The Gazetteer was the paid organ of Sir Robert Walpole’s government 
throughout its first seven years. After Walpole’s defeat early in 1742, the 
paper entered upon a rather wobbly period of readjustments and imitations of 
more successful sheets, from which it was rescued by Charles Green Say, 
whose management brought a renewal of fame and prosperity. Say was a man 
of many devices, one of which was the payment of fifty pounds a year to the 
magistrate of the famous Bow Street court for his cooperation in securing ad 
vertisements of losses by robbery and petty crimes—an arrangement that 
added to the Gazetteer’s budget of crime news and doubtless to its circula 
tion. 

As a strong editorial voice, however, the paper reached its height, as 
Professor Haig shows us, under the control of the brilliant and versatile 
Scotsman, James Perry. A follower of Charles James Fox, Perry emphasized 
Parliamentary news, being probably the first newspaper manager to employ 
more than a single reporter to cover the activities of that body. After Perry ’s 
retirement in 1790, the paper declined until its merger with the Morning Post 
seven years later. 

The Gazetteer’s life of sixty-two years was various and changeable. It 
llustrates in many of its phases the changing journalism of its times, though 


historians of the English press have commonly given little attention to any 
I 


yut its early history. The author has used not only the file of the newspaper, 
which is analyzed and quoted extensively, but also documents and manu 


scripts from the British Museum and the Public Record Office. Moreover, he 


has furnished an unusually thorough treatment. Too often histories of single 
newspapers pay little attention to contemporary and rival papers, but Profes 
sor Haig makes his study a real contribution to the history of the English 
press. Moreover, he divides his attention among matters of management, as 
advertising, circulation, and ownership; matters of political and social inter- 
est, matters of news and reporting, and matters of the more literary kind. 

As the author, who is a professor of English at the University of Illinois, 
says in his preface, this is the “first attempt ever made to record in detail the 
history of a single eighteenth-century daily newspaper.” Students in the field 
will agree that it is a competent and successful “first.” 

FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Missouri 
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WiLiiAM Cowper: THE CONTINUING REVALUATION. AN EsSAY AND A BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY OF COWPERIAN STUDIES FROM 1895 TO 1960. By | odwick Hart- 
ley. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xii+1509. 
e- 
95.co 


This revised and greatly expanded version of Professor Hartley’s bibliography 
of Cowper studies first published a decade ago makes a welcome addition to 
that group of indispensable tools for eighteenth-century scholarship that now 
includes bibliographies of Dryden, Pope, Swift, and Johnson studies. In its 
earlier form the list contained two hundred forty-nine items and was complete 
to 1949; the new version takes account of Cowper scholarship to 1960 and its 
total of one thousand and twenty-eight items is eloquent testimony toa 
flourishing interest in Cowper and his work during the 1950’s. 

Professor Hartley distills his own extensive knowledge of Cowper, his 
works, and his biographers and critics in four introductory chapters. The first 
presents a concise account of the poet’s literary reputation through nearly 
two centuries, and the second describes trends in biographical technique and 
interpretation from John Newton’s funeral sermon of May, 1800, to Charles 
Ryskamp’s admirable William Cowper of the Inner Temple, Esq., published in 
1959. Chapter three is a general survey of critical opinion and scholarship 
from 1895 to the present 

In a final essay which he entitles ““The (spect of Permanence: A Re 
capitulation,’ Professor Hartley makes his own contribution to Cowper 
criticism in an effort to define the enduring quality in the poems and letters 
without recourse to their biographical implications. The attempt is interest 
ing, though the result may seem less than wholly successful. Despite his aware 
ness that he “may not entirely avoid the common [biographical] fallacy,” the 
author suggests “‘that the most apposite explanation of the continuing appeal 
of Cowper lies in the consequence of his pervading conviction of singularity, a 
belief in uniqueness that can shine through a line of poetry or prose with the 
immediate effect of delight or terror—delight most often and terror only 
rarely.”’ The difficulties that attend the approach are apparent in that pre 
liminary statement. A conviction of singularity, a belief in one’s own unique 
ness, may mean anything from simply a consciousness of identity to an obses 
sion like that of Rasselas’ astronomer, and as Professor Hartley documents it 


from Cowper’s letters it means both. “I am of a very singular temper,” the 
poet wrote to Harriet Cowper in 1763; and nearly two decades later, to the 
Reverend William Bull, ‘there is no encouragement in Scripture so compre- 


hensive as to include my case... . ” In either extreme, such a conviction does 
not of itself endow the literary expressions of its possessor with continuing ap- 
peal except as psychological curiosities. Professor Hartley defines a cause 
(Cowper’s belief) and an “effect of delight or terror.”” Between them remains 
the unresolved critical problem: ‘‘a line of poetry or prose”’ illuminated chiefly 
by the critic’s metaphor. 

Any such attempt to define “enduring literature’”’ is by its nature an 
act of courage and an almost irresistible provocation to reviewers, and my 
reservations about Professor Hartley’s fourth chapter must not overshadow 


the high value of his book. The most important departure of this bibliography 
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irom analogous works is its extensive annotation. Each item listed is accom 
panied by a concise note on its nature and content, a feature that adds greatly 
to its usefulness. It is to be hoped that volumes of this kind on other writers 
will find encouragement among university presses and that their wide utility 
will make them economically self-sustaining. Five dollars is an attractive 
price for a compendium of scholarship that in Cowper’s day might have been 
subtitled The Specialist’s Vade Mecum, Teacher’s Companion, and Graduate 
Student’s Friend 
RoBeErT Haic 
University of Illinoi 


HE PIPER AND THE Barb: A Stupy OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By Robert F. Glecl 
ner. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xii+322. $7.0 


rhere is hardly an English poet about whom more nonsense has been pub 
lished than William Blake. At present the books and articles on Blake number 
almost 3,000, and most of them, even many of those published since 1947, 
when Blake scholarship came fully of age with the appearance of Northrop 
Frye’s Fearful Symmetry, are largely vitiated by their authors’ having accepted 
one or more of the several kinds of critical folklore surrounding Blake: (1) that 
he was a good poet in his early lyrics but later went to pieces, writing incom 
prehensible “prophetic books” which have nothing to do with the lyrics and 
are therefore best skipped; (2) that he was a mystic and occultist who read 
most other mystics and occultists; (3) that his meaning becomes compre 

hensible only if one assumes that his “system” is philosophically a mess; (4 
that criticism of him is impossible; (5) that he was really an Irishman named 
’Neill. Because this list is not, unfortunately, an exaggeration, responsibl 
studies such as Professor Robert Gleckner’s The Piper and the Bard are very 
welcome indeed 

Gleckner’s book is a close study of the works from Songs of Innocence 
(1789) to Songs of Experience (1794), and includes explications of The Book 
Thel, Tiriel, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion. There are introductory chapters on the structure of Blake’s poetic, his 
conception of the imagination, and his symbolic technique. Though this bool 
is a close critical study, and though Gleckner strongly prefers the lyrics to th 
prophecies, it is not a critical exegesis of the poems conducted without refer 
ence to Blake’s later works. One of the virtues of the book is that it sets the 
poems in the context of Blake’s over-all “‘system,’’ which is summarized 
briefly, and studies each poem in the immediate context of the others. Thus 
the explication is cumulative. 

Gleckner also utilizes another context in addition to these: the context ol 
the “prevailing structure of the poems,” in which he attempts to unite 
philosophical system and poetic structure, by connecting “‘states” and sym 
bols. “Basically,” he writes, ““Blake’s method is simple, its roots lying in his 
concept of states and their symbols. These states are innocence, experience, 
and a higher innocence, their symbols the child, the father, and Christ” (p 
62). Gleckner calls these “‘major symbols,” which provide a context for “‘minor 
or contributory symbols,” and he properly insists that Blake’s poems be read 
by comparing poems in each state with other poems in that state so that their 
full significance be appreciated 
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\ feature of Blake’s poetic structure to which Gleckner gives great 
emphasis, as ‘‘a most difficult and subtle device . . . so inextricably bound up 
with these other elements that the resultant intricacy all but defies systematic 
analysis” (p. 76), is what he calls (unfortunately, as he admits) “ambiguity.” 
This is described as consisting in “two different views of the same symbol,” in 
“grammatical ‘confusion,’ ”’ in “the polarity of the spiritual and earthly sig- 
nificance of an act,” or in “the simple contradiction of adjectives applied to 
the same subject” (p. 76). The conception is a useful one, as an extension or 
combination of point of view and context—point of view where the opposi- 
tions occur in a single poem, and context where they occur in different poems 
But I believe that Gleckner’s insistence on intricacy and complexity here ob 
scures the value of his discovery. 

In these various contexts Gleckner then explicates the poems, studying 
carefully in their texture the progressive poetic embodiment of Blake’s evolv 
ing system. The results are for the most part excellent. Particularly rewarding 
are the explications of Tiriel and The Book of Thel, and of some of the songs. 
It is impossible to summarize adequately what Gleckner does with the poems, 
for the value of close reading such as he gives us lies in the detailed explication. 
And it is therefore difficult to comment on detailed criticism such as this ex 
cept in general terms. In general, however, the explications are sound and 
illuminating. 

One feature of the book which one must discover by a careful reading of 
the preface is that the texts of the poems discussed, all of which are given, are 
the engraved texts as Blake published them, not the edited, punctuated texts 
that we have in The Complete Writings, and Tiriel is given as it appears in the 
MS, freshly collated. It is odd that this fact was not more prominently men- 
tioned, since having these texts increases the value of the book. 

But precisely because this book will be a very worthy addition to Blake 
criticism, and will be widely used, it would be appropriate to mention what 
seem to me at least a few shortcomings. One of these is Professor Gleckner’s 
unexpressed critical presupposition that the qualities which make poems 
great are complexity and subtlety. Many of Blake’s poems are certainly both, 
but the thing that makes a poem like The Tyger great, for instance, is not the 
fact that it has these qualities but that they give it a compelling and expan- 
sive power. At times Professor Gleckner rather seems satisfied with complexity 
and subtlety for their own sake. It might be said also that sometimes Gleckner 
is led to create complexities in his explication that he may not need to create, 
as in his analysis of the “Introduction” to Experience, which Northrop Frye 
was able to explicate with greater simplicity (47ZQ, 1957). Occasionally, too, 
Gleckner’s laudable effort to explicate the poems in the context of Blake’s 
system makes him insist too much on the system, to the detriment of his read- 
ing of some poems (“‘A Dream,” for instance). When he comes to The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell, on the other hand, he does not take Blake’s system suffi- 
ciently into account, for he concentrates on the ideas of Innocence and Ex- 
perience and neglects the rather different conception of “Contraries’’ which 
that work sets forth. His discussion of The Marriage, in fact, is the weakest 
part of the book. Not only do Gleckner’s critical canons seem to get in the way 
of his appreciation of its distinctive merit (it is said to be “hardly poetic, 
seldom even good rhetoric’’—categories which are not in this case exhaustive), 
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but his conception of Blake’s purpose as little more than a passionately uncon 
trolled attack on Swedenborg is too narrow; and thus Gleckner fails to notice 
the real complexity and subtlety of this work, giving most of his critical atten- 
tion to the “Argument” rather than to The Marriage itself. It might also be 
pointed out that in any attempt to trace Blake’s system in his poems some 
attention at least should be given to works written before 1789: Poetical 
Sketches, the prose fragments, the annotations to Lavater, the tractates 
There Is No Natural Religion and All Religions Are One, and An Island in the 
Moon (in which three of the Songs of Innocence were first written or tran 
scribed). The uninitiated reader may well get from this book the impression 
that Songs of Innocence and Tiriel were Blake’s first works; though Blake’s 
system was not developed in these early works, they do nevertheless contain 
important anticipations of it. Finally—and this is a criticism that must be 
made of any purely literary study of Blake—no explication of his engraved 
poems is complete without some account of the illustrations, which are not 


considered in the present study. The illustrations give to Blake’s work a great 


deal of both the qualities which Gleckner especially admires 

hese reservations should be regarded less as adverse criticisms of Gleck 
ner’s book than as suggestions of the limits of its scope. Within those limits it 
is a valuable critical study, the most extended close reading we have of the 
works between Tiriel and Songs of Experience No serious student of Blake 


can afford to ignore it 


MarTIN K. NuRMI 


A VicToriAN PuBLIsHEeR. A Stupy OF THE BENTLEY Papers. By Royal A 


i} ( 
Gettmann. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xi+ 272 


i 
27.50. 


Professor Gettmann’s study of the Bentley papers at the University of Illinois 
and the British Museum has made a valuable contribution to the history of 
publishing in the nineteenth century. The title of the book is perhaps less 
accurate than its subtitle, for the discussion of agreements with authors, for 

mat, advertising, and so on is by no means limited to Bentley. A Publisher re 

fers to the firm rather than a person: three generations of Bentleys overlap 
during the seventy years covered here, and the comment shifts from one to 
another so frequently that the distinction between them is blurred. We should 
welcome a clearer impression than the plan of the book allows of the influence 
that Bentley and his son and his grandson had on the course of English fic 

tion. A more generous use of dates with the books mentioned might also have 
helped. In Chapter II, a brief history of the house from its beginning in 1829 
to its absorption by Macmillan in 1898, financial crises loom large. Though 
the first Richard Bentley was a man of integrity, some of his operations (per 

haps it is inevitable in publishing novels) smack of the gamble. 

His first venture on becoming Colburn’s junior partner was an attempt to 
capitalize on the thirst for knowledge stirred by the Reform agitation. But 
Bentley missed the bus in starting his National Library in 1831 (1837 on p. 35 
is an error), for half a dozen similar series had been competing in this field for 
several years. His choice of Gleig as editor was ill-advised and costly; and 
when the series was closed by Colburn’s order six months later, two-fifths of 
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the volumes remained unsold. The second attempt, the Juvenile Library, ran 
for only three numbers. But then Bentley turned to fiction, and with the 
Standard Novels—one-volume six-shilling reprints of recent novels—he 
struck a vein which he worked profitably from 1831 to 1854. From American 
authors he shrewdly demanded enough revisions to enable him to copyright 
the books, which makes the series important for textual study. Two of Profes- 
sor Gettmann’s most fascinating pages give Bentley’s estimated profit and 
loss on the Standard Novels during the first year. One would like similar ac- 
counts for later years to compare and perhaps some from other publishers, for 
these estimates of printing costs, dated on the eve of his separation from Col 
burn, are so high that it seems possible they may have been deliberately in 
flated. 

A comparison of the text of his advertisements with those of other firms 
might also be illuminating. The chapter on puffing reveals some new and 
amusing examples of this oldest of publisher’s dodges, which, it might be 
added, flourished even more luxuriantly in America. The examination of it 
concentrates on the early days of the firm. Was there any change under the 
later regimes, one wonders? Control of periodicals in which the firm’s books 
could be advertised freely was part of many a publisher’s business at this time. 
In 1814 Colburn had founded his New Monthly Magazine, which Bentley con- 
tinued to publish for him even after their break in 1832. In competition with it 
he established Bentley's Miscellany in 1837, hiring young Charles Dickens as 
editor and, after his defection, editing it himself till 1854. Of his three other 
periodicals only the Temple Bar, which he purchased in 1866, was successful, 
bringing in during its good years a profit of about £140 a.month. 

On the question of agreements between authors and publisher the Bent 
ley papers throw a good deal of light. Four typical arrangements are discussed 
with examples: outright sale, joint account, commission, and royalty. Many of 
Bentley’s difficulties arose from his attempts to hold authors to contracts for 
future books. His notorious quarrel with Dickens is a case in point. The 
Bentle y papers add little to the account of this dispute given by David 
Randall in the Times Literary Supplement in 1946. It was plainly Forster who 
spurred Dickens’ desire to break one contract after another. Though the 
biographers have been less than fair to Bentley, we cannot help feeling that a 
man of livelier imagination might have succeeded better in handling this tem- 
peramental young author. A similar failure in personal understanding appears 
in his dealings with Bulwer, whom Blackwood managed without friction. 

The payment of royalty in the Victorian era was more common than 
Professor Gettmann suggests. Bentley may not have used it till 1885, but 
there are many earlier instances in the Blackwood papers. In 1860 for The 
Mill on the Floss George Eliot was paid a royalty of ten shillings a copy on the 
three-volume edition, £150 a thousand on the two-volume edition, and £60 a 
thousand on the one-volume six-shilling edition. For Middlemarch (1871-72 
and Daniel Deronda (1876) the royalty was two shillings on each five-shilling 
part. 

Chapters VII and VIII seem to me the most substantial in the book. 
“The Publisher’s Reader” draws heavily on Bentley’s correspondence to show 
his reliance on such advisers as Charles Ollier, a sensitive critic, far more intel- 
ligent than Bentley, and not fully appreciated even here; Edward S. Morgan, 
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1 sound, practical man who managed the office and kept the accounts as well; 
the Rev. Richard Barham, Bentley’s schoolmate, whose Jngoldsby Legends, 
sold outright to Bentley, brought in over £15,000; and Geraldine Jewsbury, 
chief among the corps of feminine advisers. Readers often suggested changes 
in a story and were sometimes employed to revise them drastically. It is curi 
ous how little resentment this seems to have caused. Some of the alterations 
were dictated by the conventional morality of the circulating libraries. But in 
“The Three-Decker,” his final chapter, Professor Gettmann argues against 
the opinion that the Victorian novel was dominated by the libraries, which he 
believes catered to many classes of readers and not principally women. While 
this may have been true early in the century, the only Bentley papers cited to 
support his view date from the 1880s and 1890s, after Arthur Mudie had taken 
yver from his father. Thirty years before, the picture was quite different. Then 
Charles Mudie determined subject matter, treatment, and format of novels 
merely by being their principal purchaser. In 1859 at the prepublication sub 
scription of the three-volume Adam Bede he took 500 of the 750 copies sold, 
and in 1860 3,000 of a total printing of 6,500 of the three-volume Mill on th 
Fl it only ten per cent discount off the sale price, much less than Bentley 
commonly gave him. The part publication of Middlemarch began as an effort 
“get out of Mudie’s clutches” when he was threatening by buy up the two 
three remaining libraries to complete his monopoly. In 1873 Blackwood, 
calling him a “little brute,” exclaimed: “Oh that I should have been such a 


fool as to give way against my own judgment and let this creature go on as 


an arbiter on publishers.’’ The full story of Mudie’s influence on the Victorian 
novel has not yet been told. Professor Gettmann has added to it, but he 


modestly disclaims any attempt generalize. His “object is not to argue 
} 
f 


is done very well. The only serious di 


closely but to reconnoitre,’”’ which he 


} 


fect of his book is the ockingly inadequate index, which misses many in 
portant references to items it includes and omits the names of scores of 
scure authors and ¢ phe meral books about which information is here ava 

for the first time 


Gorpon S. Haicu1 


Yale University 


ARNOLD BENNETT ANDH.G. WELLs. A RECORD OF A PERSONAL AND ALITERARY 
FrRIENDsHIP. Edited with an Introduction by Harris Wilson. Urbana 
University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. 290. $3.50 

eries to be mined from the H. G. Wells 
It was preceded by Leon Edel’s and 
ves and H.G. Wells; it is to be followed by Royal A 
and H. G. Wells and Gordon N. Ray’s Bernard 
Ils, and several other volume 
The Bennett-Wells correspondence, extending from 30 September 1897 to 
17 February 1931, includes 86 letters from Bennett to Wells, 87 from Wells to 


Sennett, 33 from Bennett to Mrs. Wells, 2 from Mrs. Marguerite Bennett, one 
from Bennett’s secretary, and a short article on Wells by Bennett, believed not 
to have been published previously. Of the 209 letters, 170 are here published 
for the first time. In addition, three pieces by Bennett are appended as back 
ground documents: a review of The Invisible Man, from Woman, No. 405 (20 
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September 1597), p. 9; “Herbert George Wells and His Work,” Cosmopoliian 
Magazine, xxx (August 1902), 465-71; and a letter on Wells’ behalf to the Au 
thor’s Society 

In evaluating this book, first, one is faced with some problems arising 
from the master plan for the whole series. Second, because two major, influ- 
ential novelists are represented in this correspondence, the quality and sig- 
nificance of the content of the volume requires particular notice. Third, as 
always in an edited work, one needs to consider the editor’s contribution, the 
accuracy of his transcriptions and the usefulness of his introduction and notes. 

First, then, the master plan, insofar as one can judge it at this point in its 
progress: It seems apparent that the Wells papers are destined to be frag- 
mented into a series of volumes, most of which will concentrate on Wells’ 
personal and literary friendship with one major figure; perhaps several of 
which will contain miscellaneous correspondence; and one of which will be a 
bibliographical volume. The series will presumably culminate with Professor 
Ray’s authorized biography. This plan raises several problems. One of these is 
suggested by the fact that Wells’ name appears in a secondary position in the 
titles of the first two volumes and holds the same position in other announced 
volumes. It seems that there is more correspondence fo Wells than from Wells 
to be dealt with 

The Bennett-Wells volume, at least, bears out this suspicion, for 119 
letters, the unpublished article (No. 158), and the three appended documents 
are all by Bennett as against 87 items by Wells. Further, 23 of the letters by 

ly in incomplete form) 

as against 17 of those by Bennett. The seeming thinness of new Wells material 
these observations suggest is underlined by the fact that despite Mr. Wilson’s 
having omitted “a few undated notes . . . on the grounds of brevity and lack 
of significance or interest,” the Bennett-Wells volume does include a sizable 
number of brief notes, postcards, and material that might be described as lack 
ing significance or interest (e.g., Nos. 14, 15, 16, 19, 54, 64, 75). The point is 
not that these slight notes should be excluded, but that in such a fragmented 
volume as this they are more noticeable than they would be if the master plan 
had called for a more substantial collection of letters which would permit us to 
see the development of Wells’ ideas, personal and literary friendships in a 
larger context 

Another, although related problem, raised by the master plan is suggested 
by the subtitle of these first two volumes. Both volumes really give rather thin 
portraits of Wells, Bennett, and James as personal or literary friends. These 


Wells had been previously published (although large 


& 


men’s lives were far more complex in both the literary and personal aspects 
taken as a whole than either volume alone can suggest, nor was any one of 


these men really profoundly infatuated with the personality of any single 
other man. Again, we would have a more significant picture of Wells’ literary 
and personal friendships, his intellectual and social life, if we could see in 


consecutive order the letters he wrote to and received from his many corre 
spondents over a fairly extended period. However, it may be that the ma 
terials in the Illinois Wells Archive lend themselves best to the plan Professor 
Ray has elected to adopt. And; in any event, we are happy to have many of 
these items in print for the first time. 

Secondly, insofar as the actual content of the Bennett-Wells corre- 
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spondence is concerned, there are delightful pieces and information pieces. 
Among the pleasantries are items like Wells’ letter (No. 20) headed “PRI- 
VATE AND ABUSIVE,” Bennett’s reply (No. 21) on his omitting Wells’ 
name from Fame and Fiction, and Wells’ similarly playful letters (Nos. 22, 23, 
5), until Bennett drops the “undercurrent of fun” (No. 24). There are inter 
esting comments which reveal Wells’ attitude toward the novel and toward the 
work of other writers, such as his remarks (No. 38) on James’ Wings of the 
Dove, his comments (No. 29) on his own fiction, his off-hand remarks, in vari 
ous letters, on the planned collaboration with Bennett on a play to be called 
The Crime, his criticism (No. 39) of Bennett’s Anna of the Five Towns (‘“‘you 
are not yet artistically adult’’), his criticism (No. 46) of Bennett’s Leonora, his 
admiration for Bennett’s The Truth About an Author (Nos. 39, 46). There is 
also Bennett’s long and revealing reply (No. 47) to Wells’ criticism of Leonora 


which suggests some of the essential differences between the two men’s views 


> 


on fiction and criticism. However, despite many valuable and interesting 
letters, the amount of such material is not as great as the number of items in 
cluded in this volume suggests. There are letters in the James-Wells volume, as 
there probably will be letters in the Gissing-Wells volume, that might better 
have been published together. 

Thirdly, Mr. Wilson has apparently transcribed Wells’ difficult hand with 
accuracy, provided useful notes, and written a clear introductory sketch of 
the Bennett-Wells relationship and of the main themes that can be traced 
through the letters. However, those not closely familiar with Bennett or Wells 
or with many minor writers alluded to in the text might sometimes wish for 
fuller notes. Thus the note on Edwin Pugh (p. 40) seems slight for the first 


mention of his name, and the casual first note (p. 41) on Eden Phillpotts as “‘a 
contemporary novelist” hardly seems adequate for a man who became one of 
Bennett’s collaborators (later notes do not supply much more information). In 
letter No. 33 Bennett refers to a Débdts article, but the notes give us no dates 
or other information. A note (p. 67) refers to Wells’ reviews for the Saturday 
Review, 1895-97, many unsigned, but we are given no details. Since Professor 


Ray includes some details on these reviews in his English Institute paper 


(Edwardians and Late Victorians, Columbia University Press, 1960) and since 
he reports there that a detailed article on the subject is in progress, a note to 
this effect might have been included by Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson’s introduction warrants praise for pointing up the more signif 
icant subjects that can be traced in these letters and for giving the collection 
a little more coherence than it would otherwise have. I would suggest, how 
ever, that Bennett’s “lifelong conviction” that “self-help” was “a demon 
strable reality’ does not make him “one of the last Victorians” as it does not 
prevent him from being an early modern. Mr. Wilson shrewdly underlines 
Bennett’s protest that Wells had missed the irony of his seemingly “‘naive ad 
miration for fine hotels” (p. 15) and Wells’ mistaking ‘‘Bennett’s breadth of 
viewpoint for shallowness, as so many others have done during and since his 
time”’ (p. 19). In the light of this, it is a little curious that Wilson should ac- 
cept the conventional view that after These Twain (1916) Bennett “can prob- 
ably make little claim to permanent literary distinction” (p. 21), although 
Wilson allows Riceyman Steps, Lord Raingo, and, perhaps, The Pretty Lady to 
stand as possible exceptions. However, Mr. Wilson has produced a well-edited 
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text and a good introduction. The book, despite shortcomings inherent in the 
scheme of which it is but a part, does add some new materials valuable to 
Bennett-Wells scholarship. Presently Royal A. Gettmann’s book on the Gis- 
sing-Wells relationship will supply more of the missing pieces in the larger 
mosaic. 
Hetmut E. GERBER 
Purdue University 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ:‘ INTRODUCTION TO AN AMERICAN SEER. By Dorothy 
Norman. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. Pp. 66 (48 photographs). 
$6.95. 

One is never disappointed by Stieglitz’s photographs. They are inexhaustibly 
fresh because they have the lyrical immediacy of the “lived moment.”’ Those 
reproduced here have the clean feeling Stieglitz demanded; something of the 
nuances of the original prints is conveyed; and the reproductions, well-placed 
on heavy slick white paper, seem to be mounted. The photographs are ar- 
ranged in a loose chronological order dictated by those stages in Stieglitz’s 
development to which Mrs. Norman wishes to introduce us. She provides a 
running comment composed of brief biographical notes, interpretative sugges 
tions, and Stieglitz’s sayings, explanations, and anecdotes. The format is 
handsome, a tribute to the Stieglitzian tradition of care and craftsmanship; 
and the spirit it lovingly evokes, with commendable nostalgia, is in keeping 
with Mrs. Norman’s epigraph: “Stieglitz is for those who dare.” 

The daring is threefold: to see, to be, and to do. Daring to see—to see 
“through with all of oneself’’—Stieglitz was a seer, a see-er in the native Emer 
sonian line, who captured the signs of the times. By daring to be, he became a 
spiritual teacher. For Stieglitz used photography as a means of self-discovery. 
With the camera he confronted himself and found a way of seeing what he was. 
Having been deeply stirred by America, he decided “to photograph what was 
within me”; lonely and isolated, he used his art for contact (his prints are re- 
markable for their tactile quality); estranged by an America that did not 
answer to his early expectations, he tried through art to make it bearable. 
Like Whitman, he “‘tallied”” America: the horsecar, the locomotive, the immi- 
grant, the skyscraper, the grass, the countryside. His work is a pictorial 
“Song of Myself,” earthbound, sexual, cosmic; his “equivalents,” as he called 
his studies of clouds, are “‘correspondences,”’ and, like everything he objecti- 
fied, symbols of himself. This mastery of the camera was of paramount im- 
portance, for it taught a generation of artists an aesthetic of self-expression, 
the “‘way”’ of art. And what he did as discoverer, patron, publicist, and ex- 
hibitor in behalf of the artist and the arts, demonstrated that the noninstitu- 
tional man can become a significant public force. Not only a score of major 
artists and writers, but the reception of the modern movement in art is in- 
debted to Stieglitz. 

The pleasure of renewing one’s acquaintance with Stieglitz is accom- 
panied by the regret that Mrs. Norman’s introduction is not big enough. The 
only sizeable treatment of his work, America and Alfred Stieglitz, appeared in 
1934. This collective portrait by those who knew Stieglitz is a superb book, 
but it has some of the weaknesses of a Festschrift to a living patriarch. And 
though one is grateful for the portfolios, exhibitions, and memorial articles 
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that followed Stieglitz’s death in 1946, something more is needed now if 
Stieglitz is to find his rightful place in the awareness of this generation. We 
need a complete reproduction of his work, and with it, his words and letters; 
and we need a genuine biography of the man 
SHERMAN PAu! 
University of Illinois 


START WITH THE SUN: STUDIES IN Cosmic Poetry. By James E. Miller, Jr., 
Karl Shapiro, and Bernice Slote. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1960. Pp. 260. $4.75. 


In many respects, Start with the Sun is a reviewer’s delight: a didactic work in 


which the thesis is first stated with great clarity and precision, then ampli 
fied and illustrated in a brief formal introduction; subsequently restated, re 
amplified at greater length, and copiously illustrated in each of the ten essays 


that follow; and finally summarized with the same clarity and precision in a 
brief formal conclusion. Only wilfully could one miss the point of this book 
According to the three authors, there are two main streams in twentieth 
century poetry: the New Puritanism and the New Paganism. The first of these 
derives from “the scholastics, the seventeenth-century verbal dramatists, and 
the eighteenth-century reasonable wits’’; it is headed by T. S. Eliot, includes 
such poets as Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, and Robert 
Lowell, and is most perfectly embodied in The Waste Land. The second, and 
generally unrecognized, main stream of poetry in our time has its origins in 
the English and American romantics of the nineteenth century; it is headed by 
Walt Whitman, includes such writers as D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, Dylan 
Thomas, William Carlos Williams, Carl Sandburg, Theodore Roethke, and 
Henry Miller, and is most perfectly embodied in Leaves of Grass. 

Che Eliot or Waste Land tradition is called the New Puritanism because it 
is characterized generally by negation and in particular by “harshness, ob 
scurity, dogma”’; by intellectual pride, wry despair, derogation of possibilitie 
lack of physical joy; and by a fanatical dedication to the intellect (rather than 
the soul) which results in a puritanical denial of the body and the possibilities 
of a meaningful life in this world. This “gloomy”’ tradition, the authors claim, 
has dominated modern poetry (and criticism) to an extraordinary degree, and 
with disastrous results. The poetry which comes from this tradition is of the 
head; it materializes from the rational, mechanical centers of the mind and has 
the synthetic qualities of a machine; it lacks “song,” “incantation,” “magic,” 
and “passion”; in place of these it offers a small mechanical voice in the 
wasteland whispering: no! According to the authors, the New Puritanism rep 
resents the dead way of poetry in the twentieth century. The living way is rep- 
resented by the New Paganism. The poetry which comes from this tradition is 
of the “‘solar plexus’’; it originates in the emotional centers of the mind and has 
the organic qua#ties-of the living self; the ‘“sun-poems” which are written 
within this tradition “give full expression to the cosmic, physically generative 
sense of life’’: they sing, they chant the passionate YES of the living way of 
poetry in the twentieth century. The thesis of the book, then, is that we must 
reject the New Puritans and turn to the New Pagans for salvation in—rather 
than from—the modern world 

Ihe New Paganism is best understood as the Whitman tradition, for 
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Leaves of Grass is the holy text and Whitman the holy prophet from which the 
authors derive the “lost secret of history,” the nature of “‘cosmic conscious- 
ness,” the cosmic vision or myth, and the “poetics of the cosmic poem.” 
These are the four main elements of the tradition; the definition, amplification, 
and illustration of them are the primary concerns of the “Introduction” and 
Part I of the book. The first element is “sexual force,’ which turns out to be 
the lost secret of history that Whitman rediscovered and proclaimed in Leaves 
of Grass. In James Miller’s phrase, the physical or “inverted mysticism” of 
Whitman has its basis in the idea of a “creative, sexual vitality” which in 
fuses man, nature, and the cosmos. Once admitted, the sexual force becomes 
wonderfully “‘procreative”’: it impels man toward a recognition of his own 
physical being and thence outward toward the completion of himself in rela- 
tionships with women (love), men (friendship), nature and the cosmos (mystic 
merge, cosmic unity). The sexual force leads, ultimately, to the next element 
of the tradition, cosmic consciousness, which Mr. Shapiro defines as “‘the 
capacity of the individual consciousness to experience a sense of total unity 
with all Nature, or the Universe, or some degree of that experience.’’ Cosmic 
consciousness leads to the third element, the cosmic vision or myth, whose 
essential quality is Unity, specifically the inclusion of the “All” in the “T’’ 
after the manner of Whitman. The central idea of the vision can be best sug- 
gested by its recurrent image: the expansive, inclusive Self journeying down 
the endless open road. Cosmic poetry embodies and celebrates the vision in a 
poetic form which grows naturally out of the Self-centered myth. The key 
words here are organic (as opposed to mechanical), emotional (as opposed to 
rational), and process (as opposed to stasis). The organic unity comes from the 
self in the process of experiential growth; the poem, like the self from which it 
comes, is literally in process and demands from the reader a conscious re-crea- 
tion and re-enactment of the process until he intuits the basic principle of 
order in the “‘I’’ which has given unity to the “All.” 

The middle and longest section of the book (Parts II, III, and IV) is de 
voted to studies of D. H. Lawrence, Hart Crane, and Dylan Thomas as writers 
in the Whitman tradition. The next section (Part V) consists of two essays by 
Mr. Shapiro which extend the tradition to include Henry Miller and William 
Carlos Williams. The title essay is a brief summary of the book’s main points. 
It would not be necessary to describe the structure of this book were it not for 
the fact that the rigid schematization and the tediously repetitive illustrative 
method weaken the authors’ case and undercut the argument of the book. So 
mechanical a book on organic life-poetry seems a contradiction, for much of 
the study is a monument to the rational, mechanical virtues and affirms in its 
organization and style those very qualities which we are told over and over 
again to reject. Only Mr. Shapiro, in the four essays for which he is responsible, 
seems to be writing from the emotional centers of his mind and to have com- 
mitted himself in any profound way to the cosmic poets and the way of life 
they represent. His essays are written in a curious nervous style and have ap- 
parently materialized from the deepest sources of his being. Those of James 
Miller especially, and those of Miss Slote come from another center and in- 
volve another kind of commitment, less profound and certainly less convinc- ' 
ing. Mr. Miller’s essay on Lawrence is shocking; in trying to cover all of the 
novels and some of the stories in twenty-three pages, he is reduced to over 
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simplification and continuous distortion. In the end his method vitiates the 
very points he is trying to make. With certain exceptions—notably Miss 
Slote’s essay on Hart Crane’s The Bridge—the Miller-Slote essays in the 
middle section of the book are marred by the method chosen to link Law 
rence, Crane, and Thomas to Whitman. The method consists primarily in 
pointing out verbal and thematic similarities between a more or less fixed 
body of quotations and themes from Whitman and the works of the other 
three writers. Once set up, the method is used throughout the rest of the sec- 
tion almost without variation. The effect is finally stultifying because for 
nearly a hundred pages the book has almost no forward movement at all. It is 
with immense relief that one comes upon Shapiro’s desperate essays on Henry 
Miller and on the pure organic poetics of William Carlos Williams. 

In Karl Shapiro, especially in these two essays, one comes upon the vital 
center of this book and learns what it means, in Lawrence’s phrase, to “‘start 
with the sun.” Though this is, as the authors point out, a “three-headed 
book,” it has only two centers: one is the rational perception, careful defini- 
tion, and scrupulous documentation of the Whitman tradition. But this is not 
new, for Van Wyck Brooks, Paul Rosenfeld, and Waldo Frank—to name a 
few—had perceived and defined that tradition many years ago; the real con- 
tribution of the book is the extension of the tradition to include, with many 
qualifications, Lawrence and Thomas and to suggest that both modern 
American and British literature may be approached fruitfully in terms of the 
two traditions. 

The other center of the book is found in Shapiro and has almost nothing 
to do with literary traditions. ‘‘As a writer,’ Shapiro says, “{Henry] Miller 
may be second or third rate or of no rating at all; as a spiritual example he 
stands among the great men of our age.’’ According to Shapiro, Miller is a 
kind of “holy man” because he has in his own life and in his “autobio 
graphical novels” given us an example of how to live as an individual and ful 
fill one’s Self in the modern world. Though Shapiro is certainly concerned 
with literature, the real problem is salvation: “there is,”’ he says, “‘only one 
aim in life and that is to live it.” Literature and life meet in Henry Miller and 
William Carlos Williams because each has discovered what Shapiro calls the 
“secret of form’’—‘“the eradication of the line between poetry and prose, be- 
tween life and art’’—and for each of them poetry is “‘a daily function of life, 
a means of seeing’’; for each of them daily life is the poetry itself. ‘To start 
with the sun” is to discover—or rediscover—the inviolate self which Lawrence 
often speaks of as the internal sun, to follow the promptings of this ‘‘creative, 
spontaneous” self and, if necessary, to live on the fringes of society, even out 
side of it, until that self has fulfilled its mysterious destiny. In this way the 
self might evéntually “re-establish the living organic connections with the 
cosmos, the sun and earth, with mankind and nation and family” and actually 
become a living sun-poem. Shapiro’s ideal would then have been achieved, for 
daily life itself would become poetry. Wirtzzam H. Rueckert 
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As natural and national boundaries become decreasingly effective in limiting 
the dissemination of ideas, the impact of one national culture upon another 
becomes an increasingly worthwhile subject of study. It is of primary impor- 
tance historically to measure the quantity and quality of intercultural rela- 
tionships. Messrs. Durham and Mustanoja have made a contribution in this 
direction by telling something about the status of American literature among 
the Finnish-speaking Finns and depicting, more or less statistically, the role 
of the American novel in Finland during the century after the first translation 
of an American novel into Finnish—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 1856. They have 
not tried to assess the total effect of American literature or culture on Finland, 
and they have not examined the role of the American novel among the Swedish- 
speaking Finns. 

There is a check list of American novels and collections of short stories 
published in Finnish translation, an interesting table on the number of transla- 
tions of American books in several Finnish libraries, and a miscellany of com- 
ments by Finns about American literature. No effort was made to determine 
which works of American fiction have been published in magazines and news 
papers; the authors state that little has appeared in these media. 

The check list contains “857 titles, 1564 editions, by 273 different au- 
thors.”” Not everyone will be entirely satisfied to discover that the half-dozen 
authors represented by the largest number of translations into Finnish are 
Pearl S. Buck, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Mark Twain, James Oliver Curwood, 
Zane Grey, and—first and foremost—Jack London. Including collections of 
his short stories, 115 editions of 66 different titles by Jack London appeared 
between 1907 and 1953. By way of contrast, one notes eight editions of Edgar 
Allen Poe and four editions (all abridged) of Melville’s Moby Dick. The 
statistics from Finnish libraries would indicate that Ernest Hemingway is 
read forty times as much as Washington Irving and five times as much as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, but only one-third as much as either James Fenimore 
Cooper or Pearl S. Buck. Less than one tenth of the books listed were pub- 
lished prior to World War I; here one notes 18 editions of books by Jack Lon- 
don, 16 by Mark Twain, 12 by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 11 by Charles M. 
Sheldon, 9 by Cooper, 7 by Joseph Ingraham, and 5 each by Upton Sinclair 
and Nick Carter. Incidentally, new editions of two different translations of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin were published in 1953. 

Perhaps because of the limitations of the subject, the introductory essay 
does not penetrate very deeply. Here and there it seems arbitrarily uncritical. 
Most curious is the statement on page 25, 

It would serve no particular purpose, even if it were possible, to prove that Steinbeck 
is the most highly respected American novelist in Finland. Yet there is plenty of 
evidence to indicate that this might be so. 


The reader then notes that there have been eleven editions of eight titles by 
Steinbeck and that, judging by the number of copies of his books on the 
shelves of the Helsinki Public Library, Steinbeck is twelfth in popularity in 
the Finnish capital. The shaky statistics on the city library in Tampere indi- 
cate that Finnish interest in Erskine Caldwell, John Dos Passos, Theodore 
Dreiser, William Faulkner, and Sinclair Lewis, among others, is greater than 
that in Steinbeck. 


P. M. MITCHELL 
University of Illinois 
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